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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





NEW COMIC TALE, to be commenced in the March Number of the 
“New Monthly Magazine,” and to be continued during the 
course of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 





ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE; 


or, 


What brought Monsieur Coquelicot 


and his 


Friends to London in 1851. 





In reference to the above, we have received the following letter, 
which we hasten to publish:— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.” 


Sr, Mr. Repactor, Esqumer,—A few small words I will claim as a 
signal of friendly attention. It is not many days that London finds me 
here, but already, so great is the benevolence of a public of English, the 
hastiness of welcome accords itself to my grand desire. Any living man 
of polite nations has heard of the Exhibition of the World, which shall 
take his place in Hydes Parks in the next May; and, to assure my eye 
of its veracity, I arrive in advance of my innumerable countrymen. What 
I behold convinces the most opposing of a certitude; and, to acquaint 
myself of the morals, the dresses, and the language of so strange a 
people, I devote my hours, before my friends shall arrive to wonder at 
my proficient advancement and gain from my usefulness. In this task 
I am associate myself to a gentlemans of Germany, more ignorant of the 
delicate style of English than I possess, but to my thoughts and wishes 
he lends a strong buttress. To him, also, are coming parents out of his 
proper country, and more shall follow from further abroad. It is of 
these things. to warn you that now I write; proposing a contributive: 
history, but submissive to redaction, and not worthless of payment for 
heavy expenses. 

Agree, therefore, Mr. Redactor, 
the respectable compliments 


of your obliging servants, 
the undersigned, 
Sabloniére’s Hotel, Leicester Squarr, ADOLPHE CoQuELIcor, 
January, 31, 1851. Kaku BLUMENTHAL. 


[The purport of the above communication, as far as we can under- 
stand it, is that M. Coquelicot and his German friend intend to send us- 
an account of what happens to them and their friends during the season 
of the approaching Exhibition, and that they expect to be received as 
contributors on the usual terms. Believing this notion to be correct, we 
take the opportunity of giving publicity to their intention, assuring the 
public at the same time that we will do our best to render their commu- 
nications as intelligible as, we doubt not, they will be found entertaining. 
—Ep. N. M. M.] 
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OCCUPATION OF SULINA BY RUSSIA, 


Russia arrogates the right of protection in the Danubian Principali- 
ties. This claim is founded on a series of diplomatic documents, signed 
between the years 1774 and 1829. In no one of them does there exist a 
single word regarding protection, and her only duty or privilege in virtue 
of them is, that of guaranteeing to the Moldo-Wallachians certain reli- 
gious and civil rights, which were progressively conferred on them by 
their legitimate sovereign, the Sultan. The right of guarantee differs 
widely from that of protection, as the former can never entitle the guaran- 
teeing power to take the initiative under any circumstances whatsoever; 
and it merely obliges it to interpose on the appeal of those possessing the 
rights guaranteed when they are violated. It is an obligation, and not a 

rerogative ; and it imparts no authority, excepting in such contingencies. 
That the conduct of Russia in the Principalities has not been confined to 
these limits is notorious to every one in the least conversant with their 
vicissitudes; and, even if it halk extended no further, still her professed 
attributes would have been exceeded; for, whatever be the tenor of the 
stipulations on which her usurpation of influence over two provinces of 
Turkey is founded, there is a fact that appears to have been hitherto 
somewhat lost sight of, and which tends to x i that all the titles adduced 
in support of her pretensions are null, as she has herself disavowed them 
by proclaiming a different principle on a subsequent occasion. 

When the Sultan was threatened by his rebellious vassal of Egypt in 
the year 1840, his allies came to his assistance, and aided him to drive 
Ibrahim Pasha out of Syria. A treaty was then passed between him and 
four of the European Powers for the purpose of collectively securing the 
Ottoman Empire from the risk of dismemberment. England, Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria respectively engaged to protect the Sultan’s domi- 
nions, and each declared herself to be desirous of maintaining the in- 
tegrity and independence of Turkey, and to be actuated by a spirit of re- 
nunciation of all exclusive influence and all commercial advantages over 
other nations. 'The Danubian Principalities form an integral part of the 
Turkish territory. How then can Russia assume any exclusive rights over 
them after having formally disclaimed, in principle, all privileges or duties 
exceeding those of other powers in the Ottoman Empire? 

Ié is true that the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi might, until lately, have 
been considered as a title for special intervention under certain circum- 
stanees on the part of Russia, but it matters not now whether it could be 
80 regarded with justice or not, as the term of that treaty has expired; 
and no international contract with reference to protection in Turkey can 
Feb.—vyou. XCI. NO. CCCLXU. L 
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be considered in force at present, excepting that of the five Powers 
alluded to. 

It has been the fashion amongst tourists and political writers of late 
years to expatiate on Russian schemes of conquest and on English diplo- 
matic weakness ; and orators have ed on the cougars to — our 
lasenahe As Pecpeneneeneeen © the superior ability of Russian 

nts to those of Great Pitaine A bethets pose be book raised to 
the uninformed, and to lower us in the esteem of other nations by 
this apparent avowal of our own inferiority. However, little = 
foundation can be proved to exist either for apprehension or for humilia- 
tion, when the. facts of the past are fully and pp nae gs examined: 
the time has now come when unprejudiced and impartial observers will 
have the means of judging whether or not our policy, with regard to 
and Russia, is enlightened and vigilant. The Danubian Prin- 
cipalities are the ground on which the diplomatic pt will be en- 
gaged, and it will soon be seen how far our political and commercial in- 
terests in that quarter are done justice to. 

A close and deep insight into the existing state of matters in the 
Moldo-Wallachian provinces points out two remarkable and unusual 
circumstances, which might be effectually taken advantage of. The 
first is, the ce on the spot of an Ottoman diplomatist, who has 
proved himself fally adequate to cope with the difficulties of his position, 
and abundantly capable of meeting in open and determined strife any 
political combatants whom Russia can bring into the field. Ahmed 
Vefyk Effendi, the Turkish commissioner, is thoroughly master of the 
subject which he has to handle; he is frankly devoted to the cause of his 
country, which is identical with ours, and he is highly gifted with that 
unflinching fearlessness and resolute perseverance which, when coupled 
with such abilities, must go far to ensure success. In this respect the 
past and present answer for the future. He has more than once com- 
pletely defeated his opponents, and he still fights gallantly and victori- 
ously in the foremost rank. The other favourable circumstance is the 
character of the Prince of Moldavia, which must necessarily exercise a 
certain degree of influence over the important incidents now in prepara- 
tion. Prinee Gregory Ghika is a man of refined sentiments, endowed 
with a rare measure of kindness of heart and singleness of mind; he is 
incapable of playing a double part to the detriment of his fellow-country- 
men, and of secretly submitting to that foreign usurpation of power so 
baneful to the welfare of his native province, to which he has always been 
sincerely attached. He will not serve the designs of Russia, because he 
knows them to be injurious to Moldavia; and he is loyally disposed to 
_ further the views of Turkey, inasmuch as he believes that they are con- 

ducive to the prosperity of the population committed by her to his charge, 
and that a cordial co-operation with the Porte is the only line of conduct 
consistent with his own honour. If these two eminent personages are 
rightly appreciated, their respective positions may be productive of the 
most salutary results: the natural diffidenee and retiring disposition of 
the latter require that he should be warmly encouraged ; and the spirited 
efforts of the former, who is in fact the mainspring of the powerful 
i which has been set in motion against Russia in the Princi- 
palities, only stand in need of being ably seconded. 
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There are vital questions now under consideration, and they are 
important, both as regarding the undue assumptions of Russia, and the 
justifiable resistance of Turkey, and as concerning our own political 
interests and our trade with the Danubian provinces. The navigation of 
the river is one of them, and it offers an apt illustration of the nature of 
that protection, the legitimacy of which is i ed. 

The Treaty of re ramped ia Seal, in the year 1829, the 
right of establishing and maintaining a quarantine station on one of the 
mouths of the Danube, which forms the boundary between the Turkish 
and Ruesian Empires, and bears the name of Sulina; and, as this is the 
only passage now practicable for shipping, she thus obtained a direct 
influence over the whole trade of the river. We shall see how far the 
exercise of that influence is consistent with the spirit of protection volun- 
teered in favour of the two Principalities. 

A bar of mud crosses the mouth of the channel, and the water becomes 
so shallow over it when no steps are taken to preserve a suitable depth, 
that only vessels of light draught can enter or leave the Danube in the 
end of summer. That being the season in which merchant ships frequent 
the Moldavian and Wallachian ports in search of grain for the European 
markets, the obstruction to trade is considerable, on account of the neces- 
sity of transhipping their cargoes into lighters, and in consequence of the 
danger to which both vessels and cargoes are exposed when bad weather 
overtakes them during the process. The expense of lighterage, and the 
higher rate of insurance required, entail a burden of three shillings per 
quarter on wheat exported from the two Principalities ; and this increase 
of price on Danubian produce places it on disadvantageous terms in com- 
—— with that exported by Russia, an equal quantity of which would 

displaced in the consuming ports of Western Europe if those extra 
charges did not exist; while the total supply, which might be drawn from 
the northern provinces of Turkey, is also materially diminished. 

The occupation of Sulina by the Russians received the sanction of 
Austria in a special convention, passed in 1840, for the maintenance of 
deep water on the bar in consideration of a tax, or toll, on all vessels 
crossing it. Although Great Britain was not a party to this arrange- 
ment, her immediate commercial interests might have been satisfied by 
its realisation ; but, notwithstanding that the dues are regularly paid by 
all ships visiting the Danubian ports, including those of England, no 
measures are taken by Russia for the execution of the corresponding 
operation of dredging the bar; and our trade in this quarter suffers in 
consequence. The contribution would willingly be disbursed by our 
traders in favour of any one who faithfully secured a safe passage to 
their vessels; but, as long as that object remains unattained, not only is 
the tax inequitable, but we have also the right of insisting, in virtue of 
other international stipulations, that the work should be effected; and 
even of effecting it ourselves, if necessary. 

The Treaty of Vienna declared, in the year 1815, that all the navi- 
gable rivers of. Europe should be considered as “ the highways of nations ;” 
and every country having an interest in the navigation of the Danube 
is thereby justified in co-operating for its facilitation. The subsequent 
Treaty of Adrianople has never been recognised by the Europeas 
Powers; the convention between Russia and Austria, concluded in 1840, 
L2 
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is not binding on England ; and the unanimous settlement of the general 
interests of Europe, in 1815, is the only contract in which we partici- 
ted. We, therefore, possess an undeniable right to claim, and even to 
enforce, its fulfilment; and we are invested with a legal title to exercise 
a direct influence over the state of the bar at Sulina, for we have never 
divested ourselves of the rights acquired by us through the Treaty of 
Vienna, as Austria has done by her special convention with Russia. 

It has been argued that the regulations in the Treaty of Vienna re- 
nto | the navigable rivers of Europe, are not applicable to the Danube, 

ause, at the time when it was concluded, that river was virtually 
closed ; all provisions, coming from whatever country, could not then, by 
Turkish law, be removed from a Turkish port, while every other article of 
exchange had to pay three - cent. import and three per cent. export duties 
to Turkey, and because, Turkey not having been in any way a party to 
the Treaty of Vienna, the application of it to the navigation of the 
Danube was never demanded by her. How then can it be just, it is said, 
that a new rule should be applied merely on account of a change having 
taken place in the possession? It is perfectly true that in every treaty 
which can affect the navigation of the Danube, Turkey should be a party, 
as she is deeply interested in obtaining facilities on the opposite bank, 
which she is willing to grant on her own; but still the Treaty of Vienna 
is explicit; no one can deny that the Danube is a navigable river of 
Europe, and as such it is included in the collective bond; the peculiar 
circumstances connected with the lower part of its course did not pre- 
vent the application of the treaty where it flows through Germany; and 
it is a reductio ad absurdum to allege that a general principle for navi- 
gation can be applied to one part of a river and not to another, that 
other being also the most navigable, unless a special clause of exclusion 
exists, which is not the case with regard to the Danube. And even 
supposing that it really was not navigable at the time when the treaty 
was concluded, and that it had subsequently acquired that quality, it 
must now necessarily fall under the conditions laid down for all navigable 
rivers in Europe. 

England was not called upon to participate in the special convention, 
and she would never have abitnied it if she had been a party to it, as 
she could not reasonably expect that Russia would facilitate the naviga- 
tion of the river at a great expense when it must be to the detriment of 
her own commerce; and Russia knew how prejudicial it would be to her 
to do so when she made the engagement, for in 1839, the year before 

: She assumed it, 1208 ships left the ports of Galatz and Ibraila, and only 
270 cleared from her own Danubian harbours of Ismail and Reni. The 
trade of the latter places could not increase, while that of the other two 
might be doubled, and the exports from the Danube, in general, 
were equal to those of the whole of Russia on the Black Sea. It 
was, therefore, evident that the arrangement was made for the ex- 
press purpose of injuring the provinces of Turkey, by obstructing 
their trade, while it benefited that of Russia, and impeded that of Eng- 
land. These, if one may judge by the results, must have been the mo- 
tives of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh, that cabinet which professes to 
protect the provinces in question; and, as for Austria, the convention 
was a nullity as far as she was concerned, for none of its articles either 
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favoured or hurt her interests. The most cursory analysis of its terms will 
suffice to show their illusory nature. The preamble sets forth that it is 
the intention of the high contracting powers to assimilate the navigation 
of the Danube to that of the other navigable rivers of Europe. If that 
were the case, why were the other countries possessing trade in this 
quarter not invited to negotiate with them, an a Om Turkey, who 
is more nearly concerned in the question than any other Power? Why 
was not provision made for the navigation of all the mouths of the 
Danube, instead of confining their deliberations to the subject of the only 
one which was in the possession of Russia? The second article esta- 
blishes the right of towing along the islands of St. George, Lete, and 
Chatel, which Russia had never denied, although her guards always 
threw difficulties in the way of that practice; and it still forms one of the 
chief annoyances to the shiosinel by the continual disputes which arise 
between their crews and the quarantine agents. Austria gained nothing 
dy this. But when it is borne in mind that, up to the year 1835, there 
‘was no sanitary cordon on Lete or Chatel, and that towing on these 
islands was scaled free, it will be understood that Russia thus stole a 
march by advancing her sanitary cordon, without the consent of any 
other government, at the nominal expense of a concession, which was not 
one in reality. The seventh article flaws the amount of the tax levied to 
cover the cost of deepening the water on the bar; that tax is all in 
favour of Russia, and not at all in favour of navigation, either as regard- 
ing Austria, or as benefiting trade in general, for, if Russia had engaged 
to defray the expenses of lighterage in all cases when vessels should be 
unable to cross the bar with their cargoes on board, in consideration of 
the dollar per mast which she received without having cleared the 
channel, there might have been some advantage to navigation, as large 
ships have been known to pay 300l. for lighters, which cargoes have 
sometimes been lost by a sudden change of weather; but this condition 
was not included. Thus the bar was not dredged, lighterage was paid 
by vessels, and the tax was also exacted. These evils are of less import- 
ance to Austria, however, than to Turkey and Great Britain, for the 
produce of Hungary, being wanted only for the Mediterranean and the 
countries beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, does not come to the Black Sea, 
but is conveyed by the Danube, above the rapids at the Iron Gate, which 
form an obstacle to its descending the river, by the Save and Croatia to 
Fiume on the Adriatic, whence freights are cheaper, while the expenses 
thither are not higher than they would be to Galatz. This has been 
proved by experiments of bringing rapeseed to the latter port by 
river boats ; and they have not been profitable. ‘To Austria the conven- 
tion was, therefore, comparatively a matter of indifference, but it has been 
most injurious to all other countries more deeply interested in the trade 
of the Danube. 

The tenure of Russia at Sulina cannot be regarded as possession de 
facto, for she holds it for a special purpose, and in virtue of a treaty with 
another Power. Her conduct at the mouth of the Danube is, conse- 
quently, amenable to the censure and control of the other contracting 
party; Austria could not interfere in virtue of the convention, as she had 
no right to dispose of the property of another in wre | it; but 


Turkey can call upon Russia, on the basis of the treaty at A rianople, 
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to render an account of her stewardship ; and every other government, 
which has, trade to protect on the river, is fully warranted by the Treaty 
of Vienna in maintaiming a system of active restraint on the designs of 
Russia in obstructing it. The question is, how that can be done? 

The bar of Sulina is about two hundred yards in length. It is not 
similar to those which are found at the mouths of most tidal rivers, as it 
is not formed of sand washed in by the sea, which after having been 
removed may be brought back by the next tide or by a strong wind, but 
it is raised by the ual deposit of mud conveyed by the stream; and, 
in order to keep the passage clear, nothing further is required than to 
stir it, and then the current carries it off, while it can only be 
by the slow process of the settling of more mud brought down bythe 
river, as there is no tide in the Black Sea to drive it back again. Before 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Adrianople, the Turks maintained a 
uniform depth of sixteen feet on the bar, by means of heavy iron rakes 
which they obliged all vessels to drag after them during their passage 
out of the Danube; whereas there are now barely nine feet of water on 
it. Two dredging machines were brought to Sulina by the Russians, 
after the signing of their convention with Austria; they were worked by 
manual labour for one day, and then they were laid aside for ever. No 
further effort has been made, at any time or under any circumstances, to 
facilitate the navigation, although two Spanish dollars have been paid by 
every brig that has passed, and three by all ships and steamers. It is 
even said that bags of stones have been sunk, for the purpose of consoli- 
dating the bar, and of creating a permanent obstacle; and an English 
captain declares, that he accidentally fished one up; but, whether this be 
true or not, and it may be true without blame on the part of the Russian 
government, as the owners of lighters may have done it for their own 
mterest, the fact of the intention of Russia to impede the Danubian 
trade is sufficiently demonstrated, by her having allowed the mouth of 
the river to be almost completely closed, without taking any steps to 
that result. 

The Austrian Steam Navigation Company tried to avoid the Sulina 
altogether in their trade between Vienna and Constantinople, by disem- 
—s their goods and passengers at Chernevodo, and transporting them 
_— to Kustendje, gaining thus two full days on the voyage; but the 
idea has been abandoned, in consequence of the inadequacy of the latter 
harbour, where there was great difficulty in loading and embarking them 
in rough weather. Were that port improved, which is said to be practi- 
cable at a small expense, the steam trade might emancipate itself from the 
thraldom of Russia by perfecting this line, but it would never be suitable 
for general commerce. 

The same company has now turned its attention to the St. George's, 
or southernmost mouth of the Danube, which is now being sounded and 

with the view of avoiding the Sulina, by taking the former 
channel on the Turkish side of the Delta. The first objection to this 
scheme is the impossibility of having a town or station on this mouth for 
the convenience of the shipping, unless, indeed, Turkey were to act with 
as little regard for her engagements as Russia does. The 3rd article of 
the Treaty of Adrianople proclaims the navigation of the St. George’s 
branch free to the merchant vessels of all nations, as, also, to the ships of 
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war of Turkey and Russia; and it determines, that on the Turkish bank 
the country remain uninhabited for two leagues from the river, as 
high as the junction of the St. George’s with the Sulina branch, while on 
the islands of the Delta, which are neutral, no establishment or building 
is to be erected, excepting for the purposes of quarantine. Russia observes 
the conditions of this latter clause, in so far as she does not raise any stone 
buildings on the Delta for other purposes; but a town of wooden houses 
has risen into existence at Sulina, which, though very necessary for the 
ipping, can hardly be classed as a quarantine establishment alone. If 
ey cannot form a similar settlement at the mouth of St. George, that 
channel cannot be availed of. Its entrance is rendered difficult and dan- 
banks of mud, which extend into the sea from two miles and a 
half to miles, and there are no landmarks to assist the navigation, 
while the shifting nature of the shoals would oblige all vessels to feel their 
way into the en 4 sounding with a boat, and only with light and 
favourable winds. depth of the water, moreover, does not exceed 
four feet in some places, which would entail more dredging than at the 
Sulina mouth. Another obstacle is the nature of the banks, which, for 
about ten miles up the stream, are so rough and irregular, that towing 
would not be easy; and on the whole the difficulties are estimated to be 
greater than the advantages. 

A suggestion has appeared of late in the Journal de Constantinople, 
that the Portitsa mouth might be made use of, and that, by passing 
through the Lake Rasim, the St. George’s branch might be reached by 
that which is called the Dunavez. But independently of the want of a 
suitable depth of water that exists at all the mouths of the Danube, this 
med would prove exceedingly inconvenient on account of the impossi- 

ility of towing on the lake, which would oblige sailing vessels to wait for 
a fair wind. 

The only other branch of the Danube is the Kilia, or most northern, 
which discharges itself into the Black Sea by no less than seven mouths, and 
the water is consequently very shallow at each of them, as their breadth 
is considerable. It is said that Russia projects rendering this passage 
navigable for the trade of her town of Ismail, which is on the Kila 
branch. If the Sulina mouth were kept open, the general navigation of 
the river would be but little affected by the change ; but if Russia con- 
tinues to obstruct the Sulina with impunity, the opening of the Kilia 
would throw the whole Danubian trade under her immediate and indis- 
putable control ; and such is, probably, the motive of her alleged inten- 
tion. 

The clearing of the Sulina, therefore, becomes @ question of paramount 
importance to all nations trading in the Danube. Besides the bar, there 
are the shoals of Aragany, in the Sulina branch, which require to be 
removed. They lie about six miles below the separation of the channels, 
and they are formed by an artificial deviation of the current, which was 
made for the purpose of fishing. There are at present only nine feet of 
water on them, and they might easily be carried off by closing that short 
channel called the Papadia, or by merely raking the mud, in the same 
manner as was the custom at Sulina when the Turks possessed it. Indeed, 
this seems to be the only process necessary for the security and economy 
of the Danubian trade in the Sulina branch, which would be kept m 
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rfect order by employing a small steamer to rakes over the bar 
a the sheele. The ae would be sedan ed a moderate tax on 
vessels ; and there would be no difficulty in finding a et aan of con- 
tractors who would undertake it, while a commission might be named by 
the governments connected with the trade, in order that the respective 
commissioners might watch over the interests of the shipping of their 
country, as exists on the Rhine. ‘The convention between Russia and 
Austria having been made for ten years, it has now expired, and the 
time has come when the subject should be taken into serious consideration 
by all whom it may concern. Its importance to Great Britain can easily 
be proved, 

. The ave number of British vessels coming annually to the Danube 
was only eight about ten years ago, and even these could not always find 
cargoes for the United Kingdom. The last three years show an average 
of 215, besides 150 foreign ships per annum also carrying grain to Eng- 
land. There is, moreover, every apparent prospect of a steady increase 
of our trade with the Danubian ports, in spite of the great disadvantages 
entailed upon it by Russia. 

These ochmaiuae are positive and palpable. A British ship laden 
with 1000 quarters of wheat draws about thirteen feet of water, and one 
oe, tt 2000 requires at least eighteen to float her over the shoals and 
the ; it is, therefore, very rare that a vessel bound for England can 
get out of the Danube without incurring the expense of lighterage. 
The amount depends, of course, on the quantity of cargo, but it has 
varied from 200/. to 300/. in some cases, This is not the only evil, how- 
ever ; for if it should come on to blow during the transhipment at Sulina, 
the vessel must get up her anchor, or ship it, and stand out to sea if she 
can; and, if she cannot do that, she must go on shore, as has occurred 
more than once. The lighters, in the mean time, ate left to make the 
best of their way into the river again, and in so doing they are some- 
times lost, with all the’grain they may contain. When te the wheat 
rarely escapes being damaged, and it is generally disposed of at a losing 
price to speculators, who avail themselves of these ena Sage 
opportunities to take advantage of the embarrassing position in which 
our shipmasters are thus placed. In consequence of these difficulties 
and risks, freights for England are 13s. per quarter at Galatz, while they 
are only 8s. 6d. at Odessa ; the difference in the length of the voyage, 
were there no such impediments, being equivalent to ls., or at most 
1s. 6d. The additional insurance demanded amounts to 6d. per quarter; 
a considerable sum on 300 or 400 cargoes which we draw from the 
Danube, and the trouble and annoyance occasioned deters a great number 
of vessels from seeking freights at the Danubian ports. The loss to the 
Principality of Moldavia on this last account alone has been calculated 
by a high authority at no less than 300,000/. during the past year, which 
is a sample of the benefits of Russian protection ; and, if the province 
that produces suffers thus, the country which consumes must necessarily 
be a loser in a proportionate ratio. Are not these sufficient inducements 
for a government to take steps for the relief of a branch of its trade ?— 
and will commercial injury be submitted to from the political ambition 
of another gone without a struggle to prevent it? Surely the subject 
is worthy of notice, and the advantages to be derived cannot be con- 
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sidered insignificant. The importance of the Danubian trade, if one 
may judge from certain indications, appears to be somewhat underrated; 
ns | if public attention can be drawn to it, a better appreciation may be 
made. 

It is a singular circumstance, for instance, that generous England 
should be the most parsimonious of European nations with regard to the 
protection of her trade in this quarter, which so much exceeds that of all 
others in general value and in importance to herself. At Galatz, Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia, have Consuls, while we have only a Vice- 
Consul. ‘The respective numbers of vessels despatched having been 
during the past year, 96 Russian, 133 Austrian, 1 Prussian, 44 Sar- 
dinian, and 160 British ships. The emoluments also of these different 

nts are in an inverse ratio to that which would be expected from those 
data. The Russian Consul has 525/. per annum; the Austrian, 4607. ; 
the Prussian, 500/.; the Sardinian, 420/.; and the English Vice-Consul 
has only 250/. Besides this, there are Vice-Consuls of most other 
countries at the neighbouring port of Ibraila, with proportionate incomes ; 
but the English. Vice-Consul at Galatz has also the charge of our com- 
mercial interests at Ibraila, without deriving any additional salary from 
thence, as the Consular fees of both places are swallowed up by the 
Chancery expenses. The consequences of these arrangements are, that 
our representative cannot hold his appropriate position in society with 
regard to appearances among a set of colleagues twice as well remunerated 
as he is, and in a country where appearances dictate the degree of respect 
enjoyed; and, when the Consular body meets on public occasions, the 
agent of England, being of a rank inferior to that of the others, walks, 
not first as he should, but last. 

Our Danubian trade cannot be considered unimportant, when such 
facts as the following speak for themselves:—The average quantity of 
grain annually shipped during the last three years at the Moldo-Walla- 
chian ports, direct for the United Kingdom, amounts to 416,378 imperial 
quarters. In addition to this, about half as much more is generally sent 
te Constantinople and Malta in small vessels, on account of the difficulty 
of navigating those of a suitable size on the Danube in the present state 
‘of the river, and the grain is transhipped at these ports for Great Britain, 
while a considerable portion of the wheat and Indian corn conveyed from 
the Principalities to the different harbours of the Mediterranean, is pur- 
chased there for the English market. 

Such is the present state of the corn trade between Great Britain and 
the Danube, and its future prospects are not less advantageous; indeed, 
Appearances warrant their being called highly promising. There has 
been ain increase of 3,189,015 imperial quarters in the amount of grain 
exported from the town of Ibraila, which is the principal port of Walla- 
chia, during the last six years over that of the preceding six years; and, 
should circumstances continue favourable, it may rise in the next six 
years to 3,000,000 of quarters more than its present amount. The 
augmentation in the exports of Moldavia at Galatz—the only commercial 
harbour of that Principality—has been 717,395 quarters in the last six 
years above those of the preceding term of equal length; but it is not 
probable that they will increase in the same on for the future, and 
it is the opinion of merchants on the spot that they may advance as far 
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as 850,000 quarters, chiefly in Indian corn, but no further. The reason 
why the exportation from Wallachia is increasing more — than that 
from Moldavia is, that the latter province is already much more widely 
cultivated than the former, and there is, consequently, less room for 
extension. It is even computed that if the whole of Wallachia were as 
much cultivated for thirty miles from the Danube, as Moldavia is, it 
might export grain to an amount six times greater than the sister Prin- 
cipality can. But, if agriculture cannot be much extended in Moldavia, 
its produce might certainly be augmented by improvement in its practice. 
After taking a crop of wheat from a piece of land, it is allowed to lie in 
fallow for at least two years, and then it is again sown with the same. 
The mode of ploughing consists in merely stirring the surface-soil to a 
depth of three or four inches ; and all the manure collected at the farms, 
or peasants’ cottages, is thrown into the nearest rivulet to be carried 
away. The natives believe that it injures the crop when applied to the 

; and this may be true when it is ploughed in at such a depth, for 
the moisture might then escape more easily in the commencement of 
summer; but they admit that the soil is improved by the pasturing of 
cattle before it is sown. There is little chance, however, of any decided 
amelioration in the system of husbandry being effected as long as serfage 
exists in these provinces, for the serf is bound to till a certain measure of 
ground for his wry or lord, and he will always endeavour to fulfil his 
task as lightly as possible ; and another great impediment is the practice 
of giving leases for only three years, thus leaving no time for the specu- 
lator to receive the returns of improved culture. 

In one respect there has been, nevertheless, decided progress of late; 
and it is of a nature to promote the corn trade, which was formerly 
checked by the imperfect process of threshing and winnowing, as the 
wheat was ill cleaned, and consequently of inferior quality. The manner 
of separating the grain from the straw, was to lay a quantity of corn in 
a small circular enclosure, and to turn into it from ten to fifty horses, 
which were driven about, treading it out and crushing it, until the whole 
was reduced to a heap of chopped straw mingled with the wheat; it was 
then thrown up into the air with wooden spades during a strong wind, 
which blew away the chaff. But now a great many proprietors have im- 
ported threshing and winnowing machines from England, and they find 
that they obtain twenty per cent. more grain from their crop of wheat by 
using them, besides the advantage of having it better cleaned and kept 
dry during the process by working under cover. The wheat of Mol- 
davia is superior to that of Wallachia, but even there not more than the 
half of the grain produced is fit for the English market, while in the 
latter province at least three-quarters of the produce are deficient in con- 
dition. Until lately, Constantinople was a good market for the low 
wheat of the Principalities; but since the year 1842, when the exporta- 
tion of grain from Turkey was allowed, the produce of the Ottoman 
Empire has so much increased, that Constantinople is sufficiently supplied 
from the country around. The cultivators in Wallachia and Moldavia 
must, therefore, take measures to ameliorate the quality of their grain, 
or they will otherwise have great difficulty in finding a market for 2 
considerable part of it. The oe of storing it in holes in the ground, 
which gave it an earthy smell, is being gradually discontinued; and in 
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this respect the quality is not so bad as it formerly was. It 

strange that, while wheat and barley are generally paw inferion on 
in these provinces, the Indian corn grown in them should be the finest 
in the world ; but such is the case: and it can only be explained by the 
supposition that the seed is of a better kind, and of a less deteriorable 
nature. The quantity produced has much increased of late; and if 
Great Britain should continue to require it, at a price not lower than 
24s. delivered in England, the cultivation of it will probably go on 
extending. Though rude and backward in their practice of agriculture, 
the Danubian Principalities produce a sufficient quantity of grain to 
attract the serious attention of countries which, like England, are 
obliged to import, and the active trade carried on at the Moldo- 
Wallachian ports deserves the mature consideration of those states 
which are directly interested in it, as she is. 

Tallow is an article of exportation from the Danube, which is also of 
some consequence, and the quantity has nearly doubled within the last 
twelve years. About 500 tons of cured beef, in tin cases, are annually 
shipped for England from a factory at Galatz. And the trade in leeches 
from the numerous marshes and lakes is extensive and profitable. 

Almost all the articles imported into the provinces come from the 
United Kingdom, with the exception of fruit and oil, which are brought 
from the Levant, and iron from Russia. We supply them with manu- 
factures, cotton twists, refined and crushed sugar, and coals for the use of 
the Danube steamers. Of the first, there are generally about 4000 bales 
imported per annum; of the second, 5000 bales; of the third, 5000 
hogsheads; and of the fourth, 5000 tons; while the total value of all 
importations to Ibraila and Galatz varies from 600,000/. to 700,000Z. 
a year. This is a great increase of late years, as in 1837 they onl 
amounted to the sum of 97,405/., and they will, in all probability, con- 
tinue to augment, if no misfortune befal the provinces; for by an 
increasing exportation a greater importation will be produced with the 
means of paying for it. 

Until the beginning of 1848, the custom-houses of the two Princi- 
palities were entirely distinct from each other; and merchandise imported 
into the one, having paid duty there, was obliged to pay it again on 
being brought into the other. The customs were united, however, about 
three years ago, and all articles may now pass freely from one province 
to the other, excepting wheat, Indian corr, tallow, and salt. The ex- 
change of these between the Principalities is altogether prohibited; and 
they are not even allowed to be taken from the one to the other for the 
purpose of being exported. These arrangements were first agreed on 
by the two governments in 1832; they were regularly confirmed by a 
customs’ convention in 1835; and they were finally ratified by the act 
of union of the customs in 1846: but they were not pollen until the 
year 1848. This is an instance of the difficulty of carrying out even the 
most beneficial measures under a malevolent foreign influence, miscalled 
Protection. The duties are three per cent. on every article of importa- 
tion, the valuation being settled between the customer and the merchant. 
Then there are extra dues: such as 2 piastres per oke on tobacco; 1 
piastre per bottle on wine; and a small town-duty on wine in casks. 
Besides these, a most pernicious tax exists at Galatz, which is the cause 
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of much annoyance, and of considerable loss to merchants sending goods 
into the interior. It consists in ten per cent. on the amount of hire paid 
for waggons ; and, as it is farmed, the speculator endeavours to raise 
their price by every possible means ; aot a Pepe mg to establish a 
monopoly, by engaging all the waggoners in his service, in order to let 
them out to the merchants at the most exorbitant rates. The importa- 
tion of common wine is prohibited in both provinces, as is likewise that 
of salt, which is drawn in great quantities from the Carpathian moun- 
tains. Every article of exportation pays a duty of three per cent. on 
valuation, with the exception of wheat, which pays four piastres per kilo, 
being four per cent. ; rye paying the same sum, which is equal to eight 
per cent.; Indian corn, two piastres and twenty-eight paras, or four per 
cent.; barley in the same ratio; tallow, three per cent., valued at four 

iastres and a half per oke; and cattle, horses, and sheep, on which there 
is a fixed duty per head. 

Galatz and Ibraila are both called free ports; but they are only so 
in fact, inasmuch as importations do not pay the three per cent. duty on 
being landed, and they pay it on being sent into the interior; thus the 
inhabitants of these towns consume their coffee and sugar duty free, 
while all articles of produce are taxed when exported. 

The concourse of merchantships is considerable at both places, and, 
although much was said to the ae A the recent change in the navi- 
gation-laws does not now appear likely to occasion any great difference 
in the number of those offering for freight from the Danube to the 
United Kingdom. Besides English vessels, Austrian ships, in virtue of a 
treaty, could load for England direct ; and Greek merchantmen could 
also do so, by touching at a port of Greece, without causing much delay 
or expense. The only other flag often seen in the Danube is the Sar- 
dinian ; but, as that flag has a high protection for its home trade, it 
does not seem probable that it will enter into competition with the Bri- 
tish flag for the carrying trade to England. Neither will the new 
enactment create any lasting reduction in freights; because it suits 
English vessels to come out in ballast, and load wheat or Indian corn 
at lls. per quarter, making two voyages a year, which may easily be 
done; Austrian ships do not come forward to receive cargoes for Great 
Britain under 13s, or 14s. per quarter; and Greek vessels are not often 
of a class fit to go to England, while, owing to the greater risks incurred 
by bad faith under that flag, a British ship is always preferred at the 
difference of 1s. per quarter more. 

A considerable number of vessels is annually constructed at the Moldo- 
Wallachian ports, and shipbuilding is carried on with a degree of activity 
proportionate to the development of the mercantile and agricultural 
resources of the Principalities. They are, however, dependent on others 
for materials. The wood of Wallachia, being grown on the plains, does 
not last long, and a ship built of it is hardly seaworthy after ten or twelve 
years ; the timber decays fast in a position where it is alternately wet 
and dry ; and it costs nearly as ides that which is brought from the 
Bulgarian port of Tulcha. It is inferior in quality to the latter, although 
it can be procured of larger size, and in durability it is far from ‘being 
ye to it, as a vessel well built of Bulgarian wood is said to be capable 
of serving twenty years in good condition. Large trees are found in 
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Bulgaria, however, only in places difficult of access, and the roads are so 
bad that it cannot be conveyed along them ; the timber procured from 
thence is, therefore, small, and the largest ship that cam be built of it 
will not carry more than 2000 quarters of wheat, or 360 tons weight. 
Good ship-carpenters are paid from fifteen to sixteen dollars per month, 
that is, about 18s. per week, besides their food. Ironwork and copper are 
brought from Constantinople. Treenails are also obtained from thence, 
not of oak, as in England, but of ash. Cordage comes from Trieste or 
Odessa, that from the former place being better than the other; and 
canvas for sails is imported from Odessa, while cotton for the same pur- 

is sent from Malta. The latter material is cheaper, and, when it is 
kept carefully from damp and mildew, it lasts nearly as long as sailcloth 
made of hemp. The spars of Moldavia are all of white pine, and do not 
stand more than five years’ work, even when well taken care of; they are 
cheap, asa mast for a vessel of 200 tons costs 2/. 10s. in Galatz, whereas 
the same piece of wood would fetch 10/. at Constantinople. The red 
pine, of which spars come from Fiume, is more valuable, and a mast of 
that size will last ten or twelve years, but it would cost 20/. when pur- 
chased in the Ionian Islands, whence such timber is brought to the 
Danube. Shipbuilding is thus carried on under every possible disadvan- 
tage; but so great is the movement of the Danubian trade, enriched by 
the prodigious natural wealth of the northern provinces of Turkey, that 
even in this particular a rapid advance is visible. 

The application of the treaty of 1837 to the Danubian Principalities, 
which have lately been brought under it as the remainder of Turkey 
already had, will be productive of important effects on our trade, for the 
regulation of which it was concluded between our government and the 
Ottoman Porte. The duty on the introduction of merchandise, instead 
of being only three per cent., will be increased by an addition of two 
per cent.; goods, having paid full duties at Constantinople, will not have 
to pay again on entering the provinces; those which have paid three per 
cent. there will only pay two per cent. here ; and the importation of 
salt, not produced in Turkey, will be permitted under a duty of five om 
cent. It is to be remarked, at the same time, as regards England, that 
salt does not appear in the tariff as an article either of importation or of ex- 
portation. The anomalous free ports of Ibraila and Galatz will be abolished, 
or at least the system must be modified, as it cannot work under the tee : 
and their suppression would be rather advantageous than otherwise to trade, 
as the only benefit they offer is that the merchant who imports, not being 
called upon to pay duty until he sends his goods into the interior, gains 
time to make his payments; while the disadvantage is, that people from 
the country cannot freely purchase for their small wants, because they 
must either go the custom-house in town, and there pay the duty, taking 
a permit to pass the gates at a great loss of time and trouble, or pay at 
the gate, where the custom-honse agents exact an arbitrary duty, always 
higher than that which they are entitled to. This circumstance is said 
to diminish, very considerably, the retail trade of the town, the consump- 
tion of the interior, and consequently the importation of the province. 
All excise duties will be taken off, excepting, perhaps, that on tobacco, 
which, being a product of Turkey, may still be liable to a small tax of 
this kind; and the duty on the hire of waggons for the transport of 
goods into the interior must fall, which will be a great relief to trade. 














THE SEASONS OF LOVE. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


I witt love thee in the spring-time, 

For ’twas spring when first we met, 
All on earth seem’d bright around us, 

And that brig lingers yet ; 
It is true that we wer¢ younger, 

But so joyous was the scene, 
We have scarcely felt that Winter 

With his chilly breath has been. 
O’er our days of spring-tide weather 

Joy’s sun has scarcely set, 
Then I'll love thee in the spring-time, 

For twas spring when first we met. 


I will love thee in the summer, 

For, when the spring was o’er, 
In the summer of thy beaut 

Thou wert fairer alien before; 
And now the fruits of autumn 

Are "d on the bough, 
And autumnal days creep o’er us, 

I will love thee dearly now. 
Though our spring of life is over, 

Riper fruits life’s branches fill ; 
Then in summer and in autumn, 

I will love thee dearly still. 


And now winter is approaching, 

And the sunshine must depart, 
If wecloser cling together, 

He can never touch the heart. 
For the - that are departed 

! we never will repine, 

While we live and love together, 

And such joys are thine and mine. 
All the seasons I fove thee, 
All the days thou shalt be dear— 

utumn— W inter— 

Yes—TI'll love thee all the year. 
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HAWKING AT LOO, A PALACE OF THE KING OF HOLLAND. 
BY CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 


WHEN we were at the Hague, in the summer of 1847, a friend of ours 
who was attached to the court, a rhan of most refined taste and reading, 
and who combined with them the qualities of a good sportsman, told us 
one day that we ought not to miss seeing the hawking which the Prince 
of Orage, and several gentlemen of his acquaintance, were then enjoy- 
ing at his summer palace of Loo, some three leagues (hours) from 
Arnheim, on the Rhine. We were going thence to Amsterdam and 
Utrecht, and he half promised to meet us at Loo, and introduce us to some 
of the members of “‘ Za Société de la Fauconnerie.” At Amsterdam, 
however, we received a letter from him, in which he informed us that he 
should be prevented from this excursion; but he gave us the proper 
directions for making it alone. 

I had long been desirous of witnessing that noble sport, which, since 
shooting flying has been carried to such perfection, is now grown almost 
obsolete, and would willingly have made a much more considerable détour 
to be present on such an occasion. I had seen, at Amsterdam, a Wouver- 
mans describing auch a scene, and was anxious, from my own experi- 
ence, to judge of the difference between the sport in olden times, and that 
of the present day. Of course, I did not expect that that excellent 
painter’s representation would be borne out in all its details, for the pic- 
turesque costume of the cavaliers and ladies, who always figure in that 
master’s pictures, would doubtless be wanting. As little did I hope to 
see realised those mellow tints and perfect harmony of colouring —the 
wonderful animation and symmetry of his horses, grouped in ever-varied 

. With all this fresh in my memory, we reached Arnheim. 

The immediate vicinity of this little town on the Rhine is very pic- 

turesque, richly wooded, possessing in its environs several pretty count 
and enlivened by moving water, a rare phenomenon in Holland, 

whose wearisome flatness is here broken into little hills, which call to 
mind parts of Devonshire. Some one told us that the Dutch, with a 
vivacity of imagination in which that prosaic people rarely indulge, are 
fond of calling the environs of Arnheim the Dutch Switzerland, and we 
maghed very much at the extravagance of the fancy. 

e made a bargain with a man who lets carriages, to take us early to 
Loo, and, on the following morning, were on our wes by six o'clock. 
Very soon after quitting the town we entered the heath, which extends 
far and wide in all directions, only ending with the Ems and the sea. 
‘There was a thin haze in the atmosphere, which blunted the brilliance of 
the sunlight, and presented still more drearily this = gga scene. On 
every side stretched out the brown horizon of heather, and no moving 
thing but our, clumsy waggon animated the wilds around us—if, in fact, 
the motions of a Dutch hack, with one of his masters to conduct him, may 
be said to be capable of imparting animation to anything. The highway, 
as is everywhere the case in Holland, was paved with brick, and thus 
we rolled easily and slowly along towards Loo. 

Our lazy progress, the deadness of the morning air, and the sleepiness 
of the driver, caused a corresponding drowsiness in ourselves; but at a 
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landlady, when made acquainted with the motives of our 

journey, gave us to understand, by signs and wonders, that the *geprm 
were in the habit of going out for their sport very early, and that, as the 
bane gner lay some two hours or so beyond Loo, we must hurry, 
if we to see it on that day. Our leisurely pace had already 
us late into the morning, and there was evidently, if our infor- 

mation was to be relied on, a pressing necessity for speed. But our 
coachman, a young Netherlander of seventeen or eighteen, as though he 
had already effected the passa of the Andes, or the ascent of Mount 
Blanc, seemed to feel it his indisputable privilege to stop to fill his pipe ; 
and notwithstanding our nag was as fat and as fresh as when we started, 
he quietly fixed himself on a bench by the door, and, with a phlegm quite 
melancholy to behold at an age in which one is accustomed to see 
ightliness and enterprise, began to smoke and vegetate in a manner 
unmistakably national. In the mean while we were sitting in the 
, waiting his movements, or, rather, his immobility. Had I been 

a master of Dutch, I might very likely have seduced him to accelerate his 
pace by the temptation of galore of tobacco and beer in Loo, but as I had 
only at my command French, and the severer dialect of my vernacular, 
there was no possibility of anything like an interchange of sentiments 
between us; and when I had exhausted my “indignant silence,” we 
betook ourselves to what Demosthenes considers the most irresistible art 
of oratory, and expressed ourselves in action! This consisted in four 
determined fists being presented to him at once; and, startled by a 
vivacious y of this sort of argumentum ad hominem, probably never 
before experienced in his whole life, ‘* Jaw, jaw,” drawled out Meister 
Hans Hoggeboom, and began to raise himself into the box of the 


little — where I remember we stopped towards the close of our 
qourney, 


waggon. 
We again plodded forwards, and, on nearing Loo, entered upon 
pleasing scenery, diversified, like the vicinity of Arnheim, with trees and 
water, though no longer in motion. The instructions given to our 
fat boy were to deposit us at the inn. We consequently passed, nolentes 
volentes, a very and tempting hotel, facing a small lawn, and, 
turning a corner to the right, were set down at the appointed Gasthaus, 
a low and long building, terminating at one end in a stable. Here we 
found several fellows lounging indolently about, with apparently nothing 
to do; and on my inquiring at what hour the sport would take place, one 
of them informed me, in very pure English, that the gentlemen went out 
every day at four o'clock P.M., = if I remember correctly, he added, 
that the time was somewhat dependent on the weather. I soon learned 
that this knot of idlers were the falconers, whose occupation it was to train 
ns tend upon the birds, and that they had lived many years in Eng- 


It was not later than nine when we arrived, and it became a matter of 
some interest how we should manage to pass the interval till four o’clock. 
ra ’ a resort of the dey eee B for a pith ne in summer, where 

ive in simplici usion ; alth the ens are 
fine, the pe are ps Beecce and dreary. The palace esclf is an 
edifice without architectural embellishment, standing a few paces from 
the public lawn, and opening behind upon the gardens, whieh have here 
and there pretty sheets of water. We continued to while away no little 
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time over our breakfast, which we prolonged as lei as our hostess 


had it, but it was over long before the day be considered 
shorter than when we commenced. We that our friend 

had not ‘been able to come from the Hague, as he several members 
ub, with whom we might have amused ourselves during the 


of the cl 

i As it was, we made shift to while away the hours in strollin 
about the lawn, pianted with linden-trees, in looking into the hotel, 
peeping a gate which opened into the palace gardens—a verbotener 


. But all this required very little time in comparison with what 
we had on our hands. To say the truth, we were terribly bored at Loo. 
I remember finally fixing myself listlessly at the inn window, and gazi 


vacantly at the absence of anything worth looking at on which the 
window opened. A road ran before the house, and I longed to follow it, 
little caring in which direction. But the falconers, luckily, were nearly — 
as’ idle as ourselves. They had their pipes, however, and they were 
Dutch; consequently they smoked them the livelong day, and stood 
about as motionless as the time. At length one of a very clever 
fellow, drew near me, with an evident readiness to fall into conversation, 
if I were disposed to start one. He could not have been more socially 
inclined than I was myself ; and when I opened by some remark on his pro- 
fession, he followed it up by a long and learned discourse on the noble 
— in which, in former days, high lords and ladies delighted to excel. 
t was one ofthe entertainments enumerated by the author of “ The 
Schoolmaster,” the quaint Roger Ascham, as worthy the cultivation of 
gentleman, if not indispensable to the accomplishment of his 
education. My informant, gratified to speak on what he was so able to 
deseribe, gave me, after the manner of persons of his class, minute 
details of his mode of taming and training, or as it was te in those 
gallant times, of reclaiming and manning the falcon; of the kind and 
quantity of food he was accustomed to allow them; of the qualities of 
peculiar breeds ; their character, capabilities of endurance, and strength 
and weight ; their courage and velocity; and, in a word, a running history 
of hawks individually and generically, with a conciseness and observation 
which would have given pleasure to the great Buffon himself. For the 
purpose of illustration, he begged me to cross the road I had been idly 
contemplating, and look at the falcons. I very g accepted the offer, 
and found them posted, starch as so many sentinels, on their 
perches. They had all small leathern hoods on, closely fitted to the head, 
and covered on each side with crimson plush or velvet, which gave a very 
y air to the stately birds, though’ they were thereby completely 
rived of the light. On their legs were small thongs of leather, closel 
buttoned, to which little bells were fastened, that tinkled as they mov 
They were also tied to the perches either by leathern leashes or chains, 
connected to the leg by bits of leather, termed jesses. On our a 
the birds indicated their consciousness of our presence by a quick, jerking 
motion of the head, and a restive fluttering of the wings, as though sen- 
sible of the approach of strangers, or impatient of delay, and weary of 
waiting for their e. They were of a dark brown and black colour, 


and of imilar size, and tl 
Sap teued A geo ine 
with unusual ness, so that I could not help regretting that nearly 


the only birds that delight to soar into the heavens, and can look itn 
mM 2 
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the face, should thus be hooded from its beams, and chained to the earth! 
quite unknown to the falconer. He felt a pride 


led we a pride in his falcons, and esteemed them very lucky birds 


iH 
ii 
ij 
i 
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themselves up to a stately attitude, and moved quickly about as though 

of daring, an esprit de corps, animated their patron 
and themselves. He showed a confidence and exultation in them, such 
rab manifests for his barb in the desert, or a corsair for his bark. 
There might have been thirty or more of them, but I only saw those 
that were out of the mews, there being still more within. 

When our communicative friend had given us every information con- 
ing the hawks and the sport, we again resumed our places at the inn 
window, and soon afterwards remarked a gentleman pass in a hurry, who 
had at least passed three times before during the morning, always with 
the same bustle and nervousness in his manner. He was dressed very 
simply, in a way neither indicating elegance nor a want of taste: “un 
paapilce d’été, un u blanc, et redingote couleur de vin.” He 
carried a small stick, which he was continually switching about as though 
striking at insects, or like a nervous man who keeps himself in perpetual 
motion without knowing it. He seemed to remark us particularly, and, 
finally, called the falconer to ask who we were ; on his return we put the 
same question to him, and learned that he was the Prince of Orange, 
the Crown Prince of Holland. It seems he was an amateur of horses, 
and kept his stud in the stable at the end of the inn, whither he was con- 
stantly guing during the day. A few hours later I saw him again, quite 
alone with his little son, a youth of nine or ten years of age, teaching 
him to ride a pony on the lawn in front of the palace. He had a long 
whip, which he cracked like a ao my in a circus, while the pony 
ran round in a ring, occasionally kicking up its heels as the prince 
cracked his whip, much to the delight of the young heir on its back. 
I could not help thinking whether he would in future hold the “ reins of 
government” as cleverly as he did the pony, though his seat will no doubt 
be quite as secure, considering the character of the Dutch, who move on, 
like the dray-horse we had in the morning, phlegmatically and with a 
— The prince and his son spoke English constantly together, 
and, i without the slightest foreign accent. They could doubtlessly 

the Dutch as well, though of all languages in Europe it is probably 

ee ns Cae 

ing the ing, I had observed a close-covered waggon standing 

near the high’fence which inclosed the palace, so as nearly to come under 
the outstretching branches of the garden trees. It had two wheels, 
and the shafts were propped up with pieces of wood. I concluded it was 
some itinerant exhibition, but it proved to be the travelling equipage of a 
party of gipsies. For what purpose they had established themselves at 
this remote little place, seemed to know. They appeared to have 
<iiel Cidade Mnaabih Ueldamnan ob’ tesie.maeen were alto- 
| ior to what one ordinarily sees. Perhaps they had arrived 

i a long journey, or possibly their habits preserved a keeping 

ith their outward ity; but the gipsies slept fashionably late, 
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and I rather envied them so many hours of unconsciousness at Loo, They 
did not before one o’clock, and the first living thing that 
out of a little door, at one end of the equi was a very experienced 
head on the shoulders of a woman. Spite of the assaults of some seventy 
years of a nomadic and varied life, her rich por her oye had not 
yet deadened into sallowness, and her hair, still jet-black, contrasted 
vividly with a scarf of bright yellow wound round her head. Had Rem- 
brandt still lived in the Netherlands, I know not where he could have 
found more lustrous eyes or a more genial subject! She seemed to, be 
waiting for somebody, and leaned for a long time at the door, looking 
down the road. We approached nearer, and found that she was convers- 
ing with some one within. The language was strange; it was neither Dutch 
nor German; and to the questions she put, replied one of the most musical 
voices that ever reached my ear ! 

“What a barbarous language,” said I, when the Rembrandt asked the 
first question. 

“ But what a musical one!” answered my friend, when the youthful 
voice replied to it from within. 

Harmonious, indeed, was the voice! There was no bird in all the 
garden of Loo, nor a fountain under the royal balcony, that could yield a 
tone so melodious! I could have wished that the voice should never cease. 
We sat down near by and listened. The fine old face that looked out on 
us from the little door expressed no emotion with which we could in any 
way be connected; she looked at us and talked on, quite indifferent 
whether we listened or not. She had been wandering about the world 
too many years, and seen too many strange faces, to be affected by the idle 
curiosity of two commonplace men like us, dressed in a couple of travelling 
eoats and foraging caps. At intervals the musical voice broke in upon 
the stern tone of the old woman, and it was evident the gipsy had started 
a subject which interested both in no common degree. Soon she turned 
half round, still leaning on the door with one arm, while she gesticulated 
vehemently with the other; then left the door and grew very bois- 
terous, till the musical voice sunk beneath the storm. In a moment 
the door was slammed back, and we turned away with hearts full of 
sadness for this charming being we had never seen. Perhaps the 
dark old Hecate had a siren caged up! A few paces from the equipage 
we met a boy, evidently a gipsy, with the same sunburnt brown com- 

lexion, the same b eyes that had been looking at us, though 

ighter, quicker, and with all the fire of youth. He was not ill- 
dressed; he wore large trousers, a jaunty green jacket, with a broad 
low-crowned hat, exactly what the Spaniards a sombrero. His 
hair was not long, as though worn for effect, but richly curled ; and 
when he raised the sombrero, and bade us good day in German, I 
remembered a portrait of -Murillo’s for which I could have convinced 
myself he had sat. 

“You see how it is,” said I; ‘this must be the son of the old 
woman. You see all her former beauty reproduced in this fellow’s 
beautiful face !” 

He went to the w and spoke; in a moment the old head re- 

at the door. It opened, and the youth entered. And was this 

? “This question I asked myself, and my friend put it to me. We 
were both thinking of the musical voice; and yet, was it not enough? 
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A reasonable man would have been contented with what was so perfect ; 
mut love, like avarice, is never satiate! We were in love with the musical 
voice. . It must be the voice of the old gipsy’s daughter, the sister of the 
bythe rte a ae anno all his fine fea- 
tures softened b: grace and delicacy sex, what a it were 
pense AR pay ia would be the —an old mother with 
two such She, perhaps ith the endless turmoil of the 
world, timorous and uncertain of its changes; they almost alone in its 
length and breadth, cast upon its surface like waifs on the sea. It was a 
sad thing to think what might become of them, of her; and to hear that 
sweet, voice in sorrow, to listen to the plaints of a poor girl, with no heart 
in the universe to pity her but her young, feeble brother's, had been in- 
tolerable. 1 had become impatient at the speed of time ; it flew like the 
falcons, and I would fain have fastened the jesses and hooded it. The hour, 
however, for the sport approached. There was a bustle among the 
falconers, and a flutter among the falcons; one even heard at the inn the 
busy tinkle oftheir little bells, and saw them ing their red hoods, 
stepping impatiently along the perches, and spreading their strong wings 
in € ion of fight. The falconers, who had hung round the whole 
morning in the ordinary loose dress of the Dutch peasantry, now came out 
in the t costume of the olden time, which romancers have long de- 
i to describe, and the artists to portray. They were a strong set 
fellows, imposing in stature, and energetic in their attitudes, accus- 
tomed all their lives to fly the falcon to its prey, and mount their horses 
for the chase. This inspiriting sport had given a freedom to their 
carriage, and a certain dignity to their deportment, which well became the 
dress they wore. It consisted of top-boots, highly polished, with spurs 
attached, light drab tights, bright-co waistcoats, and a dark green 
coat, ornamented with large buttons embossed in forms of animals, or small 
reliefs representing scenes from the sport. Each had on a green hunting 
hat, with a tuft of heron’s plume ad jauntily in the band, while long 
buekskin gauntlets, coming far over the wrists,.completed the gallant 
i a The falcons were sent ina species of cage before them, and 
in afew minutes afterwards the troop galloped away at full speed towards 
the scene of hawking. 

But the rare old sport had lost for me a great part of its attraction. 
Thad heard a voice more thrilling than the halloo; and now, drawn perhaps 
7 merry jingle of the bells and chains, or the noisy bustle of departure, 

daughter of the old gipsy gently opened the door and descended from 
the and her gentle notes, before I knew it, came warbling into my 
ear in arbitrary music, to which she sang some plaintive verses in the 
same strange language I had heard in the morning. I turned quickly, 
and she stood almost at my shoulder. It was like a form from the East, 
or the heroine of a sad of the Moors in their last days at Grenada! 
Nay, it was a Madonna of Murillo, with those melancholy, hopeful fea- 
tures that look down upon you with all modesty and the holy enthusiasm 
of a mother’s tenderness! She stood picture-like, moving the lower 
chords of her guitar, her large eyes resting mournfully on me, while her 
voice echoed its despair in my heart. I never understood any song so 
little, and never have I felt one so much. It was her whole history 
——her heart breathed into sound. It was from no law of physiognom 
that I comprehended her, and from no gesture, for she stood as sil 
as marble, her eyes scarcely moving from me. But there was that, 
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a soul, in them that all motion, all change of expression—a 
Sdabad phason; 0 sincel catiannt of ephappianen She was not more 
than seventeen, and the melancholy which suffused her features was 
rather the tendency of her nature than the impress of misfortune. There 
was a refinement in her being which could not accustom itself to the 
vulgar relations forced upon her, and their shadows were wrought into 
the lineaments of her tender beauty. I would gladly describe this, but it 
was of a kind which no one may express; her eyes, like her brother's, 
were dark and lustrous; they were not piercing, but eloquent and win- 
ning; her forehead was high and symmetrical, the nose thin and ten- 

moulded, her chin had the mere impress of a dimple, and her lips 
a beauty not dependent on voluptuousness. Her hair was partly con- 
cealed by a scarlet scarf wound round her head with no studied care, and 
a few tresses fell over the ear, and were brought round behind in a knot. 
Such the description, but of what avail ?— 


To such as see thee not my words were weak; 
To those who gaze on thee what language could they speak? 


The same traits may produce a thousand different faces, but I have 
never seen but one like that! The refined spirit of her being beamed 
through the forms of her beauty, and softened them to the expression of 
aseraph. As it is beyond the power of the artist to reproduce the soul 
of the Cenci;.so it seems that Nature had but one form of loveliness, and 
ine it to the gipsy’s daughter. Her dress was simple, and became her 

iffident mien and manner. Before she finished the plaintive air, she must 
have remarked the pleasure it had given me, for, without my speaking, she 
seemed to rouse, as it were, the slumberous instrument to a more vigorous 
tone, and sang again with indeed more energy, but with the same pre- 
vailing sadness. The melody seemed to express a lament, but not one of 
despair. It rose and fell with the fitful variation of a passion, at. times 
low and moanful, again startling and resistless. Her eyes brightened as 
the wail of the music grew louder ; her bosom moved with an effort not 
oceasioned by the exertion of her voice; and on a sudden, a gush of tears 
bedimmed the light in her eyes, and her notes trembled till inaudible, 
But in a moment she again collected herself, and said to me, 

‘* You are sad; I will sing you gayer music!” And while the tears still 
hung in her eyelids, a smile shone through them like light into dew- 
drops; and she played a lively strain, and sang to it a merry ditty, like 

one hears in the south of France. 

Ere she had finished it, the carriage was ready ; and my friend, who 
‘ retained more self-possession, urged on me the necessity of departure. 
The girl ceased at once, and turned with a smile to leave, like one who 
felt herself in the way. 

“ But. you will accept this, signorina?” said J, offering her a piece 
from my purse. 

“ E che il Dio vi renda felice,” replied she, smiling with her peculiar 
charm, while the tears still stood in her eyes. 

_ [never saw her again; but I shall never forget her face nor her smile. 
When we returned from the hawking, she was gone. I inquired which 
way they went, and learnt they had taken the road to Arnheim, 
Che il Dio la renda felice {” was also the wish of my heart. She was 
an Italian, another Mignon wandering in the North! 








turned towards the north-east, and entered a barren district of heath 
The same dreary stretch of heather-grown common surrounded us as 
during the drive of the ing; the sky, too, was again overcast, and 
the cold grey tint of the had cast,a fitting canopy over the 
ees" waste. Suddenly the carriage turned from the narrow road to 
the left into. still narrower and ruder path. 1 looked with curiosity for 
a bird in the air, but nowhere was a living thing to be descried. We 
rattled on for some little time, till at length the vehicle stopped, and we 
found ourselves at the foot of a small elevation, surmounted by a little 


open in front, and provided with several seats, occupied by a party 
of some six or ei geotlenen. The falconers were standing near their 
horses in front, the birds resting on their fists, and the attention of every 
one directed towards the ok whence the herons were omer to 
ig It was a spirited scene; with the desolate moor, the blackening 
sky, the restive horses, the falconers in costume, with the hawks perched 
on their gauntlets, and the leashes in the hand; behind them, several 
gentlemen, with their horses also ready at their side: a spectacle of 
another age, a perfect representation of the “gentle sport of hawking.” 
I found the language spoken to be entirely English ; as, indeed, were the 
majority of the members of the society. Nearly every person present 
was ae and among them the Duke of s, who had brought his 
ra-glass, and was peering into the distance through it, though in- 
y,—thus uniting a modern contrivance with » 6 amusements of 
the olden time. These gentlemen received me, as a stranger, with 
great civility; offered me every advantage to witness the sport, and 
gave me several particulars concerning the club. 

While we were conversing together there was a cry of “A heron, a 
heron !” and the eyes, glasses, and lorgnettes of every one were at once 
directed towards the quarter indicated. Far away, and high up against 
the grey clouds, appeared a small black point in scarce perceptible 
motion. It became now a question of discussion how near the victim 
would while the falconers were busy inspiriting the hawks, and 
“ the hood.” The black point in the mean while grew larger 
and larger, and it became evident the heron would pass nearly above the 

where we were. The gentlemen stood ready to mount their horses, 
and the falconers had one foot in the stirrup. The heron came flying in 
a direct line, its long legs outstretched, horizontally with its neck and 
body. It was now time; the hood was drawn, the jesses loosed, and lo! 
the proud falcon shot See re like an arrow, into the air, while 
the unconscious heron laboured steadfastly along in a straight line towards 
its nest. At a distance of, I believe, some miles behind us, lay a thick 
wood in which they build, and from which they regularly fly in the 
morning to fish in a stream toe through marshes into the Rhine. 


After a day of industrious angling ey return towards nightfall to their 
nests, their crops laden with fish for their young. _It is on this homeward 


passage that the hawk is taught to interrupt the heron’s flight, and strik 

the devoted creature to the earth. The heron kept still Cecaniuante 
on its course; the falcon soared higher and higher, bearing continually 
towards his quarry, until he came directly above it, when, suddenly draw- 
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in his wings, he fell, as it seemed, like a heavy mass the heron, 
missed it. It was then that it first i itself attacked, and in 
a paroxysm of terror screeched in the most piteous manner, fluttered its 
as though losing its strength, and hesitated in what direction it 
endeavour to make itsescape. But the voracious hawk, apparently 
vexed with its failure, shot again into the air, and was again preparing to 
stoop, with redoubled velocity, when the heron, with instinctive appre- 
hension of peril, uttered violent screams, flew wildly about in irregular 
circles, and finally ejected all the fish that it had gathered} during the 
morning, which ray one after the other among the heather. But it was 
of no avail to the poor creature. His doom was fixed; down came the 
faleon’ this time with unerring exactness, and seizing it by the neck, 
proudly fluttered a moment higher into the air, or, as it is termed, 
“ trussed ;” and then both falcon and heron descended perpendicularly, 
performing graceful tions, and presenting a spirited picture of light- 
ness and motion, till they sunk in the heather. In a moment gentlemen 
and falconers, already mounted, spurred on their fine horses from every 
direction to the spot where the two birds were contending, or rather 
where the hungry ih was pluming and hacking out the entrails of the 
heron with his beak, as he clutched its neck and body in its talons, The 
faleonérs arrived first, and hastened to substitute a fowl for the heron, 
' whose flesh the hawk never feeds on; while the latter, not perceiving the 
change, commenced devouring the flesh with voracity. The heron, which 
lay ing in pain, was now killed, and his carcase thrown aside upon 
the heath. Here closed, so to speak, the first scene. Either the weather 
was unfavourable, or for some other reason the herons were fewer on this 
occasion than usual; and while we waited for another, a gentleman of 
the club entertained me with some gossiping narrations of some of its 
members. It seems there still exists in Holland a very ancient family, 
that of the Fauconniers, who owe their name to their predominant passion 
for falconry. In earlier times all the portraits of the men were painted 
with a falcon resting on their fists; and among them were two by Rem- 
brandt, of remarkable freshness, and in the best manner of the artist. 
There is a certain picturesqueness in the attitudes of these worthy old 
fellows, with their falcons on their fists, that evidently pleased the painter’s 
fancy, and he seems to have made it a labour of love, and bestowed upon 
them all the rich effect of colouring and shade of which he was so emi- 
nent a master. Fortunately for the lovers of the Dutch school, these 
valuable portraits have recently come into the collection of the late King 
of Holland, who purchased them for 33,000 guilders from two members 
of the family unable to agree concerning their possession. Whether 
these unique portraits have passed into the collections of 004 a¢0. 
having been sold together with the other treasures of art amassed by his 
late majesty, I know not, for I have not examined the catalogue of the 
Hague Gallery, on which the Emperor of, Russia had a mortgage to an 
enormous amount—a million of guilders. 

While I sat on a bank, Sbly entertained by my companion, time 
flew very gaily on, though no heron could be seen to follow its example. 
He amused me very much with piquant stories of several — present, 
which I regret it would be improper to repeat, and whi are yet a 
source of diversion as I recal them. This sketch of a worthy belonging 
to one of the learned professions, and a member as well of the club, was 
especially entertaining, and his anecdote derived no little vivacity from 
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the hero’s being in propria persona before us. Nature and good keeping 
had blessed him with a comfortable corpulency, that worderfully became 
his roysterous manners and good-natured jocosity. He laughed at every- 
thing and everybody, and everybody laughed at him. He was one of 
those rare good fellows that nothing disturbs, and who journey on through 
life as the flowing beaker used to go down the olden banquet-board, 
diffusing good-humour on all sides; and, like the draught from the 
beaker, the fun he occasions, to judge from its cleverness, will probably 
long survive the period when he can himself enjoy it. He possessed at 
once, it seems, the somewhat contradictory devotion to Diana and Venus, 
and is said to have broken more horses and hearts than any other man in 
the realm. | 

In the midst of a humorous story about him, which was related with 
a vivacity quite worthy of its wit, our jolly subject himself interrupted it, 
by erying out at the top of his agreeable voice, ‘A heron! another 
heron!” and a second time the sportsmen were roused to the qui vive. 
It soon became evident that this would not approach so near as the first, 
and every one consequently mounted at once, to draw gradually towards 
the point whither he would be brought. It was a gallant sight to see 
the falconers, their herons’ plumes nodding to the movement of their 
horses, while the falcons sat impatient on their fists, jingling their bells 
and stretching out their wings. For a few moments the cavalcade ad- 
vanced slowly, every one keeping his eye on the heron, lowering towards 
us by degrees, but still very high in the air. Suddenly it changed its 
course several points eastward, whereon, with a halloo and a cry, every 
man put spurs to his horse and galloped forwards, the falconers foremost; 
the birds, animated by the resistance of the air, constantly fluttering their 
wings, and struggling to break from the jesses. Up and down, over 
hillock and hollow, galloped the gay party, hallooing and shouting, till 
of a sudden they drew up on a distant down, when at once two falcons 
flew like rockets into the air, and made towards the heron. But ke 
kept steadily on, remarking no danger, while the falcons raked at a great 
distance from it, and seemed rather delighted with their own free move- 
ments, than wishing to interfere with those of the heron. He soon flew 
out of sight, and the troop again galloped back, and disposed themselves 
to wait for another attack. 

We were not obliged to wait long. It was growing late, and the 
poor birds now hastened faithfully back to their young in constantly in- 
creasing numbers. The hawks were again got ready, everybody mounted, 
and all were on the point of starting, when the jolly gentleman described 
above, perceiving that his horse was somewhat blown, and that the 
Prince Alexandre’s was in better condition, went up to him, and said, 
very amiably, ‘Come, come, prince, you're going to ride very badly ; 
and don't you see we’re going to have a brisk chase of it? Give me 
your horse!” And with his contagious good-humour, giving the prince 
rather an irresistible nudge, he fairly made his way into his saddle, and, 
amid the mirth of everybody present, kept it, with the most comical air 
conceivable, looking like the Silenus of the painters, or Bacchus on the 
return from a bout. The prince was not less amused, and looked after 
the retiring party with especial interest in the movements of his jocose 
usurper. 

In a moment the jesses were loosed, and two hawks mounted more 
slowly than the former into the air. Two herons were flying at nearly 
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equal distance from each other, and not so high as the receding. 
The falcon descended at the same moment, and each bound his victim 
with accurate aim: again, for a moment, a similar contest, and they all 
fell to the earth. One of the herons was rescued, with only a lee 
broken, and tied to a bush of hawthorn. His plumage was white, wit 
beautiful dove-coloured wings, the legs and bill of a bright yellow. I 
stood over the poor creature, and pitied it from the bottom of my heart. 
It seemed confused with terror. 

The night was nearly closing in; the heath looked still more gloomy; 
and the piteous screams of the heron, tied to the hawthorn, left an un- 
pleasant impression on my mind of the “ gentle sport of hawking.” 

A few words about the Société de la Fauconnerie. 

The members nominally meet together in the month of June for a 
fortnight, though the period is by no means limited to so few days, but 
is protracted for many succeeding weeks. 

I had imagined that the expense of such an establishment would be 
very great; but learnt that the individual annual subscriptions did not 
exceed 100 florins—little more than 8/ Probably his present majesty, 
who is very fond of field sports, contributes largely to the support of the 
Falconry. One of the party presented me with a list, in lithograph, of 
the members, which I subjoin; and by it, the revival of this noble sport 
would seem to be due to an Englishman in 1839; indeed, more than 
one-third of the members consists of our countrymen. ‘The Duke of 
Leeds, I am told, never fails to attend the meets. A constant frequenter 
of Loo is also the celebrated painter, Gudin, though I am not aware that 
he has ever made hawking the subject of his easel. It is probable that 
his yearly visit to Holland is more directed to the study of marine sub- 
jects, for which he is inimitable, not even Backhuzen or Vandervelde 
surpassing him in his effects or the transparency of his water. 

LISTE DES MEMBRES DE LA SOCIETE DE LA FAUCONNERIE. 





1389 Mr. E. C. Newcome M. le Baron van Westreenen 
1840 S. A. R. Monseigneur le Prince d’Orange M. le Baron van Verschuer 
8. A. R. Monseigneur le Prince Alexandre Mr. Millbank 
des Pays-Bas 1844 Mr. Stirling Crawford 
8S. A. R. Monseigneur le Prince Frédéric Mr. W. Ellis 
des Pays- M. le Comte Westerholt 
8S. A. R. Monseigneur le Prince Henri M. Borski j 
des Pays-Bas. Mr. John Melvill _ 
M. le Baron de Nyvenheim 1845 M. le Comte de Noailles 
M. le Baron Sloet de Foutenburg M. le Baron van den Bogaerde 
M. le Baron Sloet d’Oldruitenborgh M. le Baron Mollerus 
M. H. Steengracht Lord Alvanley 
M. le Baron de Zuylen de Nievelt tot Sir Horace Seymour 
den Schaffelaar M. le Baron de Hardenbroek 
M. le Baron de Constant Rebecque The Earl of Chesterfield 
M. le Général Baron Nahuys van Burgt M. le Comte Alfred de Hatzfeld 
M. Hodson M. le Baron Fuyll de Serooskerken de 
M. A. van der Hoop Vieuten 
M. W. van Loon M. van Lennep 
M. le Baron Fh. van Brienen M. Crommelin 
M. Fabritius van Leyenburg en Heuke- M. le Baron de Brakel de Doornwerth 
lum 1846 M. le Général Hare Charges 
M. le Baron van Brienen van de Groote M. le Comte de Hatzfeld 
Lindt M. le Baron de Knobelsdorff de Hamer- 
Sir Ed. Disbrowe stein 
Hon. W.S. Jerningham Mr. Thornhill ; 
The Duke of Leeds M. le Comte Breteuil 
Mr. W. Newcome 1847 M. Gudin F 
1842 Lord C. Hamilton Captain Montjoy Martyn 
Mr. Knight Lord Villiers 
Mr. Ed. Green Mr. Fred. Millbank 
Mr. T. Balfour Lord Strathmore 
Lord Suffield Mr. Ch. Martyn P 
1843 M. le Baron H. de Gablenz 8. A. R. Monseigneur le Due Regnant de 
M. Dubois | Nassau 


Sir John Hanmer 
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TASSO’S MENTAL INFIRMITIES. 


Aut the evidence of Tasso’s guilt, of his irreverent passion for the 
duke’s sister, and his unmanly boast of its unhallowed gratification, is said 
to rest on some poems which saw the light soon after the poet’s imprison- 
ment. Rosini quotes four of these fatal compositions. One is the dialogue 
above alluded to, first published by Baldini, in Ferrara, under the direction 
of Guarini, in 1582. There is no clue to the subject of that amorous 
effusion, unless we are willing to regard as such the line already quoted. 

The second is a sonnet, entitled, “Per la sua Donna che navigava 
sul Po,”* which certainly contains no perceptible allusion to the princess. 
Finally, two other sonnets,t which are, indeed, too plain and intelligible, 
in which the poet brings down his angel from heaven. The two 
sonnets seem, indeed, but two different versions of the same compo- 
sition, and convey but one and the same thought. In the edition 
made at Ferrara, in 1581, under Guarini’s superintendence, they are 
entitled as follows—“ Fatto in nome di M. G. Per La sua Donna,” 
and “Per M. G. C. Alla sua Donna.” In Baldini’s edition of the 
following year, they are printed without a title. Kosini remarks that 
the sonnet 185, and the dialogue already cited, were never repub- 
lished during the poet's lifetime. The same may not be said of these 
two sonnets (258-9), which, however, alone, might indeed be considered 
decisive. Tasso evidently addresses a woman who had made him 
immeasurably blessed; and it is by a long and minute compilation of 
collateral evidence—evidence, the best part of which we flatter ourselves 
with having satisfactorily disproved, that Rosini would force upon us the 
conviction that these scandalous verses were meant for Leonora of Este. 
The two sonnets bear no intrinsic proofs of such destination: even the 
nobil petto, substituted to the real seno, occurring in some of the 
above poems, cannot by any stretch of fancy be construed into an allu- 
sion to the exalted station of the poet’s love. Poems of an equally— 
even if not more decidedly—licentious character may be found, more or 
less traceable to Eleonora Sanvitale and other ladies. These Rosini 
very conveniently ascribes to Guarini, or other bards.{ The professor 
seems to give little importance to the fragments brought into light at 
Rome, amongst the MSS. of the Falconieri family ; and it was lucky he 
did so, for those documents have been generally looked upon as mere 
forgeries. The meanness of their versification removes all doubt on that 
score, were we even willing to deem them the hasty sketches of a noto- 
riously fastidious and high-finishing poet. They are very harmless in 

meaning besides, although the name of Leonora occurs in more than one 
of them. é 

The whole strength of Rosini’s argument is, therefore, condensed upon 
four lyrics merely ; and even of these, two only would be unanswerable, 
if they could satisfactorily be traced to any well-known person. This, 
we think, is beyond any man’s power. 





o« Tu godi il sol che agli occhi miei si asconde.” Sonnet 185, tom. i., p. 98. 
Rime, tom. i. Sonnets, 258, 259. 
See among others the Canzone de’ baci, and sundry madrigals. Rime, tom. 
iL, p. 294. Seealeo the madrigal lxii. Rime Inedite, p. 127. 
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Indeed, unless we are willing to charge Tasso with uncommon coarse- 
ness of mind, no less than with insane disregard for his own safety, we 
are at a loss to conceive how he could revel in such free images with respect 
to a princess, who, whatever might be the nature of her partiality to the 
poet, was distinguished by the most lovely modesty and geutleness of 
manners, and by a rare, unaffected piety, whose beauty, even in its 
zenith, owing to long and frequent indisposition, is described as frail and 
delicate, and whom the poet has everywhere open/y painted with colours 
so much more suitable to a Madonna than to a Venus. 

Be it kept in mind that the professor himself does not for one moment ' 
think Leonora of Este guilty of the weakness imputed to her by her 
lover. He gives good reasons to believe that the poet “wrote from 
sheer effect of imagination—describing, as already attained, the bliss he 
aspired to.” 

All this is simply monstrous. Tasso must either have been the basest 
of mortals, or, indeed, the most dangerous of madmen. 

To these flagrant evidences of most unpardonable indiscretion, accord- 
ing to Rosini, the long series of Tasso’s sufferings must be exclusively 
referred. These were the poems the discovery of which fired the soul of 
the vindictive Alfonso, and which the atonement of seven years’ martyr- 
dom seemed not to have sufficiently expiated. Here we must beg to 
refer our readers to the authentic dates of Tasso’s life, previously reported. 
It appears, hence, that the poet had verses not intended for publication 
as early as the year 1570. Those verses were said to have been com- 
posed for the benefit of some friend; and the two most outrageous son- 
nets (258-9) came out with a title to that effect. Rosini, indeed, scorns 
the idea of a man of Tasso’s loftiness of mind “lending his own pen for 
so unworthy a purpose.” That Tasso lent his own rooms, court apart- 
ments, too, for a no less ignoble object, appears from his own letter, 
where he says, “ Egl” (Brunello, the treacherous friend we shall have 
occasion to mention presently) ‘‘ mi dimandava la chiave delle mie stanze, 
mostrando di volersene servire in fatti d’ amore ed io gliele concedeva.”’ 
The subterfuge itself of conveying one’s own feelings under another's 
name is neither very dignified nor ingenuous; but be it granted that the 
verses and the letters alleged to be written for a friend were, indeed, used 
in the poet’s own case ; Tasso, then, in 1570, on the eve of his journey to 
France, in a memorial which has all the earnestness and importance of a 
testament (inasmuch as directions are left for a monument to be erected 
to his father’s memory), requests his friend, Rondinelli, to bury with him 
these poems, written by proxy. Rosini will not deny that Tasso’s 
injunction to his friend was conditional, and referred to the “ uncertainty 
of human life.” The poems were to be destroyed, or rather doomed to 
oblivion—that is, not published—only in the case of his death; that is, 
when the poet should be out of reach of any man’s displeasure. Tasso’s 
apprehensions about those poems had then nothing to do with personal 
fears, but must have proceeded either from a just regard for the fair fame 
of the frail beauty compromised by those lines, or else—and that is more 
in keeping with Tasso’s character—from a religious scruple of the offence 
that such lascivious productions might give to the young and innocent. 
Be it remembered that Tasso did not actually insist upon the destruction 
of those evil papers, but wished that they should be buried with him; 
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and by saving from the common doom a sonnet* indited to ‘ Laura 
Peperara,” or in other editions to “ His Lady,” he obliged his friend to look 
into the whole collection—a dangerous proof of trust even with the best of 
friends, if the poems really were fraught with mortal danger to himself. 

These same poems, or poems of the same nature, must have been still 
in Tasso’s possession in 1575, when in two letters to Scipio Gonzaga, 
both written in the same day, he shows the greatest apprehension that 
his correspondence was detained and opened (May 8rd, 1576); and 
again in Lent, 1576, when he thinks he has ascertained that his desk has 
been opened and his papers pryed into. It was then, only, that is, six 

ears at least after his French travels, that those verses could have come 
into the hands of men interested in working his ruin; and yet, from that 
time to his first arrest, in June, 1577, above a twelvemonth is suffered to 
elapse ere the great blow is struck. 

Tow Tasso could keep in his desk, or trust to the custody of a friend, 
those perilous documents of his rashness for the full space of six years 
—always, indeed, supposing that there was high treason in those verses, 
or that they admitted of such a construction—never thinking of destroy- 
ing them, in spite of the strange suspicions which maddened him, espe- 
cially from 1575—and that, notwithstanding long and frequent absence 
from court, notwithstanding a prodigious retentive faculty, which enabled 
him to recite by heart several hundred stanzas of his own composition 
—why those few verses were never done away with, never secreted in 
some safe hiding-place, never rather carried about his person—why, 
finally, if he thought himself committed by such poems, he continued at 
Ferrara, or having quitted that sojourn, why he returned to it again and 
again; all that forms part of the great mystery of Tasso’s life—a mys- 
tery which admits of but one plausible solution—that of mental derange- 
ment. 

It is, meanwhile, worthy of remark, that the discovery of this violation 
of his correspondence, and breaking open of his desk, did not at first give 
rise to any great alarm or indignation on the part of Torquato. When he 
thinks of his sonnets in honour of Eleonora Sanvitale are out in circulation, 
“as if by magic,” he merely “ flatters himself that no one can write bet- 
ter.” He felicitates himself on the habit he had of invariably tearing the 
letters of his friends which referred to his intentions of quitting Alfonso’s 
service for that of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, as if he had no fears 
except on that score.t The tone of his letters at this period—up to the 
time of his encounter with his false friend, in September, 1576—prove 
also that his spirits were but slightly, if at all, affected by these momen- 
tous discoveries. We have also excellent proofs of Alfonso’s unceasing 
benevolence and active interest in behalf of the poet before and after that 
event; and what, perhaps, may appear more conclusive, the Princess 
Leonora invited Torquato for a few days—eleven days—to bear her com- 

any at her villa of Consandoli (June, 1576), a proof of good-will in 
which Mr. Milman seems determined to perceive “a snare,” but which 
is perfectly in harmony with innumerable favours of the same nature 
Pg on the gifted bard by all and each of the members of the ducal 
amily. 





* “Or che |’ aura mia dolce altrove spira.” Sonnet 114, tom. i., p. 62. 
t+ Lettere, tom. v., p. 18. “(Feb. 1576.) ¢ Lettere, tom. ii., p. 249. 
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Rosini and his followers, indeed, give no explanation of Tasso’s unac- 
countable security under such terrible impending danger, but they try to 
show reason why Alfonso himself should have delayed the stroke for 
above a year or two, by a supposition that the obnoxious compositions 
were by Tasso’s enemies laid in the duke’s hands only by degrees, and 
in obscure and vague fragments, calculated, indeed, forcibly to rouse 
suspicion, but without affording such: palpable proofs as could authorise 
the prince to proceed to extremities. 

One surmise, however, is just as good as another. Had, indeed, Tasso’s 
enemies-——who stuck at nothing, and did not even shrink from a base and 
treacherous attempt upon his life—been in possession of documents which 
might with any plausibility criminate him, not only, we say, would it not 
be natural for them to put off firing the mine from month to month, but 
they would have made use of such documents, even had they been 
doubtful of their real import, even had they been convinced of their utter 
innocence, and endeavoured to aggravate T'asso's real or pretended guilt 
to the best of their abilities. 

Our supposition, at least, would enable us to conceive Tasso’s long and 
blind unconsciousness of guilt, and his unwarrantable recklessness of its 
consequence. 

Rosini himself is compelled to screen the princess's memory from all 
imputation which might arise from Tasso’s cowardly boasts, from the 
mere fact that “the princess appears to have forgiven him, and the duke 
suffered him to escape with life.” But we contend that the boast alone, 
in such. broad utterance as occurs in those two unfortunate sonnets, 
would, in the estimation of a man of Alfonso’s jealous temper, have been 
inexorably, and, we almost say even more, justly punishable with death. 

Tasso must have known it, and yet he had reasons to suppose that 
those sonnets had been seen and taken from his desk—and he could yet 
slumber on his fate ! 

It is of the greatest importance to observe, that the two main incidents 
which brought about the crisis of Tasso’s life are buried in impenetrable 
mystery. We allude to his quarrel with a false friend, and to his assault 
on a servant, which led to his arrest in June, 1577. 

Manso and Serassi give only contradictory, and altogether unsatis- 
factory accounts of the former event. We have absolutely no other 
testimony to rely upon, except Tasso himself, who alludes to it in a letter 
written on the 10th of October, 1576. In this he merely states that he 
was urged to violence by the rashness of his adversary, who had given 
him the lie in the court-yard of the ducal palace ; that he was afterwards 
attacked by the same man, backed by three of his relatives, on the main 
square of the town; that on his (Tasso’s) first drawing his sword, the 
aggressors took to flight. The assassin alluded to seems clearly to be 
the same who had gained access to the papers in his desk by a false key ; 
but it is not evident, though probable enough, that the present encounter 
took place in consequence of a breach of confidence which, as we have 
seen, Tasso had detected at least six months previously. This false 
friend is by Tasso merely designated by the nickname of Brunello (from 
a notorious thief in Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando”). Serassi thinks he can make 
out that his real name was Maddald, but can furnish no further particulars. 

From another letter to Scipio Gonzaga, without a date, but referable 
to this period, it appears that Tasso kept his rooms for several days after 
that encounter, whether under arrest (for a blow given in the Aall, or 
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even court-yard, of a royal house under any provocation might be con- 
sidered as an offence), or from mere voluntary measures of caution on his 
own part, is by no means clear. But during the same period Tasso paid 
visits to the Duchess of Urbino and Leonora ; the duke took him in his 
company to Lopare; and, both from his own lips, and through his privy- 
councillor, Crispo, he gave the best assurances of his good-will to ‘Tasso, 
and of his exertions to bring his base adversaries to justice. 

We have letters written by Alfonso’s own hand, in November and De- 
cember of the same year, in behalf of “ his servant, ‘Tasso,” soliciting the 
protection of Italian princes, in favour of the “Jerusalem,” from the 
attempts of piratical booksellers. Finally, Tasso was still free in his 
movements in December and on the following January, 1577, as we find 
him spending the Christmas season with Count Ferrante Tassone at 
Modena, paying his homage in prose and verse to the beautiful and 
sapieagihdecd Tarquinia Mobza; and, although in a state of great mental 
depression, repeatedly expressing his determination not to quit Alfonso’s 
service, ‘to whom he had obligations, not to be paid even by the sacri- 
fice of his own life ;” but to remain at Ferrara, “ as another place could 
not screen him from the persecutions he endured there, and he would not 
suffer mere considerations of ease or emolument to influence him.” This, 
on the 7th of January; four days later he states, that he will “continue 
in the duke’s service, as he neither could nor ought to do otherwise—and 
all cannot be committed to writing.” 

Are we told that at Modena he was still within the boundaries of 
Alfonso’s states, and consequently in his power; and that those letters 
were so written to deprecate the duke’s anger? But, then, the anger of 
the duke, at the utmost, might only be owing to Tasso’s plans of quitting 
Ferrara, and “ bettering himself” at the court of Tuscany, not to any 
secret offence for which he must know there could be no forgiveness. 
Had there been so serious a cause of apprehension, no way of escape 
could possibly have suggested itself, save only in precipitate flight. From 
the 11th of January to the eventful 17th of June, 1577, we have no in- 
formation respecting Tasso’s doings. On the evening of the latter day 
he was arrested. All that is known about the mode and cause of his 
imprisonment rests upon the evidence of Maffeo Veniero, a Venetian 
nobleman, then residing at Ferrara, who on the following day wrote to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany in these terms :— 

“ Concerning Tasso, I have to inform you that he was last evening 
imprisoned for having, in the apartment of the Duchess of Urbino, thrown 
a knife at a servant; but he was taken rather on account of the scandal, 
and for an opportunity of having him cured, than for the purpose of 
punishing him. He suffers from a double delusion,—both from a fancy 
of having sinned in matters of heresy, and from a fear of being poisoned ; 
all this arising, as I think, from a congestion of melancholy blood about 
the heart, which vapours upwards to the brain. A lamentable event, if 
we reflect upon the worth of such a man and on his goodness.” 

It is rather remarkable that all the translations of this singular letter, 
by Black, Wilde, and Milman, should be little better than every one of 
them a tissue of blunders. In the first place, they render “ per aver 
tratto un coltello dictro a un servitore,” by “having drawn a knife 
behind a servant,” or “ having run with a drawn knife upon a servant ;” 
by which it would seem that the poet was holding a secret converse with 
the duchess in her chamber (as they translate), and that he did really 
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unsheath a dagger to chastise the indiscretion of a spy. Tasso, in the 
only allusion to this incident occurring in his a says that he was 
talking about some (unknown) matter with the duchess on the evening 
of his arrest (quella sera ch’ io fui preso), words which Mr. Milman does 
not fail to translate on the very moment that he was taken. Still we 
have no ground to believe that the interview with the duchess was of a 
clandestine nature. Indeed, on a simple perusal of Maffeo Veniero’s 
letter, our impression would be that the poet was seated at table in the 
duchess’s apartment, and that upon a slight provocation, such as an 
insolent sneer of the fellow, or the accidental or wilful spilling of some 
gravy-dish on the poet’s court-dress, the latter, long since vexed and 
goaded by courtly slights and impertinence, seized the table-knife be- 
fore him and flung it at the man. Knives or daggers, used as weapons, 
are not thrown, except by the Lazzaroni, who make a study of it; and 
no Italian would interpret that ¢ratto by “drawn.” The value of every 
syllable is here of importance, as we know absolutely nothing of the 
occurrence from other sources. ‘The English translators, also, give those 
words “‘ preso per il disordine” the meaning of “arrested on account of 
his disorder.” Such is not the value of the word in Italian. We under- 
stand that Tasso’s melancholy had already given symptoms of mental 
derangement, and that on that first sally of downright violence, they took 
occasion from that offence (venial heats in his case, it might be deemed) 
to prevent further mischief, and provide for his recovery. 

Rosini, who otherwise reads the Italian letter as we do, contends that 
the flinging of the knife might be looked upon as the deed of an 
“extremely passionate man, but not of a maniac.” It would be an unpar- 
donable fault in itself; but if we consider that Torquato had already for- 
gotten himself in the same manner on a previous occasion, and that his 
friends had been long anxious about the soundness of his intellect, we 
cannot blame them if they began to question the expediency of suffering 
him any longer at large. ' 

Rosini thinks that Alfonso had long since determined in his mind that 
Tasso should be represented as a madman; that, in the present occur- 
rence, he availed himself of a foreign minister (Veniero), in order to pre- 
pare the minds of the Italian princes for this report of Tasso’s derange- 
ment, so that the declaration of his actual insanity should take no man 
by surprise. ‘‘ Did Veniero,” asks the professor, “add nothing” (to his 
brief and hurried note) “in his secret correspondence? Why does he 
not state the reason which induced Torquato to a deed of violence against 
the duchess’s servant ?” 

These are idle and impertinent questions, unanswerable by any man at 
the present time. That a foreign minister should lend his office to 
Alfonso’s deep-laid schemes, that the whole plot should be concocted 
between them in the course of one night, can only rest upon the most 
gratuitous assertion. Veniero’s letter is short and hurried, written very 
evidently without the shadow of an after-thought. The Venetian men- 
tions the affair of the knife without any comment, for the mere reason 
that he deems it irrelevant in itself, except inasmuch as it may be con- 
sidered as the breaking out of the poet’s disorder. The madness itself 
was the important point, not the manner of its manifestation. 

Singular enough, at any rate! The plan of — sister's 
honour by charging Torquato with madness, must have been laid by 
Alfonso at least since the spring of 1576,—and yet it only ripens in the 
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summer of 1577, when, that is, the poet himself gives him the best 
opportunity by a breach of decorum which, few men would deny, borders 
eer closely upon sheer insanity. 

ut, to proceed. Tasso’s confinement to one of the ground-floor rooms 
of the court-yard of the palace (the nearest lock-up place at hand) throws 
the poor poet into unutterable consternation. He sends for Coceapani, 
the duke’s steward, trusts him with a letter to Alfonso, suing for imme- 
diate release. ‘The steward hesitates, impressed with the real cireum- 
stances of the case, and assured that Tasso’s arrest is only a feint to 
submit him to medical treatment; but Tasso insists that seclusion is 
driving him to distraction, that he is willing to submit to a cure, so only 
it be in his own apartments. 

His request is granted. Tasso is removed to his lodgings; and pre- 
sently the duke takes him in his own company to his delightful villa at 
Belriguardo. ‘* What took place there,” says a German biographer, 
‘never transpired.” It seems that the poet remained with the duke 
about twelve days, though the dates cannot be strictly ascertained. The 
next date is of the 11th of July, on which day Tasso is sent back to Fer- 
rara—nob to a prison, not to an hospital, not to his own lodgings, but 
to the convent of St. Francis, accompanied by a letter from one of the 
duke’s secretaries to the same steward, Coccapani, in which it is stated— 

“Tasso returns to Ferrara for the purpose of going to the convent of 
St. Francis, and having two of those monks in his company. It seems, 
however, to his highness that he is now in a worse plight than ever, 
inasmuch as he is wont to say everything in confession, and breaks out 
into a great many mad freaks. If, therefore, the monks are willing to 
keep him company (provided two of their number be appointed as his 
keepers by the Father Righino, and they be such as will be fit to admonish 
him with some dexterity of his madness), his highness will be content. 
But if no monk will undertake the charge, or no one at least suited to 
the purpose, it is his highness’s pleasure that he should be taken back to 
his rooms at court, and that you should tell him that, as the monks 
decline having anything to do with him, it seems improper that he should 
inconvenience those good men, and that he should remain in his rooms 
waited upon by the two porters and other servants as before.” 

From this letter it seems very clear that 'Tasso’s removal from Belri- 
guardo into the Franciscan convent took place at his own desire; that 
even before he was conveyed to Belriguardo he was under the strong cus- 
tody of due facchini (common street porters), rough nurses, such as are 
ee in the sick-room of persons from whom extreme violence is appre- 

ended; that it was deemed necessary to guard against his fits of mad- 
ness; and that the monks should, in some gentle manner, make him 
aware of his infirmity. What seems rather odd and incoherent in this 
letter is merely that sentence, that “Tasso lets out everything in his 
confessions.” The phrase has hardly any meaning as it stands there by 
itself, and we may be allowed to think that it ought to be read “¢é solito 
di dire ogni cosa in confusione” (“he talks without rhyme or reason’”’). 

The monks granted the required hospitality, and the first use Tasso 
made of his leisure was to address himself with breathless anxiety to the 
office of the Inquisition at Rome, on the subject of the absolution which 
the inquisitors at Ferrara, yielding to his importunity, had awarded him, 
and of which the poet still disputed the validity. Mr. Milman states 
that, upon releasing him from his dungeon, “the duke directed the poet 
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to present himself at the tribunal of the Inquisition.” The truth is, 
however, that neither the assurances of the inquisitors, nor the kind 
words of all around him, could lay Tasso’s morbid conscience at rest, and 
this not only during these critical moments, but during many years of his 
after-life, long after his final release from St. Anna. The fancies that 
most incessantly ran through his brains were this unaccountable alarm 
about the soundness of his religious tenets, and fears for his life on the 

rt of envious and malignant courtiers—a fear for which the treacherous 
assault of Maddald and his accomplices had most unfortunately afforded 
sufficient ground. Every line written by Tasso about this period (not- 
withstanding the obvious agitation of the writer's mind) bears the 
strongest confirmation of what we have advanced. 

“TI confess,” says he, in a letter to the duke, written from St. Francis’s, 
“that I am worthy of punishment for my faults, and thank your high- 
ness, who forgives them. I confess that I deserve medical treatment, on 
account of my eo humour, and thank your highness, who pre- 
scribes it. But sure am I that in many things | am no humorist (mad- 
man); and your highness is as much so (forgive the expression, | 
beseech) as any prince in the world. You think I have no persecutors in 
your service, and [ am sure I have had them, most cruel and deadly. 
You think you have released me from the Inquisition, and I am more 
than ever in its toils.” Scarcely a week after this was written, Tasso 
eludes the vigilance of the monks, and makes his escape from Ferrara. 

Upon these few and ill-connected facts Rosini builds his own theory. 
From the circumstance of Tasso’s encounter with Maddald, he argues 
Tasso’s love was either partly revealed or strongly suspected. ‘The duke 
wished to have more positive proofs in his hands. The catastrophe of the 
knife empowered him to secure the person of the offender. He conveyed 
him to Belriguardo, in order to examine him more at leisure, in a ¢éte-d- 
tete, and know the whole truth. The poet’s guilt was then proved by his 
own unguarded expressions, and the vindictive prince issued that terrible 
sentence—“ that he should be a madman for life !” 

This is the dark surmise upon which the sympathetic Mr. Milman has 
exhausted all his powers of harrowing declamation. 

Meanwhile, it seems to us very plain that Maddald’s assault gave but 
too strong a confirmation of Tasso’s worst suspicions of the treachery of 
all and each around him; that the outbreak with the servant arose from 
a natural resentment of real or fancied indignities to which the morbid 
state of his mind had long exposed him; that his arrest was looked upon 
by him as the hatching of a plot long and deeply laid against him, to 
which almost every man at court, if not the duke himself, was privy: 
aud what he “was wont to blurt out in confession,” if we must admit 
the correctness of the text, refers merely to violent and unreasonable 
abuse against men of all ranks enjoying the favour and confidence of 
Alfonso. 

It is very certain that there were no friends of Tasso—not Cardinal 
Albano, not Scipio Gonzaga, not the Count of Paleno, not his own loving 
sister—that were not at some time or other the object of his most exag- 
gerated and ungenerous suspicions. 

It seems, at any rate, quite certain that Tasso’s removal to a convent 
took place at his own request, and such a request was in keeping with 
Tasso’s inclinations in after-life, as he hardly ever sought hospitality or 
actually found rest anywhere but within the cloisters, having too good rea- 
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sons to prefer them to courts and castles. It seems certain that Alfonso had 
some scruple as to the inconvenience the company of a madman would 
occasion to those good recluses; that he insisted that he should not be 
taken into the convent unless it were in the keeping of persons able to 
deal with madmen ; finally, that the duke’s alternative, in case of refusal 
on the part of the friars, was that Tasso should be taken back to his 
chambers, there to be replaced in the position he occupied previous to his 
removal to Belri 0. 

Tasso’s madness, then—or, at least, the duke’s conviction of it, whether 
real or affected—did not date from the poet’s sojourn at the duke’s villa, 
but from the very moment of his arrest after the untoward affair of the 
knife, when the evil spirit that had hovered so long about him seemed at 
last to have laid hold of him in good earnest. 

Next, we must be allowed to question whether, had indeed Alfonso 
contemplated the infliction of a long and slow torture, the poet would so 
very easily (as Mr. Milman describes it) have “availed himself of a 
moment when he was left unguarded, and fled.” 

The proofs of this dark plot of revenge on the part of the duke are 
found by Rosini in the first lines of a sonnet which, as he says, “appears 
to have been written” during Tasso’s short stay at Belriguardo. The 
professor assigns that as the probable date, without any further proof, 
and ever afterwards refers to those lines as unanswerable evidence, as if 
the date had been most triumphantly authenticated. 

We will not appeal to the authority of Manso, who places that sonnet, 
with great plausibility, among the compositions issued from the poet’s 
pen during his melancholy leisure at St. Anna’s Hospital. We will not 
advert to the obvious impossibility that Tasso, at this stage of his cala- 
mity, could preserve sufficient serenity for any effusion of this nature, 
We will allow Rosini the benefit of his supposition, that the sonnet was 
actually penned at Belriguardo, and quote the lines in question. 

The sonnet is addressed to the manes of Hercules II., father of 


Alfonso*— 
Alma grande d’ Alcide, io so che miri 
L’ asPrO RIGOR della Real sua Prole, 
Che con INSOLITE ARTI, atti e parole 
Trar da me cerca onde con me si adiri, &c. 


This CRUEL HARSHNESS, these UNWONTED ARTS, by which Hercules’s 
son endeavoured to wrench from the poet CAUSE OF ANGER AGAINST HIM, 
and upon which Rosini grounds all his arguments, can, according to him, 
only refer to that exquisite moral torture by which Alfonso wished to 
worm out the secret of the poet’s love at Belriguardo. We might agree 
with Rosini, if he could prove that Tasso knew what he was writing, if 
he could prove that his mind was never seriously and grievously affected ; 
but if, from the letter written immediately upon his return from the 
duke’s villa, in which, amongst other odd matters, the poet tells Alfonso 
that he must be as great a Tomeadioa as any prince in Christendom, we 
have reason to infer that Tasso was really out of his senses, are we not 
entitled to conclude that his own unconsciousness of mental alienation, 
his stout denial of it, and as frequent admission of melancholy humour 
—of his willingness, and of the necessity of submitting to a cure—his 
sinister interpretation of the conduct of, all around him—did, in fact, 


* Sonnet 101, Rime, t. iii., p. 55. 
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afford the best proof of that egregious hallucination, of that tottchiness on 
the wae of his sanity, which is so very often amongst the most 
le symptoms of lunacy, ially when partial and teme 


The duke (let us lay down for one instant) thought Tasso mad; he 
wished, by gentle persuasion, to make him aware of his situation, so as 
to bring in medical attendance. Tasso (like any lunatic) took umbrage 
at the insinuation ; felt sure, or nearly sure, of the firmness of his under- 
standing ; thought the conceit of his derangement could not have spon- 
in sprung up in the duke’s mind, but was the result of the 
_ fidious suggestions of courtiers plotting his ruin ; launched out into bitter 

invectives against them. He became more and more unmanageable, till 
the duke gave him up in despair; and, upon Tasso’s own request, and 
seeing him, above all, haunted by religious scruples, determined to send 
him back, trusting him to the care of the monks, who should take upon 
themselves the task in which he had himself been unsuccessful—who 
should be his ghostly advisers and his keepers at the same time. 

The duke’s gentle hints, his occasional and unavoidable fits of im- 

tience, might, we think, account for the harsh rigour and unusual arts 
by which Tasso was tried during that short residence in the country. 

here i8, we believe, hardly a line in Tasso’s most incoherent writings, 
between the period of this frst arrest and his final release from St. Anna’s 
in 1586; there is hardly any of the passages triumphantly cited by Rosini 
in support of his own theory, to which the above hypothesis may not 
afford the easiest explanation. 

Tasso thought himself sane, and fancied that the duke or his courtiers 
wished to represent him as insane. 

Hence his expressions as to the “ honesty and necessity” of his flight 
from the convent, his frequent, but always qualified, vindications of the 
soundness of his understanding, his hints as to the sacrifice he made of his 
own conviction on that score, out of deference to the duke’s own opinions; 
and the still clearer hints, “that the duke forced him to assume the part 
of Brutus and Solon by affecting madness, and his wrathful remark, 
‘* that those who insist that a man should be a maniac, must not complain 
if he can put no limit or check upon his madness.” 

In the same manner he said of the keeper whom he struck during his 
confinement at the hospital, that the fellow “ wished to be struck;” by 
which we must understand that his keeper’s hardness, whether arbitrary or 
unavoidable, was such as to call forth violence on his side. Only, unfor- 
tunately, the inmates of a madhouse are not the best judges of the treat- 
ment that should be adopted towards them; and a wise man, shut up on 
a false charge of insanity, either through malice or mistake, would hardly 
suffer any provocation to drive him to acts of violence, likely to supply his 
enemies with strong arguments in support of their assertion. 

At any rate, Alfonso, agreeably to Rosini’s assumption, had resolved 
upon a systematic exercise of cruelty; and the first specimen of his pro- 
ficiency in the arts of tyranny is—to allow his victim almost immediately 
to slip through his fingers! 

“Oh!” Rosini will say, “ Alfonso was well aware that Tasso’s passion 
for Leonora would soon replace the poet in his power.” Was he so sure 
of that? That love was by this time of more than twelve years’ standing. 
Its fatal object was now two-and-forty, worn out, too, by illness, and not 
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far from the grave, which awaited her only four years later. Tasso had 
withstood the attraction in 1570, when he was for a year in Paris, and 
away from the charmer altogether for more than eighteen months, when, 
too, it can be proved that he was led back from France by strong 
religious antipathy to the policy then in fashion at the court of Charles IX., 
and brought to Ferrara by views of personal emolument. 

Had Tasso settled quietly at a or Sorrento, and there convinced 
the world of the groundlessness of all vy eens upon the health of his 
brains by sober and steady behaviour, what, we would ask, would have 
become of Alfonso’s Jong-laid and refined revenge ? 

But now, see the sequel! Tasso wanders forth, on foot, without means, 
without clothes, along the Apennines, all the way to Sorrento, plays with 
his sister a scene that partakes of the masquerade and the melodrama, 
throws her into fits, is at last recognised and weleomed, and—subjected to 
that same medical treatment from which he had ran away from Ferrara— 
Tasso was ever willing enough to admit that all was not right with him. 
He confessed to a frenesia, for which he in vain sought a cure during all 
his lifetime. 

“ Immediately after his flight,” says Rosini, “ Tasso writes to the duke 
—to both the princesses.” He receives no answer but from Leonora (!), 
who states that “she can do nothing for him.” There is sufficient proof, 
however, that Tasso did not correspond with Ferrara for three months, at 
least, after his domestication with his sister. His letters alluded to are 
not extant, neither is Leonora’s answer. Still it seems strange that the 
first move did not come from the tyrant who had so much interest in the 
recal of the fugitive. it is stranger, that when this Jatter made some 
advance, it should meet with so little encouragement; stranger still, that 
the duke should so far forget his dignity as to allow his sister to write 
under present circumstances; strange, above all, that the high-minded 
princess should lend herself for such au unworthy and treacherous office. 

Well, poverty and ennui, if not love, force Torquato out of his safe 
retreat. His frst step is to Rome (in November, 1576), whence, on the 
30th of that month, Cardinal Albano writes in his name to the Duke 
Alfonso, soliciting not for Tasso’s return, but for the duke’s forgiveness, 
and the restoration of Tasso’s papers, which had been left behind. 

The duke answers, on the 12th of January of the year ensuing, that 
his sister, the Duchess of Urbino, has long been busy collecting ‘T'asso’s 
writings (moved also by Tasso’s sister, Cornelia’s, petition to the same 
effect), and that they will be sent as soon as ready. 

The papers were not soon forthcoming, owing either to the sublime 
disorder in which Tasso always kept them, or perhaps to a reluctance on 
the part of Alfonso to give up that “Jerusalem” on which rested his 
own hopes for immortality; or, finally, out of consideration to Tasso’s 
disease, which, it might be justly expected, would be aggravated by 
intense occupation. 

The writings are not coming forth, and Tasso waxes impatient. He 
resolves to go back for them. He solicits for re-admittance into Alfonso’s 
service, who replies, consistently enough, “that Tasso might be allowed 
to return, on condition that he may be made aware that he is full of me- 
lancholy humours; that those suspicions of malice and persecution 
which he fancies he has met here have no other source than in the said 
humour; that he imagines (amongst other odd whims) that Alfonso 
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harboured a design of putting him to death, notwithstanding Alfonso’s: 
unweary proofs of kindness and interest, notwithstanding that it ought 
to be obvious to him (Tasso) that nothing could have been easier than to 
carry such a design into execution, had it ever been entertained.” 

The duke concludes by a threat, that if the poet prove refractory, he 
shall—be confined to a madhouse ?—no, but “forthwith expelled from 
his highness’s dominions.” 

This is all the bait with which Tasso’s hook was made irresistible. 
By these “deep arts” the poet was brought back into the tyrants toils 
ye a respite of nine months. He is scarcely a fortnight at Ferrara, 
when—will it be believed?—he is once more suffered to depart. 

And, the reason? We have it from Tasso’s own mouth. His first 
reception at court was such as to induce him to hope that golden days 
had dawned again. ‘His papers are not given back to him indeed, but 
the duke, it appears, recommends that he should have himself cured, that 
he should “eat, drink, and be merry.” 

All this is by the too susceptible poet construed into an intention on 
the duke’s part to rob him of his glory ; to force him to a self-degrada- 
tion, to bring him down from Plato's gardens into Epicurus's sty. Any 
allusion to the questionable soundness of his brains is interpreted into a 
peremptory order to imitate Brutus and Solon. If the patron is silent, 
the poet insists that such wishes are conveyed by nods and signs ; and 
the frown of impatience with which the importunity of his remonstrances 
and insistence for explanations are visited, again sets that poor brain on 
fire, and again sends him forth a wanderer. 

This time it is not said that Tasso eluded his keeper's watchfulness. 
He is very plainly suffered to depart. 

He travels in his usual plight to Mantua, Padua, and Venice: the 
dipleasure of his mighty lord, he fancies—more probably the report of 
his sad disease—make all men cold and distant to him. Matteo Veniero, 
who sees him on the 12th of July, 1578, in Venice, describes him as 
“disturbed in mind ; his intellect not quite sound, though exhibiting 
symptoms rather of melancholy than of madness.” And that was pro- 
bably the truth of Tasso’s story—settled melancholy with occasional 
outbreaks of more dangerous humours, hurrying him to his doom beyond 
all interference of his stanchest well-wishers. 

Pressed on by the dark fiend within him, he vanishes from Venice 
without awaiting the result of his application to the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany ; he comes suddenly into the Duchy of Urbino—declares himself 
mad for having ever sought refuge elsewhere—and when we fancy him 
settled at peace at Pesaro, we hear of him again toiling through the 
plains between Novara and Vercelli, enjoying the hospitality of a cour- 
teous stranger near the latter city ; and, scarcely two days after, behold 
him at the gates of Turin, on foot, in so wretched a bist te as to be, 
like a common vagrant, refused admittance ! 

Admittance is gained, however, through the lucky interference of a 
friend, and Tasso finds himself at Turin surrounded by ease, luxury, gay 
= kind company, and with the prospect of a splendid home at the court 

avoy. 

sens truly, the poet’s madness (for it is impossible otherwise to cha- 
racterise it) took the shape described by Rosini, when he represents him 
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as ‘‘ haunted by an ardent longing” for what he had left behind him (at 
Ferrara). Tasso solicits Cardinal Albano's forgiveness for his unjust 
suspicions, and receives the cardinal’s answer (November 29th) kindly 
admonishing him against that mistrust which is no less laughable than 
pitiable; warning him that his suspicions and fears, wholly imaginary, 
may cause him to lose both life and honour; that far from averting 
danger by his objectless wanderings, he only increased it ; and winding 
up by pressing upon him the necessity of placing himself in the hands 
of sicians, on account of his peccant humour, and strictly complying 
with their prescriptions. 

This from an honest man, a real friend, one, too, who had had oppor- 
tunity of studying Tasso’s infirmity at Rome on the previous year, and who 
judged of it, and ascribed it to the same causes, as the Duke of Ferrara 
had done from its first outbreak. 

Tasso’s reply, on the 14th December, contains a request that the 
cardinal should exert himself with Alfonso, by whom he wishes to be 
released from this misery rather than by any one else. It is not clear 
whether at this time he solicited permission to return, or merely forgive- 
ness—to allay the fears of Alfonso’s vengeance, with which he seemed 
frequently possessed. What causes of offence he had given, besides the 
terrible one hinted by Rosini, is sufficiently manifest, and is to be looked 
for in those very suspicions and fears at which the good cardinal could 
hardly relniaduets laughing in the midst of all his compassion, and by 
which the poet intimated that Alfonso had designs on his life. : 

Supposing Alfonso to have worked hard to cure Tasso of his unreason- 
able mistrust of his courtiers, and to see himself repaid for his troubles 
by becoming himself the object of outrageous suspicions, we shall have 
no reason to wonder if his indignation got the better of his patience ; 
nor are we at a loss to understand what fresh alarm must, in the peculiar 
frame of his mind, have accrued’to poor Tasso from the assurance that 
his stern patron had actually taken offence at his conduct. 

Cardinal Albano, however, did not limit his kind offices to a mere 
appeal to Alfonso’s placability. He returns to the charge about Tasso’s 
writings, which Alfonso, now more than ever persuaded of the unfitness 
of Torquato for mental exertion, was less than ever disposed to place within 
his reach. His answer was merely a repetition of what he had written 
to Rome, viz., that Tasso could do no better than come back to Ferrara 
and trust himself to his doctors. The cardinal, in an evil moment, com- 
municated this welcome message to Tasso, adding, that Alfonso’s third 
marriage with Margaret of Mantua afforded an excellent opportunity for 
finding the duke in his happiest mood, and that the nuptial festivities 
bs gia him that diversion his shattered mind was so greatly in 
n , 

There was not one of Tasso’s friends more immediately about him at 
the time, and better able, consequently, to judge of the real state of his 
mind, that did not in the strongest language dissuade him from that 
perilous journey. But Tasso’s evil genius was not to be resisted. On 
the 21st of February (1579) he was once more at Ferrara. On the 24th, 
he had already repented having gone, and begged his Roman friends to in- 
tercede so that he may have his papers and be allowed to depart in peace. 
On the 12th of March he solicited their good offices, that he may, at least, 
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obtain some accommodation at court. In the midst of the bustle and confu- 
sion consequent upon the inroad of a royal bride's retinue, the unfriended 
had been wilfully or accidentally overlooked. He had in vain sued 
an audience with the duke, or with either of the princesses, his sisters. 
The base minions of the court received him, as he alleges, with ev 
mark of contempt: possibly only with cold and embarrassed looks, which 
might be the effect of their impression of the hopeless case of Tasso’s 
disease, but which it was too natural for him to attribute to their sense 
of his irretrievable di ‘ 

Then did Tasso break out into the bitterest language against them; 

inst the duke, too, and his family. What his words actually were, in 
what tone uttered, and where; how often repeated, and with what aggra- 
vation reported to Alfonso, it is now impossible to ascertain. Tasso him- 
self makes light of them, sometimes saying that “he offended the duke 
only by a few slight words, the like of which are often uttered by discon- 
tented courtiers.”* But elsewhere he asks pardon for his “false, mad, 
and rash words” (false, pazze e temerarie),f and refers his misfortunes 
mainly, if not quite solely, to them. 

Thus, had the prince (agreeably to Rosini’s views) obtained his fell 
intent. He took, or affected to take, those few words as a fresh instance 
of the dangerous character of Tasso’s illness, and issued orders that he 
should be conveyed to a place of security. 

All this, two years after Tasso’s first arrest, had already laid him at his 
discretion ; four years, at least, after the obscene verses which we supposed 
to have supplied him with the proofs of the poet’s offence first came into 
his hands; and nine years after those unlucky poems were written—at 
least, alluded to. 

Well might old Homer say that a king’s wrath loses nothing by 
keeping ! 

And yet we do not think that we need go further for proofs of Tasso’s 
derangement than such as too plainly result from the infatuation which 
brought him back to Ferrara—an infatuation for which all Mr. Milman’s 
apt and novel illustrations of the “ irresistible loadstone,” and “ the moth 
hovering about the flame,” &c., afford no satisfactory explanation. Indeed, 
Tasso’s infatuation will appear all the more unaccountable, if we admit 
that he had any surmise of the real source of Alfonso’s displeasure ; 
but, indeed, we think Rosini’s troubles to find in Tasso’s writings any 
allusion to such a surmise have been to little purpose. Indeed, it may be 
demonstrated, that if Tasso ever had, either by his deeds or writings, given 
any offence of the nature mentioned by Rosini, he lived to the last in 
utter unconsciousness of it. Else, where would have been the prudence 
of his frequent pathetic addresses to the princesses? Must not the poet 
be aware that any mention of one of those two royal ladies on his 
would have added fresh fuel to the fury which Alfonso with so much diffi- 
culty smothered in his breast? Up to Leonora’s dying day (February 
10th, 1581), he sent her a message, in free and affectionate terms, 
through her spiritual attendant. After her death, it is true, the poet seems 
to have banished her from his thoughts utterly; and this silence Mr. 
Milman considers as characteristic of “a great passion.” There is, how- 


* Discourse to Scipio Gonzaga, written probably in May, 1579. 
+ Letter to Alfonso. Lettere, tom. v., p. 292. 
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ever, no reason to believe that Tasso, in the most critical moments, 
evinced any conscious dread of any allusion to the subject. 

He was not, it is true, without misgivings respecting some im 
verses which he looked upon as “tares among the wheat,” and which he 
purposed to “remove from his compositions.”"* There is a famous pas- 
sage in which he implores to be released from St. Anna, “ without being 
troubled for those things which he had written on matters of ——.” 
The last word is nowhere to be found in the MSS. Mr. Wilde sug- 
gests that “the ominous blank” should be filled up by “Love.” But 
even allowing him to read those garbled fragments to his best satisfaction, 
we do not think either of those two passages could bear any relation to 
the case of the princess. Mr. Wilde must not forget, that all Tasso’s 
writings at this period passed through the hands of rigid censors, and 
seldom, at first, reached their destination. Had they admitted of such a 
construction as Mr. Wilde puts upon it, they would never have come to 
the critic’s hands. And we must, indeed, think the American gentle- 
man must have read and translated those lengthy and desultory docu- 
ments (the “ Discourses to Scipio Gonzaga—to Buoncompagno, &c.”) to 
little se, if he did not perceive, in the midst of great wanderings 
and larin inconsistencies, what the real thoughts were by which Tasso’s 
pred was beset. “ Tares amongst wheat,” he called the luxurious de- 
scriptions of the nymphs in Armida’s gardens, and similar flights of a too 
warm imagination in any of his compositions, either epic or lyric. The 
gloomy and bigoted character of his religion, such as the Jesuits had 

red in him from earliest childhood, made him look upon those effu- 
sions with morbid regret. Hence, as early as 1570, he had, as we have 
seen, decreed that verses of that voluptuous nature should not survive him. 
Hence, his great jealousy of any interference with his papers, which drove 
him with such precipitancy from the University of Bologna, in 1564, and 
which equally deprived him of a comfortable home with the Count of Pa- 
leno, ph ers. § in 1592, on the most groundless suspicions. Hence, finally, 
his endless fears, and at last despair, at the premature and unacknow- 
ledged publication of his “Jerusalem,” ere the ¢ares had been carefully 
relied. Hence the “Jerusalem Conquered,” and the “ Seven Days of 
Creation,” in his later years, intended as an antidote to his juvenile com- 
itions—even as “ Le Lagrime di San Pietro,” were written by Marino 

im atonement for the profligate style of his “ Adone.” 

These licentious poems, together with his fears of heterodoxy and utter 
scepticism, constituted in Tasso’s mind a long score for which he fancied 
himself amenable to the jurisdiction of the holy office. It would be diffi- 
cult to decide whether remorse for such sins was, or was not, greater than 
his fears of their consequences. But it is very possible that he ascribed 
to the tenebrous vengeance of the Dominican tribunal what seemed to 
him too harsh in the treatment he met with at Alfonso’s hands. His 
immediate guilt with respect to that prince, he thought, consisted merely 
in his design to quit Ferrara for the court of Tuscany, and in several de- 
liberate marks of personal disrespect, both in words and deeds. 

- Nothing, meanwhile, seems more decidedly clear than the fact, that the 
Inquisition never, at any time, interfered with Tasso, except at his own 
* Discourse to Scipio Gonzaga. 
+ Letter to the Duke of Uctee, tom. i, p-287. 
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earnest and urgent request; and that, although Alfonso may eventually 
have suffered the poet's provocation to get the better of his feelings of huma- 
nity, yet he hesitated for full two before proceeding to extreme mea- 
sures, and would, most probably, fain have been rid of Tasso in any other 
manner, if he had been able. It is in vain, we think, to refer, for proofs to the 
contrary, to a hint from Tasso himself* in a letter to his sister, dated 
Pesaro, September 25th, 1578, in which the poet states “ that a gentle- 
man of the Duke of Ferrara had been there on purpose to bring him 
back ;” for the poet immediately adds, that he “ waits to be invited ;” by 
which if remains more than doubtful whether indeed the “gentleman 
was at all sent by the duke, and empowered to make advances for his re- 
turn—even supposing that Tasso’s boast did not arise from a pious wish 
to tranquillise his sister’s alarm for his safety. Similar misstatements 
and contradictions, as to the real state of his fears and hopes, occur but too 
frequently in his writings; witness the confidence with which he asserted 
orl at Venice (in July of the same year, 1578) that he could 
always write a better poem than his “ Jerusalem,” in the same breath as he 
bewailed its loss, and assigned it as the great cause of his incurable 
hankering after Ferrara. 

When we frankly express our opinion that Tasso was but too surely his 
own greatest enemy—that a constitutional weakness, the traces of which 
are discernible in him from the cradle to the grave, at last broke out into 
repeated fits of actual madness—and that Alfonso (together with Cardinal 
Albano, the Duke of Mantua, and all his best friends) was actuated by a 
conviction that it was not safe for the unhappy man himself that he 
‘should be indulged with the further enjoyment of his freedom—we do not . 
mean to exonerate the Duke of Ferrara from the charge of harshness and 
obstinacy, or even to insinuate that something like ungenerous and un- 
reasonable resentment did not mingle with the originally benevolent 
intentions with which he, at first, consigned Torquato to a lunatic asylum. 

There is, however, no need of painting the devil any blacker than he 
really is. Had it not been for Tasso’s unhappy romance, and a certain 
haughty displeasure shown to Guarini, Alfonso’s memory would have 
passed unchallenged to posterity, as that of a prince of high chivalrous 
spirits in his youth, and an active and provident ruler in maturer age. 
The charges brought against him by a writer in the pay of a rival house, 
respecting the murder of his first wife, and other dark tragedies of that 
nature, so eagerly seized upon by Mr. Milman, rest upon no historical 
ground.+ Rosini was too wise to allow himself even a passing admission 





* Lettere, tom. v., p. 22. 

+ “ Lucrezia, seconda figliuola del Duca Cosimo, fu la prima moglie d’ Alfonso, 
Duca di Ferrara; -—— questa signora ebbe altri pensieri che il duca, e s’ avvide 
questo signore che non era amato da Lei e percio procuré al tutto farla morire, 
siccome fece.”—Origine e discendenza della Real Casa de’ Medici.—MSS., Vita di 
Cosmo. Even admitting the truth of this dark hint, it contains not the slightest 
allusion to poison, or other violent means. Alfonso endeavoured to cuuse her death, 
which he might have done by breaking her heart. Other writers, in fact, say very 
plainly that the duke killed her by his neglect; that is, he followed the wars 
during the whole time that she was at Ferrara. The young Prince of Urbino acted 
in the same manner with respect to Lucrezia of Este, to whom he had equally been 
married from mere reasons of state. These gallant princes, it would seem, cared 
less to face the Turk on the high seas, or the plains of Hungary, than the “Tartar” 
at home. 
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of such idle traditions. A deal of Tasso’s hardships in St. Anna, if 
they need be ascribed to must be set down on the score of neglect 
only, and readiness to dismiss an unpleasant subject from his hts. 
Tasso himself invariably contends, that the duke was kept in the dark as 
to the real amount of his sufferings; and the well-known personal enmity 
of the prior of the hospital, Agostino Mosti, gives us good reason to 
suspect that Alfonso’s directions were either wilfully misinterpreted or 
flagrantly disregarded. We must also never lose sight of the peculiar 
notions of a barbarous age, with regard to mental infirmities—an age 
when a poet could devise no better means of bringing his demented hero 
to his senses than— 


Molt’ acqua, poco pane, e bastonate. 


Of the real state of Tasso’s mind, immediately before and after his 
arrest, it must also be borne in mind, we have actually no positive infor- 
mation. Rosini, indeed, thinks, that on the very fourth day of his con- 
finement to a madhouse, Tasso had already obtained sufficient comfort 
and composure of mind to indite a metrical supplication to the prin- 
cesses.* His assertion is, however, not only made in defiance of all com- 
mon sense, but depends upon the interpretation of a line or two, wrong 
both in grammar and logic. It requires no mighty stretch of imagination 
to conjecture, that Tasso was conveyed to his melancholy abode, and con- 
tinued there, in a state of violent frenzy, for at least two or three months, 
during which it might, without cruelty, be deemed expedient to subject 
him to the common treatment of a maniac; that, when at last he awoke 
from his horrid dream, and looked up from the blindness of his affliction, 
he beheld with dismay the squalor and wretchedness which environed him. 
It is impossible to fix any positive date to his writings previous to the 
month of May (1579); and it is quite evident, that he had no sooner ex- 
hibited any symptom of tranquillity, than he found himself supplied with 
writing materials—the very best solace he eould wish for against weariness 
and desolation; aad at the first sign of life he gave, his “‘den’’ in the 
madhouse becomes “le sue stanze in St. Anna.” A free intercourse with 
friends and strangers is subsequently allowed. (Montaigne’s visit took 
pees according to Ginguené, in Henke, 1580, but the Prince of 

antua must have been admitted at least a year previously.) His letters 





* See Sonnet 343. Rime, tom. i., p. 177 :— 


Suore del grande Alfonso, il terzo giro 
Ha gia compiuto il gran pianeta eterno - 
Ch’ io dallo strazio afflitto e dallo scherno 
Di Fortuna crudele egro sospiro. 


Jl terzo giro (the third evolution) can equally apply to the third day, third month, 
and third year. Manso gave it the last interpretation, and thought the sonnet to 
have been written after the expiration of the third year of the poet’s confinement. 
Rosini adverts to the fact, that one of the princesses, Leonora, was dead more than 
a year before that time, and that the sonnet must therefore be referred to the 
fourth day. But as ns Sige ren the great luminary) equally applies to the 
moon, the may aud by three months, without inconvenience. 
ne does not, g Pog lines, number the years of his confinement, but 
merel g period of his calamities, which he may well date 
tin 1577. It is the hastiness of such conclusions that from the 
against the professor. 
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and discourses, re prem we emperors, to the free cities, and 
all the princes of Italy, were suffered, in many instances, to reach their 
destination, notwithstanding endless complaints, notwithstanding even an 
occasional sneer against the person of his princely gaoler. Finally, the 
i of his prison-house are thrown open, and he is, under the 

of kind friends, taken to the villas and palaces of the great, to 
masquerades, and other diversions. These are proofs that Alfonso, how- 
ever stern and arbitrary, was neither methodical nor inexorable in his 
exercise of cruelty. Had he been actuated by a secret and delicate resent- 
ment, such as is attributed to him, his ferocity would have been progres- 
sive and deliberate. His object, above all things, would have been to 
deprive his victim of all power of retaliation, for he well knew that 
Torquato had a tongue and a pen; and nothing would have been easier 
than so to guard and encompass him, as to prevent him from letting out 
a secret that involved the honour of Alfonso’s family. 

It is true that Alfonso resisted the entreaties that were urged from all 
quarters for the poet's release; but it must be observed, that such solici- 
tations generally came from parties at a great distance from Ferrara, and 
likely, therefore, to be imposed upon by the apparent lucidity and gran- 
diloquence of Tasso’s addresses; that Alfonso was, therefore, probably 
justified, when he invariably met such requests, by observing that 'Tasso's 
friends did not know what they were asking, and that he best knew what 
was good for his prisoner. Alfonso’s obstinacy, however, could hardly 
arise from a wish to secure the poet's silence to eternity; since Tasso’s 
confinement implied neither strict seclusion, nor a check upon the freest 
intercourse; and since, however late, the day of rescue came at last. 

Alfonso, it is well known, granted Tasso’s liberty to the Prince of | 
Mantua, on condition that he should take the safe keeping of the conva- 
lescent madman upon himself. And the poet was strictly guarded at 
Mantua for above a year ; nor did he break bonds even then without great 

t and alarm on the part of his new patrons. This seems to us suffi- 
cient proof that others, besides Alfonso, were not quite satisfied about the 
poet's recovery. 

At any rate, it seems obvious enough, that neither at St. Anna, nor at 
large abroad, was Tasso looked upon by Alfonso as possessed with an 
secret of which the prince had reason to dread the revelation. After al 
the provocation of seven years’ false imprisonment, Alfonso still seemed, 
as it were, to defy him. And yet, were there any truth in Rosini’s hypo- 
thesis, Tasso had only to print, in or out of ye some of his most objec- 
tionable sonnets, with the headings that really belonged to them, and the 
fair name of Leonora must have become a by-word among the enemies 
of her house. . 

This Alfonso must have apprehended ; and yet Tasso lived, and moved 
unconfined among the living. 

And Tasso, be it remembered, not only had generosity enough to spare 
Leonora, and her brother for her sake, but hard a mention occurs in his 
writings, from the day of his release to his last letter to Alfonso himself, 
written almost on his deathbed (Rome, December 10, 1594)—hardly a 
word written to, or about, his former patrons at Ferrara, which is not con- 
ceived in the most extravagant tone of fulsome adulation—a meekness and 
forbearance which some would ascribe to abject fear on the poet’s part of 
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the tyrant’s far-reaching revenge. For to this we come at last, that, in 
oie aan a with the painful but irresistible fact of Tasso’s mental 
disease, his vi scruple not to involve him in contradictions more 
outrageous than madness itself, and to attribute to him the meanest and 
most puerile shifts of simulation and pusillanimity—to him, the creator 
of such lofty characters as—we will not say the knightly Godfrey and 
Tancred—but} the high-minded Pagans, Argante, and Soliman them- 
selves ! 

But our task was not, after all, to afford fresh proofs of Tasso’s mad- 
ness—a fact already sufficiently established by the mere testimony of the 
cool and disinterested Montaigne*—a fact for which the poet’s constitu- 
tional gloom, restlessness, and suspiciousness, prepare us long before his 
confinement, and of which all the actions of his after-life afford the most 
ample confirmation. 

Nor was it our purpose to reject altogether the theory of Tasso’s love 
for Leonora, nor the influence that this passion might have upon his 
reason no less than upon his fortunes: we merely wished to prove that 
the hypothesis rests on no solid ground ; and that the arguments by which 
Rosini has endeavoured to present it under a new aspect, and to give it a 
new and more stringent demonstration, appear to us anything but un- 
answerable. 

The question remains, therefore, in our opinion, on exactly the same 
terms as it was left by Dr. Black, in a work distinguished as much 
by candour as by extensive research and ability—the work of a man 
when no matter what may be said of Serassi, could hardly be suspected 
of any design to burn posthumous incense to the House of Este. 

Having thus expressed our opinion of the untenableness of Rosini’s 
views, we shall be understood to have equally passed our judgment upon 
Mr. Milman’s work, in which those same views are rather indiscrimi- 
nately ad and not very soberly bodied forth and enlarged upon. 

It is “ blind led by the blind,” and we know what fate awaits 
them both. 





* “J’eu plus de dépit encore que de compassion de le voir a Ferrara en si piteux 
état survivant a@ soy-méme, méconnoissant et soy et ses ouvrages.”—Lib. ili., 
chap. 2. Montaigne attributed Tasso’s madness to intense mental occupation: 
“ A cette exacte et tendué apprehension de la raison qui l’a mis sans raison; a la 
eurieuse et laborieuse queste des sciences qui l’a conduit 4 la bestise,” &c. Mr. 
Milman quotes, in refutation of Montaigne, the opinions of Aldus and others, who 
also visited Tasso, and found “his senses perfectly sound and entire.” But, in the 
first place, the visits alluded to took place several years after that of Montaigne 
(that of Aldus in 1581); then, we never for one moment doubted that Tasso’s 
malady had mene * lucid intervals. Mr. Milman, however, does not well inter- 
pret Muzio M i’s expression: “2 assai in cervello;” which he renders by “is 
thoroughly in his senses.” The Italian assai means “ he is pretty well in his senses, 
considering.” For the rest, we could quote Tasso’s own misgivings, a thousand 


times, to prove that he, at least, did not think his senses perfectly sound and entire, 
even long after his deliverance. sitll 
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A HIGHWAY ROBBERY BY MISTAKE. 
By Dupxtey CosTEetxo. 
: 


HOW MESSRS. FLUFFY AND GIMP HEARD OF SOMETHING GREATLY TO 
THEIR ADVANTAGE, 


Ir was at a celebrated “sporting-house” in the Haymarket, well 
known for the “finish ” which it gives to the young men of fashion who 
frequent it, that one evening, towards the end of last October, two indi- 
viduals who aimed at the above distinction were enjoying some very 
excellent oysters and a bottle of execrable Chablis, a la fagon de Paris, 
though, had they followed their real inclinations, the accompaniment to 
the “natives” would rather have been @ la facon de Londres, in the 
shape of a pot of stout. But the youths in question wished to seem 
fine, and, like most persons in that predicament, they punished them- 
selves accordingly. 

Their conversation was of a highly intellectual nature—turning chiefly 
on sporting subjects—and whoever paid attention to it might have dis- 
covered, without much difficulty, that they had still a pm | deal to learn 
before they actually became the knowing ones they already thought them- 
selves. This, at all events, appeared to be the impression of a third 
“party” in a cut-away coat, drab shorts, and a pair of long, wrinkled 
gaiters, buttoning down the front of the legs, who was seated alone at a ' 
small table near them, engaged with a glass of gin-and-water and a 
cigar, but apparently more intent upon a soiled copy of Bell’s Life than 
anything else. That such was actually the case may, however, be 
doubted, for his eye might occasionally be seen above the edge of the 
paper, watching the “ knowing ones” with a very peculiar expression. 

The elder of the pair, who answered to the name of Fluffy, was a 
heavy young man, with a large body, large head, and large eyes—the 
last without any kind of meaning in them; the younger on the contrary, 
whom he addressed as Gimp, was of that meagre style of build which is 
familiarly symbolised by the “ shotten herring,” and seemed as nervous in 
temperament as his companion was sedate. 

ey had exhausted many topics, and were just coming to a stand-still, 
when Mr. Fluffy observed that he wished he knew where he could get 
any shooting, and Mr. Gimp echoed his friend’s remark by wishing 
that he did also. 

“ Beg pardon, gents,” said the man from the other side of the news- 
paper, “ but was you ever in France ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Gimp, sotto Bu both ; what for?” 

“ Why,” returned the stranger, “ because there’s plenty of shooting 
to be had over there.” 

“Ts there?” said Mr. Fluffy, with the calm philosophy which dis- 
tinguishes the disciples of the Portico and the sporting school alike ; 
“ whereabouts ?” is 

“ At Montrool,” replied the stranger, whose accuracy of pronunciation 
was not quite equal to his local knowledge. 
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“Oh!” ejaculated Mr. Fluffy. ‘ Where's Montrool ?” 

“ A little ways up the country; about twenty mile or so from Bolong,” 
returned his informant. 

“ What kind of shooting is it?” inquired Mr. Gimp. 

“ Cock and duck and snipe, and all that sort of thing,” answered the 


stran 


“ Blest if I haven’t flushed twen 





brace of cocks of a 


morning, in a little wood there, not far from Nampong. Ah! and in 
the marshes, too, round about Montrool itself, I’ve seen more snipe in a 


day than half a dozen 


gents could shoot in a month!” 


Ts the place get-at-able?” asked Mr. Fluffy, beginning to take more 


interest in 


question, as he heard of the fatness of the promised land. 


“ There's the rail from Bolong takes you in half an hour from the Eat- 
apples station, or the one beyond it—no matter which—and then you 
makes your be across in a "buss or a potash, or whatever they calls the 


conveyance. 


"s about seven mile further; but if any one as I knowed 


was a goin’ a sportin’ in them parts, I should recommend ’em altogether 
different.” 
“ What would you recommend?” demanded Mr. Gimp, in his quick, 
suspicious manner. 
“Why you see, gents,” said the stranger, edging his chair a little 
nearer as he spoke, “ France isn’t England—and what does-very well for 


one country doesn’t do at all for another. The proper way to enjoy a 
month or two’s shootin’ in France is to take and hire a shatter. h 


You 


it all to yourself, and then there’s nobody what can perwent you from 


goin’ an 


“ What's a shatter ?” in 
“ A shatter, sir, is what the French calls their country ’ouses. 


doin’ just what you like.” 
h uired Mr, Fluffy. 


There's 


one as I know myself in that very neighb’rood—belongs to a brother-in- 
law of mine—leastways he rents it of the pro-pre-rioter—which would 
suit any gent as was so minded to take it.” 
“ Does your brother-in-law live there?” inte ted Mr. Gimp. 
“You'll excuse me, gents,” said the stranger, drawing quite close up 
to the table where the two friends were seated—“ you'll excuse me, but if 
it’s a matter of bisness, I can give the best of satisfaction. 
Doo—Thomas Doo—the landlord of this ’ouse has known me ’onnerable 


@ many 


My name’s 


years. Before I set up for myself I was stud groom to the Hearl 


of Mountsplasher—a Hirish nobleman, which his estate is now encum- 
bered, and his lordship in the Killdevil Union. Here’s my 


law’s card—‘ Sniggs, 


brother-in- 
late Doo’s, livery stables, Bolong-sur-Mare.’ I looks 


after the concern occasionally myself, buys his ’osses and that, for Sniggs 
has his objections to crossin’ the sea more than he can help, and so it’s 

nerally me as comes over to Tatt’s to lay out his money for him. I 
think Sniggs gives hisself too much to do, what with the stables and 
carri’ges and a brewery as he’s got a share in, and then this here shatter ! 
‘Jane,’ says I to my sister, ‘can’t you persuade Sniggs to let the shatter ; 


*taint of no manner of use to him, with his increasin’ bisness ?’ 


‘Well,’ 


says my sister, ‘I'll talk to him about it;’ and so she did, and the upshot 


of the matter is, that Sniggs 


ive his consent only last Toosday was 


a week, and there the shatter S if nobody hasn’t snapped it up, for 
there’s a many sportin’ gents at Bolong as would be glad enough to 


get it.” 


Mr. Doo paused here to observe the effect of his oratory. It had been 
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listened to very attentively by the ‘sporting gents” whom he had ad- 
dressed, and Mr. Gimp, who gave himself credit for looking further into 
milestones than his friend, proceeded, with a very knowing air, to cross- 
examine the ex-groom of Lord Mountsplasher. 

“‘ How far do you say this shattoe is from Bullon?” he asked, correct- 
ing Mr. Doo’s pronunciation in two important particulars, though after a 
fashion of his own. 

“ Why, for the matter of that,” returned the horse and house-dealer, 
“it may be two-and-twenty, or it may be five-and-twenty mile. I can’t 
say to a killymitter or two.” 

“What's a killymitter?”’ ejaculated Mr. Fluffy. 

“ A French milestone, sir,” replied Mr. Doo, in an apologetic tone; 
and then added, as a sort of moral reflection, “ Poor fellers! it’s their 
natur. They can’t call nothing by its right name.” 

“ What's the size of the shattoe ?” pursued Mr. Gimp. 

“ A goodish big size,” answered he of the wrinkled gaiters; “a’most 
as large as one of the clubbusses in Pell-Mell. It’s a splendid place, with 
the very best accommodation for man and ’oss. Per’aps there isn't such 
another for miles round.” 

“ And what’s the figure—the rent, you know?” urged Mr. Gimp, 
winking, at the same time, at Mr. Fluffy, as much as to say, “ J’m not 
to be had; J’ve bought and sold before now, J have.” 

“Taking the shatter by the year,” replied Mr. Doo, ‘it’s five thou- 
sand frongs per hannum.” 

“ Put that into English,” said Mr. Fluffy. 

, “Five thousand frongs is jest two randerd a year,” was the reply. 
“ If taken for a shorter term, why it rises proportially.” 

“ How much a quarter?” asked Mr. Gimp, decisively. 

* You see, sir,” returned Mr. Doo, fencing with the question, that he 
might see exactly how far to lay it on—“‘ you see, sir, Sniggs never cal- 
kilated upon less than a half, otherways it would leave him with the ’ouse 
on his ’ands at the dead time of the year. This is a’most Nowember, 
and three months brings it to Febuary. Now Febuary, March, and 
April is not quite the season when gents such as you—unless you was 
werry fond indeed of shootin’—would go for to hire a French shatter, 
when most of the game is killed or flowed away. You gents knows too 
much for that.” : 

Messrs. Fluffy and Gimp hereupon shook their heads, and said, “ That 
wouldn’t do with them ;” and, by way of parenthesis, the former ordered 
glasses of brandy-and-water all round, to which Mr. Doo offered a ve 
feeble opposition, though he did say he wasn’t in the habit of mixing his 
liquors. Having submitted, however, and drunk “ towards” the good 
health of his entertainers, he proceeded : 

“ Now, if I was to try and get Sniggs to halter his determination about 
* the lettin’ of this here shatter, I don’t think he’d let it go for the quarter 
under eighty or ninety pound. It’s been nooly put into repair, and the 
furnitur’ has cost him a sight o’ money——” 

“It’s furnished, then ?” interrupted Mr. Gimp. 

Mr. Doo bit his lips, perceiving the mistake he had made; but it was 
too late to retract. 

“Furnished!” he replied; “in coorse it is. That's what makes it so 
dirt cheap. What should you say, sir,” he continued, appealing to Mr. 
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Fluffy, ‘if Windsor Castle, and her Majesty’s best drorrin’-rooms and 
budwars, and the use of the stables, and the right of shootin’ over the 
Great Park, and ridin’ after Prince Halbert’s ’arriers, was offered you at 
thirty pound a month? What should you say? I'll tell you,” he went 
on, perceiving that Mr. Fluffy remained with his mouth and eyes wide 
open, utterly unable to grapple with so bewilderimg a supposition ; 
“you'd say you was in clover, that’s all. And that’s what you twill say, 
if so be as you thinks proper to hire the Shatter Dellyfange. That’s the 
name it goes by in them parts.” 

Mr. Doo then proceeded.to enumerate the many attractive features 
which rendered the Chiteau de la Fange so eligible as a winter residence 
for gentlemen devoted to the sports of the field. 

e chiteau, he said, stood in its own grounds, on a pleasant level, 
nicely sheltered, and surrounded by wood and water, about a couple of 
‘miles from the high road between Montreuil and Abbeville. The coach- 
house and stables were undeniable, and he strongly recommended any 
one who lived there to take his own carriage and horses—or hire them at 
Boulogne, it was all the same—for the public conveyances were scarce in 
that part of the country now the rail was open. There were rooms 
enough in the building for at least a dozen best beds, if gentlemen had 
friends to accommodate; the saloons, on which he insisted with much 
force, were splendid, and the kennels first-rate. In short, it was a gem 
of the first water, and almost too good to live in—at the price. 

Messrs. Fluffy and Gimp listened to his glowing periods with unre- 
strained delight, and, in proportion as the fumes of their renovated 
tumblers ascended to the receptacles where the brain is usually lodged 
—in heads that have any—they mentally bagged no end to woodcocks, 
duck, teal, snipe, curlew, moorhens, golden and grey plover, every aquatic 
fowl, indeed, Mr. Doo released from the aviary of his imagination ; 
and before the party separated for the night they bound themselves 
in a writing—which the landlord of the Spotted Buffalo and his head 
waiter kindly witnessed—to take the Chateau de la Fange for a period of 
three months from that date, and in default thereof to pay to Mr. 
Thomas Doo, “ or his order,” the sum of twenty pounds, “ merely,” said 
that gentleman, “for his damnification, in case the gents should change 
their minds.” 

But, in order to satisfy Messrs. Fluffy and Gimp (who had reached 
that point of comprehension which “doesn’t require any explanation’’) 
that it was no part of Mr. Doo’s system to be hard upon his friends, he 
pare refused to fill up the amount on a piece of stamped paper which 

drew from his pocket-book. 

“Let it remain in blank,” said he, with a generosity that is rarely 
met with. ‘All I care about as a man of ’onner is your two signaturs, 

just to keep myself from gettin’ into trouble with Sniggs. I know that, 
as men of ’onner, you'd fill it up if ever you was called to, and that’s all 
about it.” 

Accordingly, in handwriting rather reedy, but sufficiently legible for 

a souvenir—at three months—Mr. Gimp put his name to the bill, and 
Mr. Fluffy indorsed it. All three then departed, perfectly satisfied with 
the share each had borne in the night's transaction. 
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Il, 
HOW THEY WENT IN SEARCH OF IT. 


_ Hap the estimable Mr. Zadkiel been requested to set the horoscopes of 
Peter Fluffy, or Octavius Gimp, he would, after a brief consideration of 
the laws of metoposcopy, have come to the conclusion that neither of 
them were born when Jupiter—who conferreth wisdom—was in the 
ascendant ; and, deducing an inference from this fact, he would probably 
have discovered—to use the words of his science—that “ Saturn was 
—* in the house of life at some of the most important junctures of 

ir affairs ;” in other words, that each of them ran a considerable risk 

of being “done” in the course of his worldly career. He would not, 
however, have told them so, for the votaries of astrology are not willi 
listeners to disagreeable predictions; neither do they “ fork out’’ so hand- 
somely for a bad fortune as a good one. But we, who never expect to 
hear the Californian chink of their liberality, may unhesitatingly utter 
our real opinion, though, after the occurrences just described, it ma 
séarcely be thought necessary; “ Soit faict pour dict,” as the old law 

hrase has it. But we may add, what has not yet been set forth, that 
besides their natural folly —though it runs counter to general experience— 
these youths were as unlucky in the issue of their plans as unwise in the 
conception of them, and it was almost a pity that they hunted in couples, 
for, taken separately, either would have offered a very fair mark for the | 
world to shoot at. 

On the morning after the soirée at the Spotted Buffalo, Mr. Fluffy 
awoke with a slight headache, which was shared by Mr. Gimp, who also 
shared the expenses of the suite of chambers in which the friends resided. 
They met at breakfast, and, on comparing notes, felt satisfied that they 
had embarked in a scheme in which neither of them felt quite equal to go 
alone, and which presented difficulties even to their united abilities. They 
were not sorry, therefore, when their téte-d-téte was broken in upon by 
' the appearance of Mr. Thomas Doo, who “ respectfully called,” according 
to promise, intimation of where they were to be found having been given 
to him the over-night. A slight misgiving might have haunted them 
when they “ affably” shook hands with their new acquaintance, for the 
first time in their sober moments; but the feeling passed away imme- 
diately, the company they were in the habit of keeping not being the 
most select. 

Mr. Doo was full of information; not about the chateau—there was 
no necessity for describing that over again which was a fait accompli— 
but about the means of getting to it; he wanted, in fact, to wash his 
hands of Messrs. Fluffy and Gimp as soon as he could, trusting that his 
brother-in-law would give as an account of them in Boulogne as he 
had already done in London. For this purpose he obligingly undertook 
to procure their passports, at the out-of-the-way hole in the city where 
that business is now carried on, to the extreme disgust of every west-end 
traveller; and, the regular charge not being enough, tacked on to it some- 
thing very like a “ Foreign-office” addition, which sufficiently rewarded 
him for the trouble he had put himself to. The money preparations of the 
travellers being then accomplished—without the intervention of Mt. Doo— 
02 
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their paeking done, their own and their dogs’ tickets taken, and nothing 
left but to step into the train, they took a polite leave of that gentleman, 
and, in defiance of railway lations, smoked all the way down to 
Folkestone, considering it ‘a jolly lark” to have evaded the not over- 
scrupulous . 
ie. there was one thing they could not evade, and that was the 
nalty exacted by the marine deities from strangers to their element. 
Steele’s humorous comparison between the two actors Penkethman 
and Bullock, he says, that “ Penkethman is very dexterous at conveying 
himself under a table; Bullock is no less active in jumping over a stick.” 
Without being humorous, but only truthful, we may say, in instituting 
our comparison, that Mr. Fluffy exhibited a most extraordinary aptitude 
for reclining under the cabin-table, while Mr. Gimp made himself equally 
wretched on a deceitful horse-hair sofa. Even the dogs had a happy 
time of it, compared with their masters; and what would have become of 
the whole lot, — as well as canine, it would have been difficult to say, 
had they not all been taken in tow by a gentleman who wore a gold 
band round his forage cap, and buttons of a nautical type, and who took 
the unusual liberty of speaking to the man at the wheel. The unin- 
formed on board the steamer imagined him the captain at the very least, 
but when it became apparent that he sympathised with those who suffered 
from sea-sickness, they were at once undeceived. 

His compassionate aid was very freely bestowed on our friends Fluffy 
and Gimp; he ordered hot brandy-and-water for them, wrapped them up 
in cloaks, extricated them from beneath tables, steadied them on their 
uneasy couches, held the— But no matter, it is enough to say that he 
acted the part of a ministering angel in every particular, and when these 
youthful travellers were finally subdued to a state of comparative compo- 
sure, he gently insinuated the nature of his profession, which was that of 
commissionaire to the Pavilion Hotel at Boulogne. This caravanserai was, 
he assured them, one of the most splendid on the Continent, its situation 
close to the sea (here both the young men shuddered audibly)—that is 
to say, only near enough to be pleasant; its situation was the very best 
in all the town, its charges excessively moderate, its waiters all attention, 
its chambermaids all grace and -humour, its landlord the model of 
all that was polite and agreeable. All those who are not in the habit of 
shifting for themselves will recognise this formula, and admit that it is as 
_— le to any one hotel as to all. But there was no need of so much 
eloquent hyperbole to persuade two such forlorn individuals as Messrs. 
Fluffy and Gimp at that moment were, to submit themselves entirely to 
his guidance. He at once obtained a carte-blanche to deal with them as 
he pleased.. He registered their names in his pocket-book, took their 
keys, possessed himself of their retrievers, fought for them amid the 
host of rival commissionaires on the wharf, interpreted for them at the 
Douane, and succeeded eventually in housing them at the Hotel du 
Pavillon, as valuable a capture as that establishment had profited by 
during the whole season. 

It is no intention of ours to describe the proceedings of two such 
neophytes as Messrs. Fluffy and Gimp on their first arrival in France. 
Their story has been often told a thousand times, and will hardly bear 
repetition. Let it suffice for us to say that these distinguished foreigners 
inducted themselves after the usual manner of their class; and that the 
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by which they did so was not calculated to enhance the reputa- 
tion of their countrymen for sobriety or politeness. These preliminaries 
settled, they bethought themselves of the purpose for which they had 
crossed over to Boulogne; and under the guidance of Monsieur Alphonse, 
the commissionaire with the gold band and nautical buttons, they were 
conducted to the abode of Mr. Sniggs, the brother-in-law of Mr. Doo, 
whom they found engaged in his customary avocations. 

Mr. Sniggs was one of those persons whose profession it is easy to re- 
cognise as soon as you see them. ‘Though he had now been for some 
time a resident in France, his garments were of the same cut, and his 
manners of the same pattern, as when he officiated in Bayhorse Mews, 
Piccadilly, before that affair of “ Running Rein,” which got him into a 
little trouble, and made it desirable that he should seek a milder climate 
than that of England. He was, indeed, altogether the same man; a 
little more hardened, perhaps, in his purpose—though it was difficult to 
improve upon his original character—and a little more off-hand in his 
style; but these slight alterations arose from the nature of the society 
with which he had latterly been obliged to mix. In Bayhorse Mews, 
Piccadilly, he had been in the habit of meeting as many flats as 
sharps, and the full powers of his intellect had not, shnielns, been 
brought into play on every occasion ; but at Boulogne-sur-Mer, every 
Englishman with whom he dealt was a sharp, whose acuteness nearly 
equalled his own; and it behoved him, consequently, to exercise redoubled 
wariness, not merely to circumvent, but to prevent himself from being 
‘circumvented. This accounted for any internal change, and what exterior | 
alteration had taken place was attributable to the more familiar terms on 
which he lived with his customers. If Colonel Saint Aubyn invited Bob 
Sniggs to dine with him, that they might talk the matter over about 
the foundered horse the colonel wanted to put up for sale at Sniggs’s 
stables, why, Bob Sniggs was as useful to the colonel as the colonel was 
tohim. If Major Grenville Fitz-Cavendish, who found écarté a much 
more valuable property than his Irish, or even his English estates, was 
occasionally in want of a little “ready,” and Bob Sniggs was able— 
somehow—to get it for him,—or, what was the same thing, to find a 
pigeon for Fitz-Cavendish to pluck,—why, again the maguignon was on 
a level with the major. If Captain— But no, there are no captains at 
Boulogne—not a single chevalier d'industrie in the place holds a rank 
under that of a field officer—so we will say nothing more about the mili- 
tary; but if any of the gentlemen, laymen with two wives, or clergymen 
with three, who are always going over to England “next week,” and 
never get nearer home than the “ Hotel d’Angleterre” in the upper 
town,—if any of these required an arrangement of affairs that would not 
very well bear the light, and came to Bob Sniggs, as they generally did, 
for assistance, it was not surprising that Bob Sniggs should thrust his 
hands in his pockets, and swagger about his stable-yard with the air of 
a man who thought himself as good as the best of the lot,—nor be very 
far wrong in doing so. 

Mr. Sniggs had no sooner set eyes on the new comers than he took 
their measure accordingly. 

“It’s hosses, I suppose,” was the conjecture; and straightway he 
summoned before him a mental array of the showiest and worst in his 
stables; but when Mr. Gimp broke ground by speaking of the “‘shattoe,” 
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he instantly recollected the contents of a very ill-spelt, but very preg- 


nant epistle which he had received the day before from Mr. ‘Thomas 
Doo, and was “ fly to the whole thing.” 
“ Ah!” said he, “the Chateau de la Fange. You want to hire it for 


the winter’s shooting? Well, you couldn’t do a better thing. But I'm 
not sure that I have it to let. There was the Marquis de Lever le Vent 
here yesterday about it, and I half promised it to him; but the marquis 
is an uncertain chap, and I daresay I should be safer with you. You 
wouldn’t ill-use the property like these French saerés gredins.” Mr. 
Sniggs had learnt a few choice expressions, as well as a tolerable mastery 
over the language, since he came to France. “I fancy you know the 
terms ?” 

** We understood from Mr. Doo,” replied the astute Mr. Gimp, who 
was Mr. Fluffy’s mouthpiece on the occasion, “that we could have the 
place for about eighty pounds the quarter;” and he chuckled to himself 
at having named the lowest sum the ex-groom had mentioned. 

“ Eighty pounds!” mused Mr. Sniggs; “let’s see—how much is that 
in French money? I've been so long in France,” he continued, looking 
up with a ul smile, “that I’ve almost forgot to reckon in English. 
Just step this way to my bureau. Eighty pounds,” he repeated, as he 
led the way across the yard to a sort of counting-house under the porte 
cochére, w there was a wire screen in the window, some piles of five- 
franc pieces, and the words, ‘‘Change de monnaies” written above ; 
“ eighty pounds! we'll just ask my clerk.” But the clerk was not in 
the way, and Mr. Sniggs was thrown tack on his own resources; they, 
however, so far availed him that he was able to inform Mr. Gimp, with 
confidence, that eighty pounds sterling was exactly two thousand five 
hundred francs. 

Mr. Sniggs made a trifling mistake here—unintentionally, of course— 
but he was set right in his error by Mr. Gimp, who, “ not to be imposed 
upon by these French sharks,” had made himself master of the relative 
values of French and English currency, and entered the same in his 
pocket-book, which, while Mr. Sniggs was speaking, he had been intently 
studying. 

«Eighty pounds,” observed he, stolidly, “is two thousand frongs.” 

“ God bless my soul!” said Mr. Sniggs, “so it is; how could I make 
such a mistake? I told you I was a bad reckoner; my clerk, now, 
would have set me right in a minute; so it would have come to the 
same thing. Two thousand francs! I didn’t mean to let it go for 
that; but if Tom Doo has said so, I suppose I must. That's a nice 

ir of retrievers; you'd have plenty of work for ’em to do if they knew 

w to do it. Ever over here before? 1 thought not. Capital dogs, I 
daresay; but no use in this country.” 

“ Why not?” asked Mr. Gimp, shortly. 

6 Stands to reason,” said Mr. Sniggs; “they don’t know the lan- 


“* What. has that to do with it?” retorted Mr. Gimp. 

“¢ Everything,” returned the other, quietly ; “ how do you think they're 
to make themselves understood if they can’t bark in French?” 

Mr. Gimp looked puzzled, as if the idea had never struck him before ; 
and Mr. Fluffy rubbed his chin with the silver horse’s fore-leg that orna- 
mented the end of his cane. 
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“If you want a really useful brace of »” continued Mr. Sniggs, 
Givegts too bounties in that stable—bi rm rather, but better suited 
a atescethey ann ttasd have to tra eh cal o0 to them where 
they go; can languages—had ‘em bred on purpose—show 
, ae you by-and-by. But first about the chateau. You couldn't step 
in and take a bit of dinner with me, could you? Mine's just ready, 
ees appealing to his watch; “we could soon settle the matter 

Mr. Gimp said he should be “too happy,” and Mr. Fluffy said 
nothing, but looked intense approval ; and in the course of about ten 
minutes those gentlemen found themselves the honoured guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sniggs, doing justice to an excellent pot au feu, a fricandeau, 
fried soles, a superb dish of cauliflower, some perdriz aux choux, a piece 
of roast beef, a salad, and an enormous poulet aux cressons ; to a dinner, 
in short, that was worth eating : for Mr. Sniggs was un peu gourmand, 
and ** Mrs. S.,” as he called her, did not hold the creature comforts in 
disdain. She wasa stout, comely woman, as free and easy in manners as 
her husband, very nearly as wide awake, and a trifle more vulgar—the 
last-named distinction having its origin at the bar, to which she was 
bred, where she served out spirits and played the fine lady to grooms, 
cabmen, and flying dustmen. 

Mr. Sniggs, who dealt in wine as well as in horses, produced some very 

champagne, which he pronounced first-rate—as every man does at 
his own table—and Messrs. Gimp and Fluffy confirmed his assertion ; 
the result was, of course, the ordering of a supply for the chateau, nor 
did they omit to lay in a stock of the somewhat violent brandy to which 
they also did justice. Under the combined influence of these liquors, uot 
only the dinner, but the business which followed it, passed off very 
bly; and when Messrs. Fluffy and Gimp rose from the table, a 
did so as the temporary proprietors of the Chateau de la Fange, with all 
the seignorial rights attached to the proprietorship, and the exclusive 
right of shooting over the illimitable territory that surrounded it. Mr. 
. Sniggs, who had conscientiously made them acquainted with “ the custom 
of the country,” received his rent beforehand by an order = the Bou- 
logne bankers, which he got cashed before his guests left the room ; at 
the instance of Mr. Fluffy, who overruled Mr. Gimp in the matter, the 
retrievers were exchanged for the gaunt nondescripts in the stable, Mr. 
Sniggs absolutely refusing to take ——s to boot; and, at the recom- 
mendation of their host, they hired “his own britska” at the tune of five 
hundred francs a month, that they might “travel comfortably like gen- 
tlemen, with all their things about them.” 

Everything, therefore, being arranged, with the addition of a servant, 
who was not only “a native of the country,” but spoke English perfectly, 
the horses were put to, and the travellers rattled off on their way to the 
Chateau de la Fange. 


III. 


HOW THEY FOUND WHAT THEY SOUGHT, WHICH WAS NOT EXACTLY 
WHAT THEY WANTED. 


To reach the chateau that evening, when we consider the hilly eha- 
racter of the road, and the steady resolve of French horses to subside 
into a walk the moment they feel the collar, was not to be expected ; 
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and when the impatient sportsmen were informed by Louis, who soon 
proved himself a factotum, that they must pass the i at Montreuil, 
it required one of those admirable woodcock pies, for which the Cour de 
France has obtained so just a renommée, and which was served up to them 
at , to reconcile them to the detention. 

Messrs. Fluffy and Gimp known the nature of the country 
through which they had just passed, they would not have been so desirous 
of exploring its s in the dark ; but after giving vent to some 
ae i satirical remarks on French carriages, horses, roads, and 
postilions, which, if — would have produced an immense sensation, 
and perhaps have induced the ‘‘extreme right” to vote for war against 
perfidious Albion, our travellers fell asleep, and never completely awoke 
till they crossed the drawbridge of Montreuil, where their passports were 
demanded before the britska was permitted to penetrate within the martial 
but somewhat mouldy fortifications of that important town. They, 
therefore, only knew that they had arrived at Montreuil, and were obliged 
to be content with that knowledge. Had fate permitted them a more 
paenaet range of vision, it is possible that they might not have slept so 
soundly, 

But the morning came, and with the morning was renewed the eager- 
a. of Messrs. Fluffy and Gimp to instal themselves in their new 
abode. 

‘These French are merry devils,’’ said Fluffy to his friend, as they sat 
at breakfast; “there seems to be no end of skylarking in this place; 
that man of ours, Louis, and the fellow who drove us here, have done 
nothing but kick up a row with the maids and people of the house all the 
marine, | wonder what it’s all about; never heard people laugh so in 
all my life!” 


Mr. Gimp, who was as suspicious as Serub in the comedy, expressed a 
hope that were not the cause of this universal mirth. 

“If I thought so,” said Mr. Gimp, with a ferocious air, “ I’d very soon 
pitch into these Frenchmen.” 

As this observation, however, was made with far more reserve than a 
stage ‘‘aside,” and as there was no one to witness the menace but Mr. 
Fluffy, it might be considered as portentive of no very great danger to 
the parties supposed to be threatened. 

A few minutes after this brief dialogue, Louis came to announce the 
britska. The bill was paid, and our friends, with rather a stately air— 
that is to say, on the part of Mr. Gimp, who was short, and had a snub- 
nose—stepped into the carriage, Monsieur Marron, the host, appearing at 
the door to make his best bow and wish the gentlemen a pleasant journey. 

He was not solitary in his good wishes, for the words “ bon voyage’’ 
seemed to be the mot d’ordre of the establishment; the waiter, in his full 
plaited trousers and broad-tailed coat, repeated it with a wave of his 
napkin ; the ostler, in his white nightcap and azure smockfrock, sent it 
forth with a low growl and a grim smile; and the chambermaids, whose 
well-coiffed heads were thrust out of the upper windows as far as their 
a could stretch, screamed it out with shrill accents and undisguised 

ter. 
n the midst of these congratulations the cortége moved off along the 
high road towards Abbeville. Between Nampont, famous of yore for dead 
asses, and Bernay, celebrated not long since as the great pigeon-station, a 
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sign-post, on which the inscription was not very plain, caused the coach- 
man to pull 

“ C’est bien ici, n’est-ce pas?” he said, turning to Louis. 

“ Attendez un instant, je vais voir,” replied the active factotum, leaping 
down. 

“Vous avez raison,” he cried, after narrowly inspecting the direction ; 
“ Chateau de la Fange, cing kilométres.” 

He jumped up again beside the driver. “Ahi!” cried the latter, jerk- 

ing his horses’ heads round, and applying the whip vigorously; the 

apngete turned in the required direction, and the carriage descended 
ae the pavé into a bed of stiff mud, relieved here and there by loose 
stones and pools of water. 

“ Halloa! where are you going to?” shouted Mr. Gimp and Mr. 
Fluffy together, as the vehicle rocked to and fro, and the dogs howled 
from the box-seat under which they would not lie still. 

‘ * To the chfteau, messieurs,” replied Louis, touching the brim of 
is hat. 

“What! is ¢his the way to it ?’ asked Mr. Gimp, angrily, “ through this 
infernal pond!” 

“C'est un chemin de traverse, monsieur; a cross-road, sare—a littel 
wet and dirty, but it shall get better by-and-by.” 

But the valet’s promise was not very speedily fulfilled, for the road, in- 
stead of improving, appeared to get worse and worse the further they 
advanced. The travellers would fain have got out to walk; but reflecting 
that they were at least dry footed where they sat, they resolved to endure 
a bone-setting as the minor evil, and remained where they were, swear- 
ng a little occasionally, as British gents will do when they are slightly 

ed. 

It is, however, a long lane that has no turning; and though this may, 
in a literal sense, be more truly said of French lanes than of most others, 
the chemin de traverse did turn at last, and got upon something more 
like terra firma. Still, it could not be considered a dry road; and the 
alders, poplars, and willows that fringed the ditches showed that the 
country generally had a moist tendency. But,.in the estimation of 
sportsmen, who came in search of snipe and wild-duck, this was no dis- 
paragement, and their hopefulness rather increased than diminished. Nor 
did their sanguine temperament abate when, the five kilométres being 
exhausted, and with them the patience of the driver, the britska drew up 
at a high pair of wooden gates, originally painted green, but which damp 
and mildew had changed to a cloudy smalt. On the other side of the 
gates might be seen, through the upright spars, a long avenue of dank 
weedy-looking grass, flanked by two rows of apple-trees, with a few stray 
yellow leaves still clinging to the branches ; and at the end of the avenue 
stood a white house, with a blue slate roof, which proved to be the 
chateau. There was a bell-handle hanging from one of the gate-posts ; 
but, after two or three efforts, Louis declared it was of no use pulling it, 
as the crank was immovable, and the chain broken that should have been 
attached to the wire. He then tried the gates, but they were fastened 
by a padlock inside. The whole party next raised their voices in chorus, 
but no one replied, and there seemed every probability of their mans 
there till the shooting season was over, if Louis had not climbed the wall, 
and, armed with some heavy stones, succeeded in breaking the padlock, 
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then tugyed at the gates from the inside, while the driver performed 
part of a oe and they aly ki lo 


| 
i 
é 
i 


“ one, could onl Raw A 

for it was by a deep moat, to the brim, except 
where the artificial limits had been overpassed, and a spreading pool had 
established itself in the midst of the swampy sward. The presence of 


snipe, i 
health or comfort of the inhabitants of the chateau. 
To drive up to the door of this dreary abode had not probably been the 
habit of the last possessor, for of the wooden bridge which formerly 


crossed the moat there now remained only a couple of ks and a very 
fragile-looking handrail. To effeet an entrance, t , it was neces- 
sary to proceed on foot, and Messrs. Fluffy and Gimp got out of the 
britska, the former expressing his opinion that it was “a rum go,” and 
the latter saying nothing, but looking unutterable things. 

“These people must be deaf,” exclaimed Louis, after he had been 


{ 
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if 


ten minutes with the butt-end of the driver's whip 


sewn gpl small outbuilding, which, from the shutter being 
— n back, seemed to be inhabited; “I can never make nobody 

Nor was it li he should, for there was no one within ; but at last, 
as the party were beginning to despair of ever obtaining admission, an 
old man made his spuasnee them © loag eip of gurden—e garden of 
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dialing diag —and demanded to know “Ce qu'il 
service de ces messieurs 7” 
sata ee 
“ Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed, “il y a dix ans que je fais le jardin ici, 
nest venu y demeurer! Meublé? oui, le chateau est 
meublé sans doute ; mais je ne veux pas vous garantir que le tout soit 
au neuf. On est venu pour la chasse & la bécassine ; hy een ten, 1 
par exemple—et de ja fiévre aussi! Des Anglais? 4 la bonne 
 heentirt 9 Il faut Nien que ce soit des Anglais, ou des échappés de Cha- 
renton, pour choisir un tel endroit !” 
This speech was delivered partly in reply to Louis, partly as a mono- 
logue extracted by the force of cireumstances. 
“* What's this old fellow jawing about 7” demanded Mr. Gimp, whose 
ill-humour and impatience reached their height. “Tell him to let 


ne 


S 


us in.” 

The order was not very promptly ed, for he had to look for the 
; and as keys when wanted eiunions fortheoming, he did not lay 
his hand upon it at once. At length he found it—the creaking door of 
the chéteau reluctantly opened, and Messrs. Gimp and Fluffy stood, as a 
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HOW THEY GOT SOMETHING WHICH WAS SOMEBODY ELSE’s. 


To remain where they were, with the prospect of passing a night 
im this deserted mansion, was an adventure which neither Mr. Flaffy 
nor Mr. Gimp was equal to; but where they were to house themselves was 
jon. Mr. Gimp, and Mr. Fluffy also, had at last found a solution 
for the mirth of the good people at the Cour de France, to whom the 
reputation of the Chateau de la Fange was, of course, wellknown. To 
return to that hostelry would only have been to expose themselves to 
fresh ridicule; and Mr. Gimp roar’ ApeaelBasee his firm determination to 
go back to Boulogne—for go back he would—some other way. 

This could not, however, be done so readily as he wished; because, in 
the first place, the horses required a rest after their struggle through 
the mire; and, in the next, the driver was not very confident that he 
could find another road. They were, therefore, compelled to remain for 
at least an hour or two; and, in the mean time, Mr. Fluffy, whose nature 
it was to take things easier than his friend, proposed that, as they were 
there, they might as well try if a brace or two of snipe could be had. 
Mr. Gimp gave a reluctant assent, and the gun-cases were taken out of 
the britska; the hounds—for they answered to that description far more 
than to any other kind of dog—were uncoupled, and showed the joy they 
felt at being released in a series of most unearthly yells; and the 
sportsmen, soon getting their guns in order, set out to indemnify them- 
selves in a slight degree for their disappointment. The all 
round seemed equally promising, so they took the route that offered the 
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recognition on their return; while Louis, who 
ut nothing else, was desired to get out some wine 
carriage, and beat up the old gardener’s cottage 
g for a luncheon by the time they came back. But in taking 
direction first spoken of, Messrs. Gimp and Fluffy were not aware 
they had chosen a path which led off instead of into the domain of 
; and that when they began to shoot they also began to tres- 
snipe, as it happened, were not scarce ; and three or four suc- 
shots appeared to promise a reward for their toils. 

It may have struck those who are in the habit of sporting out of their 
own or their friends’ preserves, that, let a country be never so desolate 
or so thinly peopled, you have only to fire a gun, and straightway the 
hedgerows and morasses become instinct with human life. This tena- 
city of manorial rights exists nowhere so strongly as in France; and if 
the landowner is not himself on the spot, there is sure to be a garde 
champétre handy to enforce the law and seize the poacher. 

The proof of this position was made manifest in the case of Messrs. 
Fluffy and Gimp, who, in hieing on their dogs (which at last took the 
hint and ran away altogether), did not observe that such a functionary as 
him whom we have named was striding towards them over the young 
corn on which they were trampling. As soon, however, as he veld get 
near enough to the unwitting trespassers, the garde champétre made 
a heard, in accents sufficiently iad if not in language very intelli- 
gible. 

“Vous n’‘avez pas le droit, messieurs, de traverser le blé; attendez, 
messieurs, que je vous fasse un procés-verbal; rendez-moi vos fusils, 
messieurs.” And some half dozen similar sentences which are always 
at the disposal of a frantic French official. 

Our friends took no notice of the interruption, though the garde 
champétre pressed closely on their heels, till it-seemed by his gestures 
that he was about to proceed to the voie de fait. They then halted and 
confronted the stranger, who reiterated his observations, and repeatedly 
adverted a the 5/é, whose infant condition the sportsmen had so utterly 

" t does he mean by ‘blay?’”’ asked Fluffy of his friend; “ and 
what does he want with us 2” 

*That’s more than I can tell you,” answered Gimp; “ but his monkey 
seems to be up, at any rate.” 

‘* We'll put it down, then,” said Fluffy, who had now and then some 
gleams of comic humour, and was confident in his size and strength. 
“Just get through that hedge, and I’ll follow you presently.” 

This was done as soon as suggested, in spite of the + lee of the 

arde champétre, who called to them to stop in vain. When Mr. Fluffy 
placed the hedge between himself and his foe, he turned round, and, 
bringing his fowling-piece up to the rest, significantly cocked both 
barrels, and made his first French oration with the few words he hap- 
eon remember. Looking the rural game-preserver full in the face, 
said, 

“Vous ett footy ett frog, looney loter ett toottly doo!” 

And having delivered himself of this terrific invective, one word only 
of which was suggestive of a meaning to the mind of the garde cham- 
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pétre, he shouldered his fusil, and walked quietly away towards the chi- 
teau, accompanied by his friend. The garde shook his fist and gnashed 
his teeth in impotent rage, and then disappeared hastily. in an opposite 

In the absence of his masters, Louis had succeeded in getting together 
something eatable, and forgetting their disappointment in a bottle or two of 
Mr. ere fizzing champagne, topped as it was with brandy, Messrs. 
Fluffy and Gimp made themselves, as they observed, “as jolly as sandboys.” 
But an al fresco luncheon in the heart of a swamp is not a thing to last 
for ever, and the cattle being now in better order, they set off again, 

rposing to reach some inn where they could dine and sleep. The old 
gardener, who had been warmed up with some cognac, and gratified by 
a five-frane piece beside, conducted the party as far as the gates, and 

inted out to the driver a route by which he might fall into the road 

ading to Samer, and thus avoid the chemin de traverse and Montreuil. 
Thanks to the directions given, the driver reached it before it got dark, 
and the rest of the journey then appeared to be easy sailing. At the 
Téte de Bceuf, about a couple of leagues further, there was good 
accommodation, the old man said, for man and horse, and for this ren- 
dezvous they pushed on. The inn was easily found, for the real cranium 
of an ox, with its long white horns projecting into the air, was an 
unmistakable sign. Here the travellers halted, the carriage was put up 
by the driver, a very comfortable dinner despatched, two or three more 
bottles of champagne emptied, and a stiff tumbler of brandy-and-water 
added, by way of nightcap, before they retired to rest. 

So far all went swimmingly, and when they tumbled into bed the mis- 
adventure of the morning was nearly set right; with Mr. Fluffy, at 
least, who soon went to sleep, but Mr. Gimp was not so successful in 
wooing the drowsy god. A vision of the irritated garde champétre rose 
to his mind indistinctly combined with vague apprehensions of robbers. 
About two o’clock in the morning, as Mr, Gimp lay tossing on his couch, 
he heard a noise beneath his window as of a carriage being drawn out, 
and the fancy took possession of him that some thieves were stealing the 
britska. He got out of bed, and peeping cautiously through the window, 
found that his fears were confirmed. There, indeed, stood the carriage, 
the horses were being put to, and two or three persons were moving 
about: ready fora start. It was a double-bedded room, and Mr. Gim 
hastily woke his friend and communicated his suspicions, or rather his 
certainties. Mr. Fluffy jumped up, and they were both quickly dressed, 
but before they had quite completed their toilette the carriage drove off. 
This event gave wings to their eagerness, and, seizing their fowling-pieces, 
they rushed down stairs, calling on Louis, whom they had unearthed, to 
accompany them, and crying out all the time that the carriage was stolen. 
By the aid of the moonlight, Mr. Gimp perceived the direction the vehicle 
had taken, and as he saw it winding down the hill suggested a short cut 
through a small wood to intercept it. His advice was taken, and away they 
all went through the thicket, coming out into the high road just in time 
to seize the horses’ heads and stop the carriage. Two persons inside im- 
mediately set up a shout of ‘Aux voleurs!”” which Louis interpreted, to 
the sublime indignation of Messrs. Gimp and Fluffy, who, believing this 
ery of “Thieves!” to be only a fetch, grew exasperated, and, levelling their 
guns at the driver, swore they would shoot him. This individual, together 
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with the persons inside the carriage, experienced an instant panic, and 
precipitating themselves from their seats, rushed into the thicket, and 
made their way back to the inn. Congratulating themselves on the 
recovery of their carriage, Messrs. Fluffy and Gimp, and their attendant 
Louis, returned with it in triumph, dead beaten, but, as the Annotateur 


de Bou which afterwards recorded the event, said, ‘‘ swelling with 
ide at their exploit.” 
go ree a tale that journal :— 

‘‘ It was now determined that the vehicle should be safely secured in 
the coachhouse, but what was their surprise at finding the place already 
oceupied by their own carriage, which the driver had placed there the 

ight before without their knowledge. The cry of ‘ Thieves!’ which they 
Releonsideved as the height of audacity on the part of the travellers, was 
now accounted for, and the gentlemen thus interrupted in their journey 
- were the bona fide owners of the britska, which they had been but too 
glad to abandon in order to save their lives threatened by a band of 
armed rufhans.” 

It was in vain that our friends Fluffy and Gimp vowed that the affair 
was all a mistake, and that Louis pledged the sacred honour of a French- 
man to the same effect. The interrupted travellers, ashamed of their 
cowardly flight, and doubly vindictive at the idea of having fled from the 
two Englishmen, would hear of no explanation. The “ authorities,” 
those sleepless persecutors of innocence, were immediately on the spot, 
having been sent for from the inn the moment the disturbance began, and 
with them happened also to arrive the garde champétre, who had tracked 
the sportsmen to the Téte de Boeuf, and was preparing to pounce upon 
them the next morning. The evidence of this functionary, told tremen- 
dously against them, and the case of wine half-emptied was not in their 
favour; the long-legged gendarme who presided over this committee of 
public safety declared they were his prisoners, and in that guise conducted 
them back to Montreuil—the britska following slowly behind, as one of 
the ‘‘ piéces de conviction.” 

The rest of the story may be briefly summed up. On examination 
before the juge de paix, at Montreuil, the truth came out; and though 
very much disposed to avenge the insulted majesty of the law in the 

n of the garde champétre, he let them off with a severe lecture, not 
a syllable of which did they understand; and Messrs. Fluffy and Gimp 
returned to Boulogne, expressing their fixed resolve never again to hire a 
chateau in France without first seeing it; and, above all, never more to 
have any dealings with their expatriated countrymen. 

How much of his booty Mr. Sniggs was made to disgorge, we will not 
say, but it was not sufficient to enable Messrs. Fluffy and Gimp to meet 
the little bill at three rsa ay gy Mr. Doo had in the mean time filled 

to a — considerable . It is expected that this of the 
affair wi farnish matter for the daily papers in reporting eo. of 
Lazarus v. ei and another, which is shortly to be tried in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. 
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THE GREAT ROMAN WALL IN NORTH BRITAIN. 


Axsour three years ago a party of Newcastle antiquaries made a pil- 

image of devotion to science along the line of that noble monument of 
a Roman ne in this country, the t wall, which was erected to 
keep in check the Caledonians of the north. The leader of this pilgrimage 
was a very distinguished member of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle, the Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce; and the result is the able and 
interesting volume, the title of which we give below.* It well deserves 
our notice as one of the best books of the kind that has appeared for many 
years, and for the attractive style in which it has been got up. It is not 
only a valuable guide to the antiquary, but it is an interesting description 
of a very remarkable district, illustrated by a considerable number of good 
engravings. 

The remarkable fortification which constitutes the principal object of 
this work, and which extends from that now celebrated locality, Wallsend, 
on the Tyne, across the island, to Bowness, on the Firth of Solway, con- 
sists of a strong stone wall, with a ditch on its northern side, and of a 
turf wall, or vallum, a little to the south of the stone wall. When the 
ground is tolerably level, they run parallel, or nearly parallel, to each 
other, and at no great distance; but when the country is mountainous 
and rocky, the stone wall continues its direct course over the summit of 
the mountains, while the line of the turf vallum is generally carried round 
their base. We entirely agree in the opinion of Mr. Bruce, and we think 
all who have carefully examined these extraordinary fortifications must 
agree with him, that these two lines—the stone wall and the earthern 
vallum—are contemporary portions of the same work, and that they were 
not, according to the old notion of them, two different fortifications, con- 
structed at different times. It is Mr. Bruce’s opinion that the whole was 
constructed by the directions of the Emperor Hadrian, who came to Bri- 
tain in the year 121, and we think that he has supported it by very sub- 
stantial arguments. In addition to the continued fortifications of the 
wall itself, which at times forms a bold and majestic object in the fine 
scenery through which it directs its course, we find a succession of sta- 
tions and watch-towers, which, from the wild state of the country in which 
they are situated, are often in a much better state of preservation than the 
remains of the Roman towns in other parts of the kingdom. Altogether, 
we can conceive no excursion more agreeable, whether undertaken by a 

fessed antiquary or not, than the pilgrimage along the line of 
rian’s Wall: and the handsome volume before us will serve as an ex- 
cellent guide to the steps of the pilgrim. 

As we-have stated, the wall began on the eastern side of the island at 
Wallsend on the Tyne, which occupied the site of the station of Segedu- 
num, and the extensive works and alterations in this far-famed coal dis- 
trict have not yet obliterated the traces of the Roman town. Hence the 
wall proceeded to the far larger and more important town, which occupied 
the site of the present Newcastle, and from its bridge over the Tyne, 


* The Roman Wall: a Historical, Topographical, and Descriptive Account of the 
Barrier of the Lower Isthmus, extending from the Tyne to the Solway; deduced 
from numerous Surveys. By the Rev. John Collingwood Bruce, M.A. 
8vo. London: J. Russell Smith, 1851. 
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ilt by the same emperor, Hadrian, received the name of Pons ii. 
is station was the d emporium of the commerce of the north 
the Romans, and many relics of importance have been discovered. 
the old mediaeval bridge of Newcastle was pulled down in 1771 to 
e way for the erection of a new one, the solid masonry of the piers of 
idge of Hadrian were found almost perfect, as well as the piles of still 
yed oak on which they were laid. About two miles from New- 
castle was the next station, Condercum, now Benwell, beautifully situated, 
with a magnificent view towards the country of the Caledonians, bounded 
the lofty summits of the Cheviots. Here, as in all the other stations, 
d covers masses of masonry and abundance of antiquities, 
which may be conjectured by the uneven surface of the ground, and 
which wait only for the spade of some enterprising antiquary to bring 
them to light. In this, and some other parts, the modern military 
road from Newcastle to Carlisle, constructed after the rebellion of ’45, 
runs for a considerable distance upon the line of the wall, which was cut 
down to make a solid foundation, and the lines of the facing-stones are 
visible in the middle of the road. 

We now soon enter upon a wilder country, and the pilgrim on foot 
must run his risk of entertainment, for the Roman station or watch-tower 
has now neither hospitality nor shelter to offer him. Mr. Bruce gene- 
rally found a friendly welcome among the peasantry. 

‘It has frequently been my lot,” he says, “to receive the kindly 
attentions of the inhabitants of the mural region. Often have my eyes, 
bedimmed with fatigue, been enlightened by partaking of the barley 
cake of the cottager (excellent food for a thirsty climb), as well as the 
costlier viands of the farm tenant or proprietor. Never shall I forget 
visiting, on one occasion, a frail tenement near Chesterholm. Its only 
inmate, an old woman, in the spirit of regal hospitality, asked me to join 
with her in partaking of her Au luxury—her pipe! 1 recently observed 
with regret that the cottage was tenantless. The inhabitants of that 
part of the district which is remote from towns, do not affect the dress, 
or the h, or the manners of polished citizens. They like to know a 

rson before they welcome him, and make their approaches cautiously. 

ut if slow in grasping the hand, they do it heartily and sincerely. 
There is scarcely a latch in the wilder regions of the country that I nen 
not freely lift in the assurance of a smiling welcome. Often as I have 
groaned under the toils to which my present undertaking has exposed 
me, I have reason to rejoice that the Barrier of the Lower Isthmus has 
been the means of making me acquainted with many of the true-hearted 
and intelligent yeomen, both of my own country and of Cumberland, 
whom I should not otherwise have known.” 

Our brief space will not allow us to venture upon a description of the 
antiquities found in the numerous stations along the line, and we can 
only refer our readers to Mr. Bruce’s figures and descriptions. In some 
places, streets and houses, with their rooms and hypocausts, have been 
accidentally, or intentionally uncovered, and in all instances excavations 
have been rewarded with interesting results. The district of the wall is 
remarkable for the immense number of inscribed altars and slabs that are 
found almost daily, and they are often built in the walls of the modern 
houses. In the villages along the line of the wall, churches, houses, barns, 
garden-walls, all are built of Roman materials. One circumstance of ex- 
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treme interest seems to be established by Mr. Bruce's researches, namely, 
that the Romans used mineral coal, for it is found in the Roman houses in 
this district, both in cinder and in an unburnt state, and there are traces 
of the pits from which they derived it. 

Some of the most remarkable monuments are found on the site of the 
Roman Citurnum, the station of the second wing of the Astures, and now 
occupied by the village of Chevers. A rem e inscription found here, 
relating to the restoration of a temple, in which the name of the emperor 
is part y erased, is popularly commented on by Mr. Bruce, to show the 
error of the opinion that Roman inscriptions found in this country are of 
nv use to history. 

“Hutton, who has done such good service to the wall, underrated the 
value of its inscriptions. ‘When the antiquary,’ says he, ‘has laboured 
through a parcel of miserable letters, what is he the wiser?’ Let this 
fractured and defaced stone answer the question. 1. This dedication was 
made by soldiers of the second wing of the Astures; we thus learn the 
name of the people who isoned the fort, and by a reference to the 
Notitia ascertain with certainty that this was Citurnum. 2. We acquire 
the fact, that a temple, which —_— age had become dilapidated, was 
restored; learning, thereby, not only the attention which the Romans 
paid to what they conceived to be religious duties, but their long occupa- 
tion of this spot. It has been already observed that some of the pillars of 
the hypocaust have been portions of a prior building; the ruin and inscrip- 
tion thus corroborate cial dthihs 3. The date of the dedication is given; 
the 8rd of the calends of November falls upon the 30th of October, and 
the year in which Gratus and Seleucus were consuls corresponds to A.D. 
221; the data on which antiquaries found their conclusions are not always 
so vague as some imagine. 4. Even the erasures are instructive. By a 
reference to the date, we find that Heliogabalus was reigning at the time 
of the dedication of the temple; we find that what remains of the names 
and titles on the stone apply to him; he, consequently, is the emperor 
referred to. The year following, he was slain by his own soldiers, his 
body dragged through the streets and cast into the Tiber. The soldiers 
in Britain seem to have sympathised with their companions at Rome, and 
to have erased the name of the fallen emperor from the dedicatory slab. 
Human nature is the same im every age. How often have we, in modern 
times, seen a name cast out with loathing which yesterday received the in- 
cense of a world’s flattery |” 

Mr. Bruce has not disdained to collect, as occasion offered, the popular 
traditions of the peasantry with regard to the wall, some of which amuse 
us by their absurdity. We may instance the following, the first of which 
yoy to be of great antiquity, as it is given somewhat differently in 
** Gildas :”— 

“The Romans are said to have been remarkably lazy; 90 much so, that 
in the hot weather of summer, having almost nothing to do, they lay 
basking in the sun, on the south side of the wall, almost in a state of 
torpor. The Scots were in the habit of watching their opportunity, and, 
throwing hooks with lines attached to them over the wall, caught the 
poor Romans by their clothes or flesh, and by this means, dragging them 
to the other side, made them prisoners. 

‘¢ An old man in this neighbourhood told me, that he had often heard 
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people say, that the Romans had remarkably broad feet, with still broader 
shoes, that, when it rained, they lay on their backs, and holding up 


their feet in a direction, protected, by this means, their 
from the weather. 

*« It is the tradition of the country that all the stones of the wall were 
eceecceeaedeaitemekad test of oy ne ae se 
from the quarry to w were i ill tell 
you, ‘I have heard my mother say, thes the ll was built ee single 
night, and that no one was observed to be engaged upon it, save an old 
woman with an apron full of stones.’ 

“ Some of the people of this neighbourhood tell me that the Britons, 
tired at length of an oppression, rose in a body, and drove the 

i with considerable hter, from all their stations. The 
iment, when making their way to the sea to look for ships to carry 
them home, were met by a seer, who told them that if they returned 
home they would all be drowned; and if they went back to their old 
stations would all be slain. This prophecy disconcerted them 
greatly, and they were at their wits’ end; however, after long consulta- 
tion, they resolved to escape both calamities by marching direct to 
Wales. This they did, and there the pure, unadulterated Roman breed 
is to be found to this day.” 

We must not forget that the district over which Mr. Bruce leads us in 
pilgrimage is classic in more senses than one—it is the border ground, 
the debatable land, the scene of so many old ballads. And although now 
everywhere peaceable and safe, it was scarcely beyond the memory of 
man infested by the reavers, or border thieves. While we seem to be 
walking among the ruins of ancient Rome, we meet at almost every 
turn with some spot celebrated in mediaeval legend and song. 

“ Standing on the northern rampart of the station (at Drumburgh), 
Mr. Lawson, the aged proprietor, directed the attention of the pilgrim 
party of 1849 to a small cottage on the opposite shore. ‘There,’ said 

e, ‘lived Scottish reaver, who in the days of my grandfather made, 
on nineteen successive Easter-eves, a successful foray on the English 
side. A twentieth time he prepared to go; his family remonstrated ; he 
however persisted, saying that this should be his last attempt. Our 

e were red for him, and slew him.’ Some of the party asked, 
‘ t notice did the law take of the transaction?’ ‘None; the law 
which could not protect a man, would not punish him for taking the law 
into his own hands ?’” 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


BOOK II. 
Cuapter VIII. 


MR. PIKE’S FIRST MANCUVRE. 


Ir was a subject of deep regret to Hester that she was not able to spend 
daily a longer time with 3 father; the prison-doors, for the admission 
of strangers, did not open before eight in the morning, and were closed at 
sunset. Her occupation in Regent-street confined her from nine to nine ; 
oar etl the only time spr her was in the morning, from eight 
until half-past, the remainin hour being occupied by her walk to the 
scene of her labours. We have been thus particular, because, on the 
above apparently trifling circumstance, hangs an event of no small im- 
portance. 

Mr. Pike, from whose keen scrutiny little could be hid, when once he 
resolved fairly to search into matters, soon made himself acquainted with 
Hester’s position. He also learnt the rules of the establishment to which 
she belonged. One rule in particular, as expressly calculated to favour 
his design, he kept in view; namely, a workwoman who was late at her 

st in the morning, and repeated the offence, was summarily dismissed. 

“T think this will do,” said the little gentleman to himself, as he turned 
his plans round and round in the sour churn of his mind. “I'll proceed 
that way ; it is as good, and perhaps as easy as any other; it won't either 
cause the poor creature much pain or mortification, which is a great point 
gained, humanity considered ; yes, I’ll never inflict oa on a fellow-crea- 
ture; that is, unless some high moral purpose is to be served.” 

Thus soliloquised the casuist of St. Mary-Axe, as passing down Lud- 
gate-hill he turned into Fleet-market. Anxious to serve Hartley, and to 
lose no time, he was come to watch the motions of his unsuspecting victim. 
Mr. Pike walked to and fro, at a distance from the prison, his hands in 
his pockets, and his head hanging down. Every now and then his eyes 
glanced toward the prison-doors, where he expected the girl would present 
herself for admittance, the hour of eight drawing near. No doubt she 
would come; Hester never missed coming, in rain, or cold, or storm—he 
well knew that. Even when weak and indisposed, still she was there, 
patiently stationed at the gate, until the regulations allowed the porter to 
open it. Oh! yes, Pike knew the strength of a daughter’s love, and built 
upon it. 

io I see her!” he muttered, a smile puckering up the corners of his long 
thin mouth, which seemed to have no lips; and then he turned into an 
alley on the opposite side of the street to conceal himself. Meantime 
Hester had approached the gate, and after the lapse of a few minutes it 
was opened. 

They met—the father and child—with the usual welcomes, the usual 
inquiries, and the usual fervent embrace. Such a repetition of endear- 
ments might tire an observer, but themselves it could never tire. Hester 
endeavoured to impress upon her father the excellence of her situation, 
but concealed from him the knowledge of the fatigue which she under- 
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went. She said pleasant things to cheer his heart—pleasant things, with 
silos of hope, and bursts of delight, ail pointing to the day when he 
should 


Limited, indeed, was the time, as we have observed, allowed to these 
. interviews. The minutes hurried on as if each had a wing. The hands 
on the dial of the prison-clock seemed to possess a cruelty in them—they 
moved so fast! 

But the half hour was spent, and she must not peril her situation, for 
her duties demanded her presence in Regent-street at nine. Again the 
embrace of affection, a little trembling of the limbs, a choking of the 
voice, but no tears—these the daughter always spared the father, and 
then she hurried away. 

Hester had proceeded about half the distance to the place of her 
destination, when she saw a man with ick step cross from the other 
side of the street; he faced around, appearing to have missed his way, 
and then, meeting her, suddenly stooped. He slightly raised his large 
hat, for he recognised Hester. 

“‘How fortunate!” said Mr. Pike; “my dear young lady, how 
fortunate !” 

Hester stared at being thus accosted. 

“I have wished to see you above all things, but knew not where to 
find you.. My name is Pike—Mr. Pike, the solicitor.” 

“T recollect,” said Hester, recovering from her surprise; ‘ you are 
Mr. Hartley's attorney.” 

“ Exactly ; employed at his suit against your father, poor Mr. Somer- 
set,—unfortunate, but noble-hearted Mr. Somerset. I regret the business 
sincerely ; I bleed for him; I lament his fate, and I sympathise with you, 
my dear young lady ; but it cannot be helped. I have acted r kre ne 
a reluctant part; believe me, quite contrary to my feelings. Alas! alas! 
such are the unpleasant and sad tasks which we men of the law are 
oftentimes compelled to perform !” 

Hester's interest was awakened, and there was so much plausibility in 
Mr. Pike's words, and so much apparent genuine feeling in his manner, 
that her candid heart did not suspect him. She perceived not the fiend 
in the little, smiling, insignificant man before her; she detected not the 
serpent beneath the flowers. 

“Sir, I am much obliged, and very grateful for your kind remarks. 
What business may you have with me? I am rather pressed for 
time.” 

They had, for a few minutes, been standing still on the pavement. 

“ Business? ha—yes,” said Pike; “rather important business, Miss 
Somerset; it concerns the fate of your poor father. We must arrange 
matters; we must get him out of prison. 

Hester uttered an exclamation, i eyes sparkling with pleasure. 

“Can this be, sir?” she cried. “Oh! there is too much rapture in 
the thought of such an event to believe it possible.” 

“ Certainly, it is possible. Why, you are labouring, are you not, for 
his release? excellent, dutiful young indy that you are.” 

Mr. Pike looked at her with his quick penetrating eyes, and the beams 
they shot seemed to enter into her brain, for she was fascinated, spell- 
bound, and could not withdraw her head. 

“ Your business, sir?” she murmured. “ Will you not kindly talk to 
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me as we walk along? I must—forgive me—I must be at Regent-street 
by nine o'clock.” 

Pike took out his watch, looked at it, and quietly returned it to his 
fob. 
“ Nine o’clock—certainly—nothing like punctuality. I have something 
most important to communicate to you, but it is rather unfortunate that 
I have a pressing engagement myself in the city at the same hour, and 
I cannot get off. Suppose, for once, you are a little after your time; 
tell your employer that business which respected your father detained 
you, and I am certain she will not find fault. Come, walk my way.” 

Hester was at a loss how to act, and her look expressed extreme 
uneasiness. 

*T’ll tell you all as we proceed down Holborn. Upon my word, I 
can’t stop another minute, my engagement in the city is so urgent. 
What! your father's welfare, his very release dependent on my com- 
— and still you hesitate? I! did not expect this of you, young 

The last appeal was sufficient, and it decided Hester. She would 
break through, for once, the rules of the establishment, and so turned 
back with the lawyer. 

And what was the subject of Pike’s “important communication ?” 
What light or hope did he throw on the darkness of Mr. Somerset’s lot ? 
True, he talked very fast, and he talked a great deal. He spoke of bills, 
judgments, detainers ; of sheriffs’ powers, and wardens’ rapacious propen- 
sities ; of plaintiffs and defendants: in a word, he succeeded in interest- 
ing, but, at the same time, quite puzzled and perplexed the mind of 
Hester. She listened and strove hard to understand him, but it passed 
her capacity to do so. The words “release from prison” were often 
repeated, but how that release was to be effected, Pike, by some means or 
other, did not, or could not explain. 

When they reached the Old Bailey, the attorney said he had finished, 
and wished Hester a good morning. All the way was now to be traced 
back ; but this she cheerfully did, and proceeded, lost in thought, endea- 
vouring, by recalling the words of the lawyer, to comprehend their 
meaning. 

As soon as Mr. Pike had passed around the corner, he chuckled to 
himself, and again drew forth his watch. 

‘‘’Tis nine o'clock; she will be half an hour after her time. This is 
a very good beginning. Yes, I'll get her discharged within the week.” 
And then the little man, quoting some beautiful moral passage in sup- 
port of his conduct, shot off to his office in St. Mary-Axe. 


CuHaprTer IX. 
MR. PIKE IS INDEFATIGABLE—A SCENE AT MADAME MONGOLIER’S. 


Tue following morning saw Hester Somerset on her accustomed wa 
to the place where she obtained her livelihood. Having passed thro 
Holborn, and entered Oxford-street, she had proceeded more than two- 
thirds of the distance, when a man might have been observed following 
her with hasty steps. He speedily gained her side, and touched her arm. 
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Mr. Pike appeared completely out of breath through the rapidity of his 

walking, so that, whether his exhaustion were feigned or not, he spoke 
itl di 


Pease os a Miss sree eaeeee ” 

irl instantly recogni r. Pike. 

“] a entered the prison this morning to see your father on business. 
It must have been a few minutes only after you left.” 

“ Well, sir,” cried Hester, startled by the speaker’s manner, for he was 
in great excitement. 

“ He was taken suddenly y 

“*Ha! what do you mean?” 

Suddenly ill—ill, young lady—desperately ill, and he begged me to 
hurry after you—to overtake you, if possible. Thank Heaven!” he added, 
wiping his forehead, “I have succeeded.” 

The alarm, the terrible dismay of Hester, may be imagined, and for an 
instant she stood rooted to the spot. That was not a moment to weigh 
well men’s words and sift their motives; that was not a moment calmly 
to penetrate the veil of the hypocrite, or elude his snares. Judgment 
was incapable of exercising her powers; fear, apprehension, and anguish 
only swayed her mind. 

“ Til?—very ill?” at length she exclaimed. “ Will you—call a coach?” 

* Now, can’t you walk back to the prison, dear young lady? I'll sup- 
port “pond said Mr. Pike, in his blandest tone. 

“ T cannot walk; I can scarcely stand. ‘This intelligence is so sudden, 
so overwhelming.” 

Pike perceived her situation ; so, a hackney-coach passing at the time, 
he lifted his finger, which sign quickly brought the vehicle to the pave- 
ment. He assisted her in, but, before he followed, took the opportunity 
of whispering into the ear of the coachman, 

* Drive slowly to the Fleet ; the young lady is an invalid, and cannot 
bear quick driving.” 

Hester thought an unusual time had elapsed, and still they did not 
arrive at the prison. She expressed her surprise, but Mr. Pike told her 
there was a stoppage of carriages in the street, which circumstance an- 
noyed him exceedingly. Now he leant out of the window, and ordered 
the driver to proceed another way, of course a further one, for he (Mr. 
Pike) was certain the street before them was being paved, and conse- 
y amen. 4 the thoroughfare blocked up. The driver, although he knew 
the gentleman was mistaken, conceiving he had some private reason for 
prolonging the journey, implicitly obeyed the directions given him. 
Thus, before the coach drew up in front of the prison, a very considerable 
as well as unnecessary time had passed. 

*‘ Here we are,” said Pike. “ Now, get out, Miss Somerset.” 

* My fare!” demanded the driver, addressing the gentleman. 

“No,” said the attorney, buttoning up his coat; “that young lady will 
settle with you. ”Tis her business.” 

The girl, in her anxiety to join her father, rushed towards the gate. 
The driver followed her. 

‘ €§$top, if you please, miss; the gentleman says you are to pay.” 

- Pay” cried Frester, wildly. “Oh! do not detain me. - is Mr. 

Pike?” | 
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. That individual was moving off. 

“T can be of no use to your father, young lady: I dare say the—the 
doctor is with him now ; besides, I've urgent business.” 

“ My money!” demanded the coachman. 

“‘T would pay the fare,” said Pike, ‘‘ though it isn't my concern, but 
unfortunately I left my purse at home—good morning.” 

“ Now then, miss, if you please!” repeated the man, in a rather angry 
tone. 

** What is it?” cried Hester, hurriedly. | 

“ Eighteen-pence; for I must have something extra, taking you so far 
around.” 

“ Taking us so far around? We were most anxious to get here.” 

The man only smiled, still holding out his horny hand for the demanded 
fare. Hester said not another word, but, ill as she could afford it, paid 
the money, amounting to one day's wages, and hurried into the prison. 
Great was the surprise of Mr. Somerset at seeing his daughter return in 
such an alarmed and excited state.. As the reader will be led to anticipate, 
the old gentleman was perfectly well, nor had he seen anything that day 
of Mr. Pike. 

Hester was thunderstruck, casting around her a bewildered look, and 
Mr. Somerset was totally at a loss to conceive what motive the attorney 
could have in fabricating such a falsehood. 

*¢ We know he is a villain, Hester—a crafty, designing scoundrel—the 
tool of my cruel and unnatural brother Hartley. Yet cheer thee, child; 
you will not be imposed on a third time.” 

“No,” said Hester, confidently. ‘ But we will talk more of this when 
we next meet. I must leave you; for look, father, at the clock! I 
shall be to-day at Regent-street one hour after my time.” 

Hester saw nothing more of her enemy, Mr. Pike, for a few days ; but, 
on the Saturday morning of the same week, just as she had entered 
Oxford-street, tie it joins High-street, St. Giles’s, she caughtfa glimpse 
of his thin brown visage. There were several people standing about ; 
for St. Giles’s was ever famous for its numerous idlers, drunkards, and 
thieves. Hester could not pass without entering among some of these 
people, but she hurried forward with trembling step and averted head. 
Presently Mr. Pike might have been seen edging towards her. He 
walked by apparently with an absent air, but, at the same time, brushed 
rudely against her. Then he stopped, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and, searching them hurriedly, the next instant raised an outery, 

“Tam robbed! I have lost my purse!” 

The men gathered around him, for the least outcry in the streets of 
London speedily collects a mob. ‘The circle of curious idlers enclosed 
Hester and Pike, so that the former was unable to escape, and all were 
mixed together. 

“ Who has robbed you?” asked one man. 

“ How much have you lost, sir?” demanded another. 

“I hope you don’t aceuse me?” said a third, fourth, and fifth, whose 
shrewd, villanous faces proclaimed them accomplished thieves. 

“No, gentlemen, no; I don’t accuse you,” cried Mr. Pike, gazing 
around. “I am sure it was a female who thrust her hand into my 
pocket; but she has escaped; better, perhaps, that it should be so, poor 
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unhappy creature! I’m not one, gentlemen, who loves to prosecute 
women. Let her go.” 
‘¢ But she ain’t ’” exclaimed a man, who rudely laid his hand on 


Hester's arm. “I saw this lass only a minute ago close by the 
gentleman, and as he seemed to spring away from him.” 
“ True,” observed Pike. ‘ That is the | ell, since she has 


not emg hold her fast—’tis our duty to do so. Poor creature !” 
added Pike, shaking his head, his heart melting, it appeared, with com- 

ion. ‘ How young she is, too! A sad thing to turn thief so early 
in life; but, perhaps, she is starving.” 

Hester, as much in astonishment as in alarm, gazed from face to face; 
she seemed paralysed, being unable to speak; and there, like a con- 
demned victim, powerless, submissive, she stood trembling in the ruffian 
grasp of the man who had seized her. 

“Do you understand, young woman, the charge against you?’’ asked 
the fellow. 

+ No,” answered Hester, at length. “ What is the meaning of all 
this ?” 

A horselaugh broke from. those around her; they thought her crafty, 
and therefore they laughed. That mirth to her ear was horrible, and 
she shrank away and covered her face; but Mr. Pike now came forward 
with a police-constable, who quietly told Hester that she was accused of 
robbery. Then did she comprehend her situation; her face turned 
deadly white, and a shriek sprang to her lips. 

“ You had better, I think,” said Mr. Pike to the constable, “ take her 
to the station-house at once.” 

“T robbed a person? Oh! you mistake—you mistake! Hear me— 
I am innocent. 1 would perish sooner than be guilty of such an act.” 

“ That’s what all you girls say,” observed the constable, calmly. “ It 
won’t do, however. Now just come along, young woman ; it’s of no use 
struggling.” 

“ But search me!” urged Hester, in her agony. ‘See if I have the 
purse in my possession.” 

“ We'll do that,” said the police functionary, drawing her forward, 
“ by-and-by at the station-house.” 

“ Poor thing!” murmured Pike, following them. ‘I won't prosecute 
—I can’t do it—she is so young. We ought to pity her, gentlemen; 
however, the laws must be obeyed.” 

Owing to the pressure of the crowd, some time elapsed before they 
reached the spot. Moreover, Hester had fainted, and the constable was 
obliged tv carry her. When they entered the station-house, the doors 
were closed against the mob. The usual process of reviving those who 
faint was resorted to, and Hester at length opened her eyes and recovered 
her senses. The necessary questions were asked by the inspector of 
police, and the search was made; no money could be found upon the 
i person except one shilling, which her own — purse contained. 


Pike and his witness | confounded ; the former was peculiarly 
restless, now looking into his blue bag, and now busily hunting again 
h his pockets. 


“Well,” said the inspector, “ we can’t find the purse, it is true; but 
this, I am sorry to say, doesn’t prove the young woman innocent. "Tis 
an easy thing to drop money when the theft is found out.” 
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“Or,” added the witness, “to slip it into the hands of an accomplice.” 
“Hold your tongue !” said the inspector, jealous of his ve to 
offer suggestions. “It isn’t your place, my man, to fancy this, or fancy 
that; you can only answer to facts. Silence! This is an awk 
case; the gentleman accuses the girl of taking his purse, but the purse 
isn’t to be found upon her. Now, don’t speak,” said the inspector to 
Hester ; “‘ prisoners are never called upon to speak here ; besides, perhaps 

’d do your own cause harm. I think we must lock you up, and on 
7 you can be examined before the magistrate.” 

These were terrible words to Hester; her gentle, pure, and innocent 
soul quailed within her at the thoughts of a public examination. But 
Mr. Pike, at this juncture, was seen to draw forth from his deepest pocket 
a quantity of papers, consisting of bills, rough drafts of deeds, writs, and 
other legal documents. He hunted among them, and suddenly starting, 
exclaimed, 

“ Surprising! gentlemen; I am thunderstruck: I am overwhelmed 
with regret and sorrow. Here’s my purse, and the money in it! By 
some means it got into the wrong pocket amongst a mass of my papers. 
The young woman is innocent—I declare her to be innocent!” 

The inspector smiled one moment, but frowned the next. He smiled 
that Hester, whose youth and beauty had impressed him wo in her 
favour, was thus exculpated, and he frowned at the conduct of Pike. 

“Sir!” he exclaimed, “ to Say the least of it, your accusation has been 
most hasty; you might have brought this young lady into much trouble. 
Here, then, the charge is at an end, the affair turning out an entire 
mistake.” 

‘It is,” said Pike, “ an entire mistake.” 

“| hope you will make her some compensation,” observed the inspector, 
“for the pain you have caused her.” 

‘“‘ Certainly,” returned Mr. Pike. At the same time he took a half-crown 
from his well-lined purse, and offered it between his two bony fingers to 
Hester. She repulsed the hand in unutterable disdain; upon which Mr. 
Pike, with feelings of great satisfaction, returned the coin to his purse. 

“My heart is wrung at the event of this morning,” said Pike, address- 
ing the inspector. ‘I grieve I should have committed such an error! 
Forgive me, dear young lady; the past is over; you are innocent, 
and will be happy; but I shall upbraid myself for this terrible mistake as 
long as I live ; bat then, I trust, you will forgive me.” 

The lawyer bowed; he bowed to all, smiling a placid, benevolent, half 
melancholy smile, and the next minute he left the station-house. So much 
time had been consumed by the proceedings, that it was now eleven 
o’clock. 

“Good,” muttered Mr. Pike to himself; “not a bad ruse; it has 
worked pretty well—two hours after her time—capital! We shall see.” 

The little man, with a light heart, skipped along the pavement; pre- 
sently he mingled with the mighty mass of human beings moving 1n 
divers directions, and was seen no more. 

The inspector of police kindly addressed Hester, for, in . of the 
indurating nature of his office, Ss dantenntl a warm and feeling heart. 
She quitted the spot, and hurried at once to Regent-street; but it was 
some time before she was able to collect her thoughts. The past 
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a to be a dream; the hour of the day only impressed upon her 
conviction that something wrong had happened. By the time, 
however, that she reached me Mongolier’s, her agitation had, to a 
certain extent, subsided. 

Hester walked into the room—the room so full, as we have 
already described, of b ers. She took her place in her. chair, 
and was meditating a little speech to address to the Frenchwoman, con- 
taining a plea for being so late at her post. Suddenly her name was 
called by that lady; the accent was aad ringing, and seemed to 
embody, as well as sounds could, anger and ill-humour. Hester instantly 
stood before Mademoiselle Harfleur, and, anxious and trembling, felt a 

iment of coming evil. 

“ Don’t be alarmed; I am never severe. Permit me, my child, to say 
that this is the third time in one week you have thought proper to viclate 
the rules of our establishment.” 

“ Oh! I confess it,” cried Hester, her eyes filling with tears; “but 
hear me.” 

“ T have heard you twice,” said the other, coldly. ‘‘ First, some lawyer 
detained you with business about your unhappy father, a convict or felon, 
whatever you call it, in prison. Next, some man runs after you in the 
street, says that your father has been taken suddenly ill, and back you 
hurry, to find, after all, a falsehuod has been told you. Why, girl, this 
looks very much like falsehood on your own part—mere stories invented 
to serve the occasion.” 

“I have spoken the truth, I assure you. Heaven bear me witness 
that I would not deceive you!” 

‘‘ This day, miss, you are later than ever; more than two hours past 
your time. What have you to say for yourself now?” 

Hester, as well as she could, related the event of the morning, in her 
ingenuousness hiding nothing. Mademoiselle Harfleur did not interrupt 
her, indulging only in those gestures peculiar, perhaps, to her nation; 
and which consisted in raising the eyes, then the hands, and shrugging 
the shoulders, all expressive of surprise, disgust, and not a little horror. 

When Hester finished, the French womanwas perfectly calm, and merely 
ordered her to remain there while she spoke with Madame Mongolier. 
The moments during which the forewoman was absent appeared to Hester 
moments of fate. The Parisian returned and was smiling, for, in accord- 
ance with her declaration, she resolved not to be harsh. Apples, so says 
the story, temptingly red on the Dead-Sea shore, but ashes, poison within 
—such were sweet smiles of Mademoiselle Harfleur ; malice and ruin 
lurked beneath! 

“ My dear young woman,” she began, “you have been a good ehild in 
most things since you have been with us, but you have now been guilty of 
grievous offences—offences repeated three times—offences,” she added, 
raising her voice, “ against the rules of our house, and which cannot be 
overlooked. Besides, a young woman connected, like yourself, with an 
imprisoned felon, hunted by lawyers, taken into custody by the police on 
a of theft—such a young woman, I now think, with the head of 
our establishment, is not at all suited to us; therefore we discharge you. 
By these misdemeanours you have forfeited the privilege of a week’s 
notice; consequently you will leave to-day—yes, this very hour. Now, 
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don't speak; it is of no use; but you need not be alarmed, for I am 

never severe; I am always kind to our dependants. Here are your 

wages for the past week—take them. Silence! I will listen'to nothing— 
9 


now go! 

When Hester found herself in the street, ruined, friendless, and thrown 

i n the world, she could scarcely support herself, but felt a stron 
inclination to sit down upon the first door-step, and give way to her grief 
Her bosom heaved with sobs which would burst forth, and she placed 
her handkerchief to her eyes. But spectacles of sorrow in the streets of 
London are of such common occurrence, that the passengers took little 
notice of her. The men were too busy to care about a young creature in 
tears. The Lon told her to “ Move forward.” The girls of her own 
age regarded her, but only for a moment, with feelings of curiosity ; 
while the women of mature years, usually suspicious, fancied she might 
be some unfortunate, ruined and anette by ~ lover, so passed on in 
disgust rather than in pity. 

But Hester continued to weep and to think, three subjects principally 
oceupying her mind—the loss of her situation, the distress of her father 
in prison, and the villanous acts of Pike. 








THE CHARMS OF AN AUSTRALIAN SQUATTER'’S LIFE* 


Way and wherefore John Henderson, Esq., quondam lieutenant in her 
Majesty’s Ceylon Rifle Regiment, gave preference. to the monotonous 
sterility of New South Wales over those rich and varied uplands so much 
vaunted by Mr. Henry Charles Sirr as a little Eden for colonists in the 
land of the Cingalese, we are not informed. Never did emigrant start 
with lighter heart or more buoyant spirits. The sea was “ glorious,” the 
skipper merry, companions boon, and there was nothing but ci 
and carousing till the tipple was exhausted; a grievance whi 
happily did not take place till the good ship /ortune was on the point of 
entering Bass’s Straits, whose scenery, after a long sea voyage, cheered 
the discontented passengers, as much as if ale of the same name had 
flowed through them. 

Once landed on the Australian continent, all Mr. Henderson’s good 
spirits appear, however, to have forsaken him. He is ever throughout an 
intelligent, persevering, courageous, and enduring squatter ; but climate, 
or country, or the aspect of things, sobered him at once to that earnest 
and resolute exertion by which the difficulties to be encountered are alone 
to be overcome. 

Disappointment, indeed, tracked his footsteps at every move. Sydney 
was not foreign enough and sufficiently oriental in its appearance to 
please him. How true it is, that what is joy to one man’s heart is gall to 
another. ‘It was too like home!’ Nor did a closer intimacy make a 





* Excursions and Adventures in New South Wales; with Pictures of petting 
and of Life in the Bush; an Account of the Climate, Productions, and Natura 
History of the Colony, and of the Manners and Customs of the Natives, with 


Advice to Emigrants, &c. By John Henderson, Esq. 2 vols. W. Shobetl. 
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favourable impression. The town is set down in a sandy desert, is 
i by uitoes, and other troublesome insects and vermin, and is 
ject to high winds, called, in colonial parlance, “ Brick-fielders,” 
h bear with them clouds of dust, rendering it impossible to go out 
le the blast continues, or to keep a door or window open, unless one 
wish to be suffocated. There are no places of amusement except a 

iserable theatre, and only one house deserving the name of hotel in the 
whole town, and there the attendance is wretched. 

Having stayed about four weeks in Sydney, busied in making inquiries 
and acquaintances, Mr. Henderson deemed it expedient to travel into the 
country, or bush, in order to see for himself. With this view he pur- 

a horse, and started in the first place toGoulburn. The road thither 
he describes as execrable, no scenery, no fine view—nothing, in fact, but 
the everlasting gum-tree. Part of the way also lay through Bargo Brush, 
a favourite haunt of bushrangers, and “a miserable cut-throat-looking 
“rai “The sameness and desolateness of the country,” says Mr. Hen- 

n, “are excessive, and this, my first excursion, gave me striking ex- 
perience of the monotony and cheerlessness of the bush, a feeling which 
my future wanderings fully confirmed.” 

This is partly to be attributed to the country being so generally unin- 
habited, partly to the uniformity of soil and contrasted configuration, 
still more so to the general absence of animal life; and, most of all, to 
the monotonous vegetation. The last two considerations alone would 
suffice to negative our selecting Australia for a colonial home. The 
fact is, that, with few exceptions, the trees and shrubs of New Holland are 
evergreens. By far the most common, the eucalypti, or gum-trees, vary 
a little in the colour of their bark ; but the foliage of all is very scanty, 
and affords nashade. The forest and swamp oaks are pretty trees, and 
the so-called apple-tree is the handsomest and most European-looking 
tree of which the Australian forest can boast. -The Moreton Bay pine 
is also an exceedingly graceful tree, as is also the Norfolk Island pine. 
The Bangalo cabbage-tree and fern-tree give at times a tropical appear- 
ance to the brush. The only deciduous trees are the cn of which 
there are several varieties. The brush abounds in creepers, more especially 
vines and ites, and there are also many beautiful flowering plants ; 
but still the general effect, whether of the plains dotted with myall 
shrubs, or the Rill country with gum-trees, or the salt-water creeks with 
mangroves, or within the brush itself with an impervious matted growth 
of vines and saplings, towered over by gums, cedars, figs, and other forest 
trees, the silence undisturbed, save by the mournful call of the cuckoo, 
or the painful scream of the cat-bird—still the monotony is disagreeable 
and oppressive. 

We see in this the permanence of that great law which pervades all 
nature, and on which all life and the joy of life depend. ‘The eye has 
need of change, and never willingly dwells on the same colour, but 
ee requires another, and that so urgently, that it produces colours 

itsel for yereere e actually find them. There is, indeed, a law of 
requ ge that pervades everything, and lies itself to eve 
position and act of life, and which is atrangely infringed in the solitude 
and monotony of bush life, and most so in bush life in Australia. 

But our meditations have carried us away from Mr. Henderson, whom 


we left on the way to Goulburn, labouring under first, and, with him, 
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almost always disagreeable impressions. Goulburn itself fared no better, 
“ With the surrounding country,” he says, “I was much disappointed ; 
t the ground cleared about the house, and the clearances of the few 
ighbours, at distances of five and ten miles, all was interminable and 
barren bush. The grass was extremely scanty, and what there was 
ap brown and parched up.” ‘The so-called ‘ Shoalhaven Gullies” 
he, however, acknowledges to be ‘‘a grand and romantic place.” As to 
the township of Goulburn, he says it proved to be a paltry vil con- 
ont of perhaps a hundred small cottages, planted in the midst of a 
ly plain, one of a series of “ downs,” not far from the river Wal- 
findelly, which at this time was merely a chain of water-holes in the 
apparent bed of a river. Upon this excursion Mr, Henderson made 
uaintance with two other evils—the excessive dearness of the inns, 
and the abundance of vermin. Of the latter, he says they are the curse 
of the colony. If a hut is deserted for a month it becomes alive with 
vermin of all kinds. The very sand swarms with them. The sheep 
stations supply you with sheep-ticks, and the farms furnish their quota of 
weevils, which know how to bite as well as their neighbours : 


The trees.in the bush are full of bugs; the brushes abound in ticks: the emu 
is covered with them, and so, I am told, is the kangaroo. I have seen huts in the 
bush crawling with cockroaches, like a hive of bees at swarming time; and even 
in the most respectable and cleanly houses, I have been made ashamed and 
miserable by one of the most active of these varieties of vermin getting into my 
clothes. Indeed, for the first six months after my arrival in the colony, I suffered 
so much in this way that I seriously contemplated leaving on that account alone; 
for I felt almOst unable to support the fatigue of travelling by day, and of walking 
up and down my room all night, instead of sleeping. General Macquarie, who 
was fond of immortalising his name, it is said, dignified with it one of the indi- 

nous varieties of bugs, and the “ simax Macquariensis,” along with the “ Pulex 

itans” (called by the New Zealanders, on whom we have conferred it, “ the 
little European”), were no strangers. 


After this, Mr. Henderson took another journey to the southward, but 
with little or no encouragement. So great was the state of depression at 
Woolengong, that two-thirds of the houses were uninhabited, and the 
streets green with grass. The scenery of the country around Shoal- 
haven, Illawarra Mountain, and the Kangaroo Ground, was varied and 
beautiful ; and of the capabilities of this part of the country there can be no 
real doubts, notwithstanding the unfavourable circumstances and season 
at which Mr. Henderson visited it. 

After a few minor excursions up the Paramatta to Windsor, the 
North Shore, Botan Bay, &e., Mr. eer ee sailed in a steamer for 
Port Macquarie, at that time the most northern settlement in New South 
Wales. ‘The sight of this station somewhat rejoiced his heart. He at 
once proclaimed it to be the best built and most prettily situated town- 
ship he had seen in the colony. This “ pian town” has, however, also 
its drawbacks. Ever since it ceased to be exclusively a penal settlement, 
it has been used as a depdt for what are called “ specials,” that is, special 
or gentlemen convicts ; and for iuvalids : 

Here may be seen gallant naval and military officers, eloquent parsons, learned 
lawyers, acute and once opulent bankers and merchants, “et id genus omne.” 
There is also a sprinkling of aristocracy—of brothers and sons of lords, right 


honourables, baronets, &c., and some claiming such titles, or succession to them 
fur themselves. From these are found all grades, down to the London Jew and 
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the Tipperary murderer. Those who claim the an of “special” are better off 
than, and often placed above, their fellows, the authorities evidently forgetting, or 
discarding, the admirable of the ancients—“ fiat justitia, ruat coelum !” 
constables, se sig? rae oe ate te rani vm ea Cane 
gaolers, ec 
of road-parties, &c. Some of them, as well as many of the ieiralida, are lent out 
to settlers, who thus obtain slaves for their keep, but in general they are not of 
much use. I have seen lawyers and bankers tending sheep, soldiers and parsons 
as stockmen, and gamblers and pi ets filling the capacity of hut- 
; but it is not to be expected that they will be found well adapted to a 
of life so different from that to which they have been accustomed. It was 
wonderful, however, how soon some of them learn to be useful; and I well re- 
member a gentleman ting out to me his best shepherd, and stating that he had 
formerly been a London pickpocket. 

After a trip up the Hastings and Wilson Rivers, Mr. Henderson crossed 
the country to the M‘Leay, at that time affording the most valuable 
supply of red-cedar timber in the colony. On this occasion our settler 
sat the river ten miles below the spot where he afterwards established 
himself, being upon a creek which subsequently bore his own name. 
The sawyers are described as leading a wild life of it, and spending their 
w in drunken bouts. Before finally taking up his abode on the 
MLea , Mr. Henderson returned to Sydney, and thence made an ex- 
cursion to the River Hunter and Liverpool Plains in quest of stock. 
There are several small towns on the Hunter, as Maitland and Darlington, 
but still in their infancy. The river itself is described as everywhere 
encumbered by flats and shallows, with here and there an opening, where 
some settler has established himself. ‘ 

The journey to cial Plains lay partly through brush and downs, 
upon the latter of which was a petrified forest. Then came Kingdon 
Ponds and the burning mountains of Wingan, evidently an instance of 
decomposing pyrites acting on bituminous shale. There were inns on the 
road, but, as usual, very extortionate, and abounding in vermin.  Liver- 

1 Plains were suffering at the time from prolonged drought; and 
the Peel was dried up through nearly its whole course. The Namoi, 
which receives the waters of the Peel when there are any flowing, afforded 
only a few pools for sheep-shearing and daily use. On these plains the 
proprietors of stock were suffering from six great evils at once: dried- 
up pasturage, deficiency of water, disease among the stock, wild dogs, 
hostile natives, and predatory bushrangers. The only counterpoise we 
can find out was, that at night they could contemplate the Southern 
Cross—that magnificent constellation, whose beauty made Dante speak 
of the “ widowed sight” of those who had not seen it. 

It was, however, at a station on the Mooki* that Mr. Henderson pur- 
chased his herd of cattle. The beasts themselves having, from scarcity 
of grass and water, wandered to immense distances, it took more than a 
month to collect them, during which time our settler slept in the open air, 
at a distance of several hundred yards from the station, to avoid the swarms 
of vermin. At length a sufficient number being collected, they were 
branded, and accounts were settled, but not without difficulties : 


The man from whom I purchased my stock had risen from the lowest walks of 
* The Namoi, Peel, and Mooki Rivers, are marked on the maps as flowing into 


the Darling and Murray Rivers; but they appear the greater part of the year, if 
not always, to be lost in swamps. awe 4 
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life, and was not only disgusting in manners, but ruffianly and (it turned out) of 
notoriously bad character. While under his rool, my enidies which eos 
secured with a padlock, were broken open, and the agreement that been made 
between him and me was stolen from my pocket-book. From the nature of our 
transaction, he may have hoped to turn this to his advantage, or he may have 
expected to find also a subsequent agreement which, from his disinclina- 
tion to fulfil his contract, I had obliged him to sign; but this r document I 
had chanced to retain in my pocket, and his nefarious designs were thus de- 
ae Such are the people with whom one comes in contact in New South 

Because I declined submitting to his impositions, he became so violent as even, 
by his gestures, to threaten blows. In my own defence, I prepared to make use 
of'a pistol, which I had in my pocket, when my worthy host, overcome with 
passion, called for his gun, and rushed to the hut for it. 

Fortunately, however, for the prevention of bloodshed, his wife interposed, and 
prevented his purpose until he cooled sufficiently to see the madness of the 
alternative he was choosing,—namely, that of being either shot or hung. This 
intervention was more than he deserved from his spouse, whom he had once 
brought to death’s door by cutting her head open with a sabre. I afterwards met 
the surgeon who attended her on that occasion, and wes informed that the 
scoundrel, her husband, in terror that she would die and leave him to be hanged, 
on his knees offered his whole herd of cattle to the medical man if he would save 
her; and, after her recovery, would not give one farthing in return for having his 
neck saved from the halter. 


It was only now that our settler’s difficulties can be said to have reall 
commenced. He had associated with himself a partner, whom he calls 
Mr. R——, and some helps; and having provided themselves with a good 
blanket, a tin quart and a pint pot each, with these strapped on behind, 
holsters in front, saddle-bags across the saddle, and rifles slung at their 
sides, they started to drive their herd from the Mooki to the M‘Leay. 
On such a journey the greatest of all difficulties, and they were most 
numerous and varied, arose from the deficiency of water. ‘They had not 
been out many days before they were glad to suck the frozen dew from 
the blades of grass. By Salisbury Plains and New England it was all 
pretty well, for there were stations ; but beyond that the route was marked 
only by tomahawked trees, and they were not long in losing it. Next 
followed the multiplied fatigues of driving the herd, and looking out for 
a road, superadded to the mere getting forward. At one time a 
stupendous precipice threatened to stop all further progress whatsoever ; 
at others, they were themselves and cattle two or three days without food 
or drink! At length they reached the M‘Leay; and, after difficulties 
innumerable and great sufferings and privations, they got to a station 
called Towel Creek. Among the iarities of travel in the brush, we 
may here notice the nettle, a stinging tree, from the effects of which the 
horse suffers more than man. Mr. Henderson thus relates an occurrence 
oy befel him when bewildered among some cedar-paths in an extensive 

sh : 

Trying, at the termination of one of these paths, to force my way through the 
jungle, I got among some young nettle-trees, and my horse was severely stung. 
Within ten minutes he began to stagger under me, and at last fell. I sprang off, 
and myself landed among nettle-trees; but though I was stung, I did not feel it 
much more than common nettles. : 

My charger had not lain long, when he started up, plunging and rearing most 
fariously. He soon fell again, however, when I succeeded in getting the saddle off 
him. Again he rose, again he staggered about, rearing high in the air, and again 
he fell. I was now much alarmed for him, and would have bled him with my 
knife, but he was so furious that it was impossible todo so. I applied my whip, 
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him moving about when he was up, thinking that might do 
- bt ie was of no val  eacaat ahaabenaek - 
head against trees, breaking down young sa iw an 
yr steed ie Bir epee At last, exhausted, he 
to no more. , 


Prete eek smerny etree inadigrdeseegpaa sng 
and trembled violently, w his whole body was covered with lather and per- 
spiration, In this state he remained for half an hour or longer, and then my poor 
steed was no more. He died in less than three hours after he had been stung. 


Ascending a v ig mage at a distance of five miles from Towel 
Creek, and ing five miles further, the party ultimately encamped 
upon the confines of what was now to become theircattle-run. The site 
was, according to Mr. Henderson’s account, a very beautiful one—an ex- 
tensive flat at the mouth of a creek which falls into the M‘Leay; in the 
background, about eight or nine miles up the creek, a huge mountain, 
supported right and left by conical hills, while a mass of confused ranges 
reached down on both sides to the river. All this hilly and mountain 
land was well wooded. Here they made bark huts; but the river rose und 
flooded the flat, and provisions became scarce. An excursion to Port 
Macquarie, distant about eighty miles, became necessary to obtain supplies, 
tools, men, &c. There was no society; Mr. Henderson’s nearest neigh- 
bour, who dwelt in a creek ten or eleven miles off, still, like most squatters, 
thought that his run had been encroached upon by the new comer. 
They had not been long encamped before a party of blacks paid them a 
visit. They are described as being great strapping and ferocious-looking 
fellows, fully armed with spears, boomerangs, and tomahawks. These 
amiable aborigines were not long in manifesting their hostility to the 
whites, notwithstanding that they are said to entertain the belief that they 
themselves become, or, as they express it, “jump up white fellows :” 

The distance from the huts to the old camping-place was about a quarter of a 
mile; and when the men had one morning finished milking, and had just crossed 
the creek on their way back, five blacks started out of the brush upon the bank, 
fully armed, as if intending mischief. Dennis, my assigned servant, called out to 
them, “ What you look out?” when one of them answered, “ Toorki!” meaning 
that they were going to hunt the wild turkey; but Dennis knew that he was part 
of the game for which they had lain in wait that recap 

The blacks did not attack them at once, for they seldom strike a white man, 
except from behind. The two unfortunate whites, with their heads half turned 
round, and keeping their eyes on the savages, walked swiftly towards the station, 
and got a little a-head of the blacks, who followed them. When about the middle 
of the flat, however, they discovered several more of their enemies running quickly 
along the range towards the huts, so as to intercept them. They now saw that 
their only chance of safety lay in speed, and, dropping the milk-pail, they fled 
towards my hut. 

It was not yet seven, and I was still asleep, when the door was burst in by the 
men, whose cries of “ The blacks, the blacks!” soon roused me. Jumping up, I 
seized my rifle, which stood ready loaded in the corner, and sprang to the door. 
When I reached this point, I saw the foremost black fellow, at a distance of about 
twenty yards, poising his spear in the air, and almost in the act of launching it at 
one of the men who as yet had only reached the doorway. Our foes stood on the 
brink of the —_ bank, and the moment they _—— a glimpse of me, or of the 


rifle, were off like deer, springing at one bound down the bank, and before I 
eats the piece to my shoulder ‘ 


About the same time, the blacks committed several other depredations : 


My neighbour, who, as I have said, dwelt ten miles down the river, anxious to 
prevent my occupying part of the run adjoining my station, had erected a hut at 
the distance of about two miles, and placed two men init. This hut stood upon 
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a fine creek, commonly called Saunders’ Creek, from a man of that name, who 
had been murdered there some little time before by the blacks. The same spot 
was again to become the scene of savage revenge. 

While one of the two men who now occupied this place was absent one day, the 
blacks took advantage of the age and weakness of the hut-keeper, whom they 
attacked and left for dead, finishing their work, of course, by rifling the hut. The 
man was afterwards removed, and taken down the country to the hospital, where, 
after a long and painful illness, he became somewhat better, but whether he ulti- 
mately recovered or not, I never heard. This event, though much to be deplored, 
was of service to me, for the hut was immediately abandoned by my troublesome 
neighbour, and taken possession of by me. 


Such are the aborigines; and even worse things are told of them, as for 
example: 


Weak or deformed children are frequently, if not always, killed by the mothers. 
This would seem almost unnecessary, for a delicate child could not long survive 
the rough life and frequent hunger to which it must be exposed. Such is the 
case, however; I have known instances of it myself, occurring in my immediate 
neighbourhood. 

On one occasion, during the illness of our former worthy commissioner, Mr. 
Oakes, Mr. Sullivan, who was Commissioner of Crown Lands, within the boun- 
daries, went on an expedition against the Yarraharpny blacks, a tribe notorious 
for their savage dispositions, and inhabiting the country between the mouths of 
the M‘Leay and the Nambuccoo. They had, at that time, made an attack upon 
the sawyers occupied on the latter river, which had ended in the murder of one of 
—— men, and this was not the first time that their aggressions had 
so ended. 

The commissioner, taking the police with him, came upon their camp, and dis- 

rsed them with some slaughter. While standing near their deserted gunyas, 

. Sullivan informed me, that he heard a noise, appearing like a child crying, 
and proceeding from the earth. Guided by the sound, he arrived at a pile of 
pieces of tea-tree bark, which, on being removed, were found to cover a hole in 
the ground, in which a live child had recently been placed, in an erect position. 
He conjectured that the child was one of those which, from weakness or deformity, 
had been doomed to death. But what was done with the foundling? it will be 
asked. Whether or not it was left to its fate, I am not able to say. 


Yet, if a white man injures a black, he is amenable to the law as 
much as if he wronged his own countryman, and is almost as likely to be 
detected in the one case asthe other, If, on the other hand, the black is 
the aggressor, he flies to his ravines and brushes, where no horseman can 
follow him, and where the white man will never find him, unless per- 
adventure he has another black to track his enemy. If he finds him, he 
can only shoot him, at the risk of being hanged, for the savage will rarely 
be captured alive, unless wounded : 


Under these circumstances, it is evident that the same law cannot be justly and 
equally administered to the two races, who are continually thrown into hostile 
contact on the frontiers of the colony. The gun is the only law the black fears: 
the only power that deters him from murder and plunder; and the only available 
administrator of punishment for his offences. 

Those who denounce the squatter as a murderer and land-robber, it has been 
well said in “ Kennedy’s Account of Texas,” “take no thought of the spirit that 
has impelled him onwards, of the qualities he is constrained to display, and the 
social ameliorations of which he is the pioneer. He loves the wilderness for the 
independence it confers—for the sovereignty which it enables him to wield by 
dint of his personal energies. The forest is subject to his axe—its inhabitants to 

; ” 


By daily toil, and at the risk of his life, he earns his bread, and leads a life of 
conscious independence where the grand old forests have stood for ages, and where 
the foot of the white man never trod before. His life is one of continued labour, 
solitude, and too often warfare. He has an enemy untiring, and often waiting 
long for his time; cunning, wary, and expert; frequently displaying great cou- 
eb.— VOL. XCI. NO. CCCLXII. Q 
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and, if he has wrongs to avenge, heedless on whom he wreaks his 
80 as a white man is the victim. Surely, then, the man who is the pioneer 
of ci who, going out into wilderness spends his 8 in toil and 
conga 208 oe in dreariness and solitude—who must out his shep- 
with a musket on his shoulder, and sling his rifle at his side when he rides 
among his herds—who, making a in the bush, causes “the desert to 
rejoice and blossom as the rose,” and opens the way for the smiling villages, the 
good old British institutions, and the happy which follow, surely this 
man has not laboured in vain; but has deserved at least leniency at our hands. 
Far be it from me to advocate the causeless and indiscriminate slaughter which 


. At the same time, one is indignant when one hears those 
uxuriant philanthropists, who, overflowing with sympathy for all 
races but their own, sit by their own warm firesides at home, range not beyond the 
smoke of their native cities, and there consign to everlasting destruction the hardy 
and adventurous backwoodsman, whose own right arm is his only defence. 


The squatter has not, however, only blacks and bushrangers, drought 
and famine, and disease to encounter, there are many points of a minor 
kind which detract much from the charms of his adventurous life. 
Among these may be especially noticed the snakes, of which the deadliest 
is the death-adder. It appears, from well authenticated cases, that men 
who are bitten by this only survive afew minutes. It is described 
as a disgusting ing reptile, of a brownish colour, between two and 
three feet long, thick and clumsy in its shape, and with a small, pointed, 
and hard process at its tail. The black snake, the yellow and brown 
snakes, and the whip-snake, are also deadly: 


When one considers the abundance of venomous snakes in this country, it be- 
comes matter of surprise that so few people are killed by them. It is true they 
will avoid one if possible, but they so often lie upon paths, and get into houses, 
that one can scarce help coming in contact with them. I have rode over them, 
stepped, or rather sprang over them when too late to draw back; been pulled back 

others when about to tread a them; seen them fall from the roof upon 

floor; killed them in my verandah ; seen one creep out ofa log of wood brought 
to the fire; and found the skeleton of one behind a trunk in my bedroom; and 
yet have had the good fortune never to be bitten. Neither did any of my servants 
suffer in this way, though I had one man who, before he came to me, had received 
a bite, but had saved himself by cutting out the piece. 

It must be confessed that these snakes are a constant source of terror and annoy- 
ance to many. Some wear great boots on account of them, and all wise people 
look into their beds before jump in. There is no place that one can be sure 
is free from them, The roof, the verandah, beds, curtains, gardens, wells, &c., in 
each, or all, the deadly enemy may lurk. They abound in brushes, and wind 
among the branches of the trees. Sometimes they look down from the top ot 
orchard trees; at other times they take possession of your drawing-room. When 
a house is raised a few feet from the ground, upon sleepers and blocks, be sure that 
underneath are whole colonies of vipers. 


Lest the reader shall not have formed, from what we have quoted, a 
clear idea of the charms of a squatter’s life, we will place them still more 
concisely before him in the author’s own words : 


Removed from society, and the refinements of life, he becomes careless of 
his appearance and manners; nay, he becomes heedless even of those comforts 
of life which are within his reach. With hundreds of cattle he has no butter, 
or cheese, and very often no milk! With a rich soil around him, he has no 

; not any vegetable or fruit to drive away the scurvy. With grain he 

8 no poultry; with a gun he hasno game; with hooks and grasshoppers he has 
no fish. Make a hole with your toe and throw a peachstone in, or drop one on the 
ground, and in three years it bears fruit; stick a vine cutting into the earth, and 
in fifteen or sixteen months, clusters of fine grapes are hanging from its boughs. 
and yet the squatter seldom does the one or the other. 

He certainly has good reasons for not making his station too attractive, but it 
cannot be denied that his life is often much more cheerless and comfortless than it 
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need be. Few of the stations are adorned by a female. Wherever this is the case, 
a improvement is perceptible. 
squatter’s dwelling is frequently a hut no better than those of his men; with 
a bark roof, an earthen floor, a hot of vermin, and a narrow berth fixed in one 
corner. The track through the forest leads up to his door, before which stands a 
weetpeins, or a couple of hurdles, to sun his blankets on, if he takes this trouble 
vermin, 

His mode of life is uniform to excess. When he arises in the morning, he smokes 
his short black clay pipe; breakfast tardily appears, consisting of tea, damper, and 
a huge pile of mutton-chops, if his is a sheep-station, or salt beef, if a cattle station. 
After breakfast, he lights his pipe again, and sallies forth on horseback. His dress 
consists of a broad-brimmed straw hat, a blue shirt, fustian, or some such trousers, 
supported by a belt round the waist, and ankle boots; his heels are armed with 
spurs, while in his belt, or in holsters, he probably has pistols. In his hand he 
carries the universal stockwhip, the handle a foot long, and the lash twelve or six- 
teen feet, and giving forth sounds that startle the silence of the forest. During 
the day, his pipe is re-lighted at every hut or fire-stick he passes, or if he sees 
none of these, he has recourse to his flint and steel. 

Probably he is out till sunset without eating anything, and when he returns he 
sups, as he breakfasted, on damper and mutton-chops, or salt beef, not both, but on 
one or the other, according to the stock he breeds. If at home to dinner, his fare 
is the same; and even if he calls on a neighbour ten or twelve miles off, he finds 
no variety. Ten to one he has no books, or no taste for reading; therefore, he 
smokes his pipe till bedtime, and then turns in. 

The next day is only a repetition of the one that went before it, and so, 


He eats, and drinks, and sleeps; what then? 
He eats, and drinks, and sleeps again. 


There is one further subject, which we cannot leave these entertaining 
and instructive volumes without noticing, as corroborative of what we 
have before said concerning the degeneration of races by climate. Speak- 
ing of the effect of the climate of Australia upon the European, Mr. Hen- 
derson says, “In one generation, even, they shoot up after the fashion of 
the Americans, and the young ‘corn stalks’ and ‘ currency lasses,’ as the 
gage of each sex are called, can generally be distinguished from children 

orn in Europe. It is probable that in this respect, as in others, they will, 
in a few generations, strongly resemble the Americans. The girls are 
frequently very good-looking, and arrive at eer at an early age. I 
have seen them marriageable at fifteen, and have known them married 
even at thirteen.” Where there is precocious maturity, we need not say 
there is also precocious decay. Upon this subject the clever author of a 
little work upon the United States, called ‘ Across the Atlantic,” recently 
published, also says, “ I cannot help reverting to a point which has been 
noticed by every traveller—I mean the painful and naggard expression of 
almost every countenance that you meet in the United States. This ob- 
servation is more strongly rivetted upon my mind than any other that I 
made, and I can unhesitatingly affirm that Mr. Dickens and other writers, 
in describing this peculiar trait, have fallen short, very far short, of the 
reality. Such a collection of wrinkled, miserable, sallow faces as force 
themselves upon your attention, as you walk down the streets, or sit in 
one of the long railway cars, or pace the deck of a steamer, it would be 
gow to describe.” 
vidence upon this important point is thus not only cumulative, but 
the fact itself is evidently becoming, year after year, more painfully glaring 
and apparent. 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 


CHaprer LXV. 


Tue lull that prevailed in the breakfast-room on Miss Glitters’s return 
from the window was speedily interrupted by fresh arrivals before the 
house. The three Master Baskets in coats At lay-over collars, Master 
Shutter in a jacket and trousers, the two Master Bulgeys in woollen 
overalls with very hunting whips, Master Brick in a velveteen 
shooting-jacket, and the two Cheeks with their tweed trousers thrust 
into fiddle e-case boots, on all sorts of ponies and family horses, began 
pawing and disordering the gravel in front of Nonsuch House 

George Cheek was the head boy at Mr. Latherington’s classical and 
commercial academy, at Flagellation Hall (late the Rose and Crown 
Hotel and Posting House, on the Bankstone-road), where, for forty 
pounds a year, eighty young gentlemen were fitted for the pulpit, the 

bar, the counting-house, or anything else their parents fancied 
them fit for. 

was a tall stripling, out at the elbows, in at the knees, with his 
red knuckled hands thrust a long way through his tight coat. He 
was just of that awkward age Bt boys to tne men, and men 
are not prepared to lower themselves to their level. Ladies get on better 
with them than men: either the ladies are more tolerant of twaddle, or 
their discerning eyes see in the gauky youth the germ of future useful- 
ness. George was on capital terms with himself. He was the oracle of 
Mr. Latherington’s school, where he was not only head boy and head 
swell, but a considerable authority on sporting matters. He took in 
Bell's Life, which he read from beginning to end, and “ noted its con- 
tents,” as they say in the city. 

«Tl tell you what all these little (hiccup) animals will be wanting,” 
observed Sir Harry, ashe cayenne-peppered a turkey’s leg; “they'll be 
come for a (hiccup) hunt.” 

“Wish they ef get it,’ ’ observed Captain Seedeybuck; adding, 
“why, the ground’s as hard as iron.” 

“There’s a big boy,” observed Miss Glitters, eyeing George Cheek 
through the window. 

“ Let’s have him in and see what he’s got to say for himself,” said Miss 
Howard. 

“ You ask him, then,” rejoined .Miss Glitters, who didn’t care to risk 
another rub. 

“Peter,” said Lady Scattercash to the footman, who had been loiter- 
ing about listening to the conversation—“ Peter, go and ask that tall 
boy, with the blue neckcloth and the riband to his hat, to come in.” 

“ Yes, my lady,” replied Peter. 

“And the (hiccup) Spooneys, and the (hiccup) Bulgeys, and the 

) Raws, and all the little hiceu pai added Sir Harry. 
orc. Raws won’t come, Sir » ia Miss Glitters, soberly. 

“ Bigger fools they,” replied Sir H 

Presently Peter iealbe with a tail, eaded by George Cheek, who 
came striding and slouching up the room, and stuck himself down on 
Lady Scattereash’s right. The small boys a themselves in as wid 
could, one by Captain Seedeybuck, te y Captain Bouncey, one by 
Miss Glitters, a fourth by Miss Howard, and so on.’ They all fell 

ravenously upon the provisions. 
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Gobble, gobble, gobble, was the order of the day. 

“Well, and how often have you been flogged this half?” asked Lady 
Scattercash of George Cheek, as she gave him a cup of coffee. 

Her ladyship hadn’t much liking for youths of his age, and would 
just as soon vex them as not. 

“Well, and how often have you been flogged this half?’ asked she 
again, not getting an answer to her first inquiry. 

“Not at all,” growled Cheek, reddening up. 

“ Oh, flogged “ oe ey Miss aa “You wouldn’t have a 

ung man like him flo ; it’s only the little boys that get that—is 
Mister Cheek ?” ak af * . 

* To be sure not,” assented the youth. 

“ Mister Cheek’s a man,” observed Miss Glitters, eyeing him archly as 
he sat stuffing his mouth with currant loaf plentifull besmeared with 
raspberry jam. ‘He'll be wanting a wife soon,” added she, smiling 
across the.table at Captain Seedeybuck. 

“ T question but he’s got one,” observed the captain. 

“No, I haven’t,” replied Cheek, pleased at the imputation. 

“Then there’s a chance for you, Miss G.,” retorted the captain. ‘ Mrs. 
George Cheek will look well on a glazed card with gilt edges.” 

* What a cub!” exclaimed Miss Howard, in disgust. 

“You're another,” replied Master Cheek, amidst a roar of laughter 
from the party. 

“ Well, but you ask your master if you mayn’t have a wife next half, 
and we'll see if we can’t arrange matters,” observed Miss Glitters. 

Noo, ar sharnt,” replied George, stuffing his mouth full of preserved 
apricot. 

* Why not?” asked Miss Howard. 

*‘ Because—because—ar'll have somethin’ younger,” replied George. 

* Bravo, young Chesterfield !” exclaimed Miss ‘ida ; “see what it 
is to pay twopence for learning manners.” 

“ Well, what must we do with these little (hiccups)?” asked Sir Harry, 
at last rising from the breakfast-table, and looking listlessly round the 
company for an answer. 

“QO! liquor them well, and send them home to their mammas,” sug- 
gested Captain Bouncey, who was all for the drink. 

“But they won't take their (hiccups),” replied Sir Harry, holding up 
a Curacoa bottle, to show how little had disappeared. 

“Try them with cherry brandy,” suggested Captain Seedeybuck; 
adding, “it’s sweeter. Now, young man,” continued he, addressing 
George Cheek, as he poured him out a wine-glassful, “this is the real 
Daffy’s elixir that you read of in the papers. It’s the finest compound 
that ever was known. It will make your hair curl, your whiskers grow, 
and you a man before your mother.” 

* N-o-o-a, n-o-oar, don’t want any more,” growled the young gen- 
tleman, turning away in disgust. Ar won't drink any more.” 

“Well, but be sociable,” observed Miss Glitters, helping herself to a glass. 

“ N-o-a, no, ar don’t want to be sociable,” growled he, diving into his 
trousers’ pockets and wriggling about on his chair. f 

“ Well, then, what will you do?” asked Miss Howard. 

“Hunt!” replied the youth, 

: “ Hunt!” exclaimed Bob Spangles; “why, the ground’s as hard as. 
ricks.” 
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“ N-o-a, it’s not,” replied the youth. 
J “ What a whelp!” exclaimed Miss Howard, rising from the table in 


isgust. 
*“* My uncle, Jellyboy, wouldn’t let such a frost stop him, I know,” 

observed the boy. 

“‘ Who's your uncle Jellyboy ?” asked Miss Glitters. 

“ He’s a farmer, and keeps a few harriers at Scutley,” observed Bob 
Spangles, sotto voce. 

‘You'll be your uncle's hare (heir), then, | presume?” observed the 
lady, thinking the cub might be a catch. 

“ And is that your extraordinary horse with all the legs?” asked Miss 
Howard, putting her glass to her eye, and scrutinising a lank, woolly- 


coated weed, ing led about by a blue-aproned gardener. “Is that 
‘your extraordinary horse, with all the legs?” repeated she, following the 
animal about with her glass. 


“ Hoots, it hasn’t more legs than other people’s,” growled George. 
“It’s got ten at all events,” replied Miss Howard, to the astonishment 
of the juveniles. 


“ No it hasn't,” replied Geo 
“ Yes it has,” io. wr the lady. 
“No it hasn’t,” repeated G 


eorge. | 

“ Come and see,” said the lady ; adding, “perhaps it’s put out some 
since you came.” 

George slouched up to where she stood at the window. 

‘“‘ Now,” said he, as the gardener turned the horse round, and he saw 
it had but four, ‘how many has it?” 

“Ten!” replied Miss Howard. 

** Hoots,” replied George, ‘‘ you think it’s April Fool’s instead of New 
Year’s-day.” 

“No I don’t,” replied Miss Howard; “but I maintain your horse has 
en le See, now!” continued she, “ what do you call these coming 

“ His two forelegs,” replied George. 

“ Well, two fours—twice four’s eight, isn’t it? and his two hind ones 
make ten” 

“ Hoots,” growled George, amidst the mirth of his comrades, “ you're 
makin’ a fool o’ me.” 

“Well, but what must I do with all these little (hiccup) creatures ?” 
asked Sir Harry again, seeing the plot still thickening outside. 

“Turn them out a bagman,” suggested Mr. Sponge, in an under 
tone; adding, ‘‘ Watchorn has a three-legged ‘un, I know, in the hay-loft.” 

“Oh, Watchorn wouldn’t (hiccup) on such a day as this,” replied Sir 
Harry. “ New Year's-day, too—most likely away, seeing his young 
hounds at the walks.” 

*“* We might see, at all events,’’ observed Mr. Sponge. 

“Well,” assented Sir Harry, ringing the bell. ‘‘ Peter,” said he, as 
the servant answered the summons, “I wish you would (hiccup) to Mr. 
Watchorn's, and ask if he'll have the kindness to (hiecup) down here.” 
Sir Harry was obliged to be polite, for Watchorn, too, was on the “free 
list,”’ as Miss Glitters called it. 

“ Yes, Sir Harry,” replied Peter, leaving the room. 

Presently Peter's white legs were seen wending their way among the 
laurels and evergreens, in the direction of Mr. Watchorn’s house; he having 
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a house and grass for six cows, all whose milk, he said, went to the puppies 
and young hounds. Luckily, or unluckily, perhaps, Mr. Watchorn was at 
home, and was in the act of shaving as Peter entered. He was a square- 
built, dark-faced, dark-haired, -looking, ill-looking fellow, who eul- 
tivated his cheeks on the four-course system of husbandry. First, he had 
a bare fallow—we mean a clean shave; that of course was followed by a 
full crop of hair all over, except on his lip; then he had a soldier's 
shave, off by the ear; which in turn was followed by a Newgate frill. The 
latter was hispresent style. He had now no whiskers, but an immense 
protuberance of bristly black hair, rising like a wave above his kerchief. 
Though he cared no more about hunting than his master, he was very 
fond of his red coat, which he wore on all occasions, substituting a hat 
for a cap when “ off duty,” as he called it. Having attired himself in his 
best scarlet, of which he claimed three a year, one for wet days, one for 
dry days, another for high days, very natty kerseymere shorts and gaiters, 
with a small-striped, standing-collar toilenette waistcoat, he proceeded 
to the summons, 

“ Watchorn,” said Sir a - as the important gentleman appeared at 
the breakfast-room door; ‘“‘ Watchorn, these young (hiceup) gentlemen 
want a (hiccup) hunt.” 

“O, want must be their master, Sir ’Arry,”, replied Watchorn, with a 
broad grin on his flushed face, for he had been drinking all night, and: 
was half drunk then. 

“Can’t you manage it?” asked Sir Harry, mildly. 

’Ow is’t possible, Sir ’Arry,” asked the ome. "ow is’t possible? 
No man’s fonder of ’unting than I am, but to turn out on sich a day as 
this would be a darmg—a desperate violation of all the laws of registered 

iety. The Pope's bull would be nothin’ to it!” 

“ How so?” asked Sir Harry, puzzled with the jumble. 

“‘ How so,” repeated Watchorn; “how so?” Why, in the fust place, it’s 
a mortal ’ard frost, ’arder nor hiron; in the second place, I’ve got no 
arrangements made,—you can't turn out a pack of “igh-bred fox ’ounds 
as you would a lot of ‘staggers’ or ‘muggers ;’ and, m the third place, 
you'll knock all your nags to bits, and they are a deal better in their wind 
than they are on their legs, as it is. No, Sir ’Arry—no,” continued he, 
slowly and thoughtfully. “No, Sir’Arry, no. Be Cardinal Wiseman for 
once, Sir ’Arry; be Cardinal Wiseman for once, and don’t think of it.” 

“Well,” replied Sir Harry, looking at George Cheek, “I suppose 
there’s no help for it.” 

“It was quite a thaw where I came from,” observed Cheek, half to Sir 

and half to the huntsman. 

“’ Deed, sir; ’deed,” replied Mr. Watchorn, with a chuck of his fringed 
chin ; “ it is generally a thaw everywhere but where hounds meet.” 

_“ My Unele Jellyboy wouldn’t be stopt by such a frost as this,” ob- 
served Cheek. 

“ "Deed, sir; ’deed,"’ replied Watchorn ; “your Uncle Jellyboy's a very 
fine feller, I dare say,—very fine feller; no such conjurers in these parts 
as he is. What man dare, I dare bo pe more, is no man,” added 
Watchorn, giving his fat thigh a slap. 

“ Well pt old Talliho!” sidiaaed Miss Glitters. “We'll have 
you on the stage.” 2 

“ What will you wet your whistle with after your fine speech ?” asked 
Lady Scattercash. 
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“ Take a tumbler of chumpine, if there is any,” replied Watchorn, look- 
ing about for a long-necked bottle. 

“Fear you'll come on badly,” observed Captain Seedeybuck, holding 
up an empty one, “for Bouncey and I have just finished the last;” the 
captain chucking the bottle sideways on to the floor, and rolling it 
towards its companions in the corner. 


“ Have a fresh bottle,” suggested Lady Scattercash, drawing the bell- 


srs at her chair, 
“Champagne,” said her ladyship, as the footman answered the 
summons. 

“ Two on em!” exclaimed Captain Bouncey. 

“ Three!” shouted Sir Harry. 

“We'll have a regular set-to,” observed Miss Glitters, who was very 
fond of champagne. 

“ New Year’s-day,” replied Bouncey, “and ought to be properly 
observed.” 

Presently, Fiz—z,—pop,—bang! Fiz—z,—pop,—bang! went the 
bottles; and, as the hissing beverage foamed over the bottle-necks, 
glasses were sought and held out to catch the creaming contents. 

‘“‘ Here’s a (hiccup) happy new year to us all!” exclaimed Sir Harry, 
drinking off his wine. | 
* H-o-o-ray!” exclaimed the company in irregular order, as they 

drank off theirs. 

“ We'll drink Mr. Watchorn and the Nonsuch hounds!” exclaimed 
Bob Spangles, as Watchorn, having drained off his tumbler, replaced it 
on the sideboard. 

“ With all the honours !” exclaimed Captain Cutitfat, filling his glass 
and rising to give the time; ‘ Watchorn, your good health !’ “ Watchorn, 
your good health!’ “ Watchorn, your good health,” sounded from all 
parts, which Watchorn kept acknowledging, and looking about for the 
means to return the compliment, his friends being more intent upon 
drinking his health than upon supplying him with wine. At last he caught 
the third ofa bottle of “ chumpine,” and turning it into his tumbler, held 
it up while he thus addressed them: 

‘*Gen’lemen all!” said he, “I thank you most ’ticklarly for this mark 
of your ‘tention (applause); it’s most gratifyin’ to my feelin’s to be thus re- 
membered (applause). I could say a great deal more, but the liquor won't 
wait.” So saying, he drained off his glass while the wine effervesced. 

“ Well, and what d’ye (hiccup) of the weather, now?” asked Sir 
Harry, as his huntsman again deposited his tumbler on the sideboard. 

Pon my soul, Sir ’Arry,” replied Watchorn, quite briskly, “ I really 
think we might’unt—we might try, at all events. ‘The day seems changed, 
some’ow,” added he, staring vacantly out of the window on the bright 
sunny landscape, with the leafless trees dancing before his eyes. 

J think so,” said Sir Harry. ‘“ What do you think, Mr. Sponge ?” 
added he, appealing to our hero. 

“ Half an hour may make a great difference,” observed Mr. Sponge. 
“ The sun will then be at its best.” 

“ We'll try, at all events,” observed Sir Harry. 

“ That's nght!”” exclaimed George Cheek, waving a scarlet Bandana 
over his head. 

“I shall expect you to ride up to the ’ounds, young gent,” observed 
Watchorn, darting an angry look at the speaker. 
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* Won't I, old boy!” exclaimed George; “ride over you, if you don't 
get out of the way.” 

’Deed,” sneered the huntsman, whisking about to leave the room, 
muttering, as he passed behind the large Indian screen at the door, some- 
thing about jawing Jackanapes “ well called Cheek.” 

‘Hunt in half an hour!” exclaimed Mr. Watchorn, from the steps of 
the front door; an announcement that was received by the little Raws, 
and little Spooneys, and little Baskets, and little Bulgeys, and little Bricks, 
with rapturous applause. 

All was now commotion and hurry-scurry inside and out ; glasses were 
drained, lips wiped, and napkins thrown hastily away, while ladies and 
Sc aegagee began grouping and talking about hats and habits, and what 

ey would ride. 

“You go with me, Orlando”, said Lady Scattercash to our friend 
Bugles, recollecting the quantity of diachylon plaister it had taken to 
repair the damage of his former equestrian performance. ‘ You go with 
me, Orlando,” said she, “in the phaeton; and I'll lend Lucy,” nodding 
at Miss Glitters, ‘my habit and horse.” 

* Who can lend me a coat ?” asked Captain Seedeybuck, examining the 
skirts of a much frayed invisible green surtout. 

** A coat!” replied Captain Quod; “I can lend you a Joinville, if that 
will do as well.” The captain feeling his own extensive one as he spoke. 

* Hardly,” said Sendeybusl turning about to ask Sir Harry. 

“ What !—you are going to give Watchorn a tussle, are you?” asked 
Captain Cutitfat of George Cheek, as the latter began adjusting the fox- 
toothed riband about his hat. 

**] believe you,” replied George, with a knowing jerk of his head ; 
adding, ‘it won’t take much to beat him.” 

** What, he’s a slow ’un, is he?” asked Cutitfat, in an under tone. 

*¢ Slowest coach I ever saw,” growled George. 

** Won't ride, won’t he?” asked the captain. 

“ Not if he can help it,” replied George; adding, “ but he’s such a 
shocking huntsman—never saw such a huntsman in all my life.” 

George’s experience iay between his uncle Jellyboy, who rode 
eighteen stone and a half, Tom Scrample, the pedestrian huntsman of the 
Slowfoot hounds, near Mr. Latherington’s, and Mr. Watchorn. But 
critics are already made, as Lord Byron said. 

‘* Well, we'd better disperse and get ready,” observed Bob Spangles, 
making for the door; whereupon the whole stream-tide of population set 
in that way, and the room was presently cleared. ; 

George Cheek and the juveniles then returned to their friends in the 
front ; and George got up pony races among the Johnny Raws, the 
Baskets, the Bulgeys, and the Spooneys, thrice round the carriage ring 
and a distance, to the detriment of the gravel and the discomfiture of 
the flower-bed in the centre. 


Cuapter LXVI. 


We will now accompany Mr. Watchorn to the stable, whither his 
resolute legs carried him as soon as the champagne wrought the wonderful 
change in his opinion of the weather, though, as he every now and then 
crossed a spangled piece of ground upon which the sun had not struck, 
or stopped to crack a piece of ice with his toe, he shook his heated head, 
and doubted whether “ was Cardinal Wiseman for making the attempt. 
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Nothing but the fact of his considering it perfectly immaterial whether 
he was with his hounds or not an him in the ing. 
“‘ D—n them,” said he, “they must just care of themselves.” With 
es a ee he 
left off tryin ground and tapping the ice. 

Watchorn' hurried, excited appearance, produced little satisfzction 
among the grooms and helpers at the stables, who were congratulating 
themselves on the ne arrival of the frost, and arranging how they 
should spend their New Year’s-day. bis “ 

* sharp, lads! look sharp!” exclaimed he, clapping his hands as 
he ran up the yard. ‘Look sharp, lads! look sharp!” repeated he, as 
the astonished helpers showed their bare arms and dirty shirts at the 
partially opened doors, responsive to the sound. ‘ Send Snafile here, 
send Brown here, send Green here, send Snooks here,” exclaimed he, 
with the air of a man in authority. 

Now Snaffle was the stud-groom, a personage altogether independent 
of the huntsman, and, in the ordinary course of nature, Snaffle had just 
as much right to send for Watchorn as Watchorn had to send for him; 
but Watchorn being, as we said before (though some months since), either 
related or some way connected with Lady Scattereash, he just did as 
he liked among the whole of them, and they were too good judges to 
rebel. 

“‘ Snaffle,” said he, as the portly, well-put-on-perso waddled up to 
him; “ Snaffle,” said he, “how many deed osses iveaed - r 

«« None, sir,” replied Snafile, confidently. 

“ How many three-legged ‘uns have you that can go, then ?” 

“Oh! a good many,” replied Snaffle, raismg his hands to tell them 
off on his fingers. “ There’s Hop-the-twig, and Hannah Bell (Hannibal), 
and Ugly Jade, and Sir-danapalis—the Baronet as we calls him—and 
Harkaway, and Hit-me-hard, and Single-peeper, and Jack’s-alive, and 
Groggytoes, and Greedyboy, and Puff-and-blow; that’s to say ¢wo and 
three-legged ’uns, at least,” observed Snaffle, correcting, or rather quali- 
fying his original assertion. 

. ” said Watchorn, “that'll do—two legs are too many for 
some of the rips they'll have to carry——_ Let me see,” continued he, 
= “Tl mde 'Arkaway.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Snaffle. 

“ Sir Arry, It-me-’ard.” 

“Won't you put him on Sir-danapalis?” asked Snaffle. 

“No,” replied Watchorn, “no; I wants to save the Bart. for the 
‘ Aristocratic,’” meaning a steeple-chase that he and some of the betting- 
list fraternity in London were concocting, and which, as usual with the 
most ish of these cocktail affairs, was aggrandized with the title of 
the “ Aristocratic.” Watchorn wanted to save Sa is for the 
Aristocratic. Sir ’Arry, therefore, was to ride “ It-me-'ard.” 

“Is her mt going?” asked Snaffle. 

‘* Her ladyship drives,” replied Watchorn ; “and you, Snooks,” address- 
ing a helper, “tell Mr. Traces to turn her out. a pony-phae- 
ton and pair, with rosettes and all te, you know.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Snooks, with a of his forelock. 

“ And ’d better tell Mr. Leather to have a horse for his master,” 
observed Watchorn to Snafile, “unless as how you wish to put him on 


one of yours.” 
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“ Not J,” exclaimed Snaffle; “have enough to mount without him. 
i hep how ms! int be goin’ ?” asked he. 

“ No,” i atchorn, hurrying off; adding, as he went, “ ob, 
’em, just ee all, and let “a scramble for them.” om 

scene then changed. Instead of hissing helpers pursuing their 

vocations in stable or saddle-room, they began bustling about with 
‘saddles on their heads and bridles in their hands, the day of e 
ease being changed into one of unusual trouble. Mr. Leather declared, as 
he swept the clothes over Multum in Pavo’s tail, that it was the most 
unconscionable proceeding he had witnessed; and muttered something 
about the quiet comforts he had left at Mr. Jogglebury Crowdey’s, hint- 
ing his regret at having come to Sir Harry’s, in a sort of dialogue with 
himself as he saddled the horse. The beauties of a last place always 
come out strong when a servant gets to another. But we must accom- 
pany Mr. Watchorn. 

h his early career with the Camberwell and Balham-hill Union 
barriers not initiated him much into the delicacies of the chase, 
recollecting the presence of Mr. Spo he felt suddenly seized with a 
desire of ‘doing things as they should be;” and he went muttering to 
the kennel, thinking how he would leave Dinnerbell and Prosperous at 
home, and how the pack would look quite as well without Frantic run- 
ning half a field ahead, or old Stormer and Stunner bringing 2 he rear 
with long protracted howls. He doubted, indeed, whether would 
take Desperate, who was an ineorrigible skirter; but as she was not much 
worse in this respect than Chatterer, who also ran mute, or Harmony, who 
was an inveterate babbler, and the pack would look rather short without 
them, he reserved the point for further consideration, as the judges say. 

His speculations were interrupted by arriving at the kennel; and, 
finding the door fast, he looked under the slate, and above the frame, 
and inside the window, and on the wall, for the key; and his shake, and 
kick, and clatter, were only answered by a full chorus from the excited 
company within. 

“Hang the feller! what's got him?” exclaimed he, meaning Joe 

ish, the feeder, who he expected to find there. 
oe, however, was absent; not holiday making, but on a diplomatic 
visit to Mr. Greystones, the miller, at Splashford, who had positively 
refused to supply any more meal, until his “little bill” (4302) for the 
previous years was settled; and flesh being very scarce im the 
country, the hounds were quite fit to go, from the absolute want of food. 
nl gi stb: apes ie Ea s out of a ton or two of 
meal, on the strength of its being New Year’s-day. aa 

“Dash the feller! wot’s got ’im?” exclaimed Watchorn, foc the 
latch, and rattling it furiously. The melody of the hungry in- 
creased. ‘’Ord rot the door!” exclaimed the infuriated huntsman, set- 
ting his back against it, when, at the first push, open it flew. Watchorn 
fell back, and the astonished pack over his prostrate body, re- 
ag alike of his holiday coat, his tidy cravat, and toilenette vest. 

hat a scrimmage! what a kick-up there was! Away the hounds 
scampered, towling and howling, some up to the flesh-w eel, to see if 
there was any meat; some to bone-hea pF pmcting = rear A 
there; others down to the dairy, to try an entrance . 
while Launcher, and ee Burster, rushed to the back-yard 
of Nonsuch House, and were presently up to their ears in the pig~paal. 
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“Get me my horn!—get me my whip!—get me my cap'—get me 
my bouts!” exclaimed Watchorn, as he recovered his legs, and saw his 
wife observing the scene from the door. “Get me my bouts!—get me 
my cap!—get me my whip!—get me my horn, woman /”” continued he, 
reversing the order of things, and rubbing the hounds’ feet-marks off 
his clothes as he spoke. 

Mrs. Watchorn was too well drilled to dwell upon orders, and she met 
her lord and master in the passage with the enumerated articles in her 
hand. Watchorn having deposited himself on an entrance-hall chair— 
for it was a roomy, well-furnished house, having been the steward’s while 
there was anything to take care of—Mrs. Watchorn proceeded to stri 
off his gaiters while he drew on his boots and crowned himself with 
his cap. Mrs. Watchorn then buckled on his spurs, and he hurried off, 
horn in hand, desiring her to have him a basin of turtle-soup ready 

inst he came in; adding, “She knew where to get it.” The frosty 
air then resounded with the twang, twang, twang, of his horn, and 
hounds began drawing up from all quarters, just as sportsmen cast up at 
a meet from the Lord knows where. 

“« He-here, hounds—he-here, good dogs!” cried he, coaxing and 
making much of the first comers; “he-here, Galloper, old boy!” con- 
tinued he, diving into his coat pocket, and throwing him a bit of 
biscuit. ‘The appearance of food had a very encouraging effect, for forth- 
with there was a general rush towards Watchorn, and it was only by rating 
and swinging his whip about that he prevented the pack from pawing 
and perhaps downing him. At length, having got them somewhat 
tranquillised, he set off on his return to the stables, coaxing the sh 
hounds, and rating and rapping those that seemed inclined to bre 
away. Thus he managed to march into the stable-yard in pretty good 
order, just as the house party arrived in the opposite direction, attired in 
the most extraordinary and incongruous habiliments. There was Bob 
Spangles, in a swallow-tailed mulberry-coloured scarlet, that looked 
like an old pen-wiper, white duck trousers, and lack-lustre Napoleon 
boots; Captain Cutitfat, in a smart new “ Moses and Son’s” straight-cut 
scarlet, with blood-hounds’ heads on the buttons, vellow-ochre 
leathers, and Wellington boots with drab knee caps ; little Bouncey in @ 
tremendously baggy long-backed scarlet, whose gaping outside pockets 
showed that they had carried its late owner’s hands as well as his hand- 
kerchief; the clumsy device on the tarnished buttons looking quite as 
much like sheep’s heads as foxes’. Bouncey’s tight tweed trousers were 
thrust into a pair of wide fisherman’s boots, which, but for his little round- 
about stomach, would have swallowed him up bodily. Captain Quod ap- 
peared in a venerable dress coat of the Melton Hunt, made in the reign 
of Mr, Errington, whose much-stained and smeared silk facings bore testi- 
mony to the good cheer it had seen. As if in contrast to the light airiness 
of this garment, Quod had on a tremendously large shaggy brown 
waistcoat, with horn buttons, a double tier of pockets, and a niche out in 
front. With an unfair partiality his nether man was attired in a pair of 
shabby old black, or rather brown, dress trousers, thrust into long 
Wellington boots with brass heel spurs. Captain Seedeybuck had on a 
spruce swallow-tailed green coat of Sir Harry’s, a pair of old tweed 
trousers of his own, thrust into long chamois leather opera boots, with red 
morocco tops, giving the whole a very unique and novel appearance. Mr. Or- 
lando Bugles, though going to drive with my lady, thought it incumbent 
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to put on his top-boots, and appeared in kerseymere shorts, and a hi 

r and furred blue frock ‘aa with the anes of ng dee cam ie 
handkerchief acting the part of a star on his breast. 

“ Here comes old sixteen-string’d Jack?” exclaimed Bob Spangles, as 
his brother-in-law, Sir Harry, came hitching and limping along, all 
strings, and tapes, and ends, as usual, followed by Mr. Sponge in the 
strict and severe order of sporting costume; double-stitched, back-stitched, 
sleeve-strapped, pull-devil, pull-baker coat, broad corduroy vest with fox- 
teeth buttons, still broader corded breeches, and the redoubtable vinegar 
tops. ‘ Now we’re all ready!” exclaimed Bob, working his arms as if 
anxious to be off, and giving a shrill shilling gallery whistle with his 
fingers, causing the stable doors to fly open, and the variously tackled 
steeds to emerge from their stalls. 

“A horse! ahorse! my kingdom for a horse!” exclaimed Miss Glitters, 
running up as fast asher long habit, or rather Lady Scamperdale's long 
habit, would allow her. ‘‘ A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse !” 
repeated she, diving into the throng. 

“‘ White Surrey is saddled for the field,” replied Mr. Orlando Bugles, 
drawing himself up pompously, and waving his right hand gracefully 
towards her ladyship’s palfrey, congratulating himself that Miss Glitters 
was going to be a A upon it instead of him. 

“Give me a leg up, Seedey !” exclaimed she to the “gent” of the 
green coat, fearing that Miss fined who was a little behind, might 
claim the horse. 

Captain Seedeybuck seized her pretty little uplifted foot and vaulted 
her into the saddle with the agility of a Circus girl. Taking the horse 
lightly by the mouth, she gave him the slightest possible touch with the 
w iP and moved him about at will, instead of fretting and fighting him 
as the clumsy heavy-handed Bugles had done. She looked beautiful on 
horseback, and for a long time rivetted the attention of our sportsman. 
At length they began to think of themselves, and then there were such 
climbings on, and clutchings, and catchings, and clingings, and gently- 
ings, and who-hoo-ings, and questionings if ‘such a horse was quiet ?” 
if another “could leap well?” if a third “had a good mouth ?” and 
whether a fourth “ ever ran away ?” 

“Take my port stirrup up two oles!” exclaimed Captain Bouncey 
from the top of high Hop-the-twig, sticking out a leg to let the groom 
do as he was bid. 

The captain having been a Brighton billiard-table marker, affected the 
sea, instead of the land-service, as most of the other captains did. 

* Avast there!” exclaimed he, as the groom ran the buckle up to the 
desired hole. ‘ Now,” said hé, gathering up the reins in a bunch, 
“ how many knots an hour can this horse go ?” 

“Twenty,” replied the man, thinking he meant miles, 

“ Let her go then!” exclaimed the captain, kicking the horse’s sides 
with his spurless heel. 

Mr. Watchorn now mounted Harkaway; Sir Harry scrambled on to 
Hit-me-hard ; Miss Howard was hoisted on to Groggytoes, and all the 
rest being ‘‘fit” with horses of some sort or other, and the races in the 
front being over, the juveniles poured into the yard, Lady Scattercash’s 
pony-phaeton turned out of it, and our friends were all ready for a 


start. 
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PROGRESS OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


As scientific research and increase of knowledge in the Arctic Seas 
are at the present moment almost obliterated, by the intense interest 
and anxiety that has been proved to exist among all classes and al] 
kinds of persons in the fate of our long-lost countrymen; so the plain, 
straightforward narrative, the rough-and-ready words of one who, like 
many others, rushed forward with a generous and noble impulse, for- 
saking home, domestic comforts, and usually safe pursuits, to join in the 
heart-stirring search of desolate ice-clad seas, are replete with deepest 
and most impressive interest. It will be long now before the Arctic 
Seas, with their long, dark winters, and icy wildernesses, in floes or in 
fields, in hummocks or in more mountainous bergs, will fail to rivet 
thoughts of dire suffering still relieved by hopes and aspirations, which 
grow daily in intensity, and which derive a sometimes va ot some- 
times more inspiriting zest, from every new detail of research and ad- 
venture. 

The Prince Albert,—for the narrative of whose voyage, and sketchy 
delineations of every-day life in the Arctic Seas, we are indebted to Mr. 
W. Parker Snow,—was fitted out with the especial object of thoroughly 
searching the west coast of Regent Inlet to the bottom of the Gulf of 
Boothia into James Ross’s Strait, and down to Simpson’s Strait. There 
can be little doubt that Sir John Franklin would not, unless compelled 
or driven to such a step, have sailed down Regent's Inlet. The instruc- 
tions which he received were to proceed to Baffin’s Bay, and, as soon as 
the ice itted, to enter Lancaster Sound, and proceed westward, 
through w’s Strait, in the latitude of about 744 deg., until he reached 
the longitude of Cape Walker, or about 98 deg. west. He was then to 
use every effort to penetrate, southward and westward, towards Behring’s 
Strait ; and it was in this part that their great difficulties were appre- 
hended. If these were proved to be insurmountable, they were next 
directed to return to Barrow's Strait, and proceed northwards by the 
broad channel between North Devon and Cornwallis Island, commonly 
called Wellington Channel, provided it appeared open and clear of ice. 

We have before observed that the Erebus and Terror, the ships of 
Sir John Franklin’s expedition, were last seen, moored to an iceberg, on 
the 26th of July, 1845, sixty-eight days after their departure from Eng- 
land, in latitude 74 deg. 48 min., and longitude 66 deg. 13 min. W.; 
a position approaching the middle of Baffin’s Bay, and about 210 miles 
from the entrance of ter Sound. 

When, therefore, the time had more than gone by when it was ex- 
Sea that the objects of the expedition, accomplished or not, Sir John 

ranklin would have returned to his own country, one of the most painful 
conclusions drawn was, that some accident or catastrophe might have hap- 
pened to the expedition at the onset, and whilst still in comparatively 
open seas, but when beset by ice-fields and icebergs. The happy dis- 
covery of traces of the stl at Cape Riley have done away with 
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all misgivi a ee it has left it somewhat inde- 
terminate whether Sir John Franklin sailed according to his instruc- 
tions, southward and westward, to Cape Walker, or northward and west- 
ward up Wellington Channel; or whether the relies may not have be- 
longed to a visit made to the said Cape Riley at a time when, having 
failed in penetrating southwards and westwards, he had returned in 
accordance — his injunctions, and had found an open way by Wel- 

e have before recorded our opinion, considering the circumstances 
of the leading objects of Sir John Franklin’s expedition, that traces 
of the ition were found also on Cornwallis Island, westward 
of Cape Riley, and that Captain Austin’s expedition had, after ex- 
amining these important indications, continued to wend its way to 
the southward and westward, that the latter is the direetion to which 
our hopes and fears must naturally turn themselves at the present 
moment. It is, however, but fair to state that Sir John Franklin is 
averred (see “ Shillinglaw’s Narrative of Arctic Diseovery,” p. 339) to 
have had a great desire to explore this strait; and as he might hold the 
opinion with Colonel Sabine and Baron Wrangell, that, from the simi- 
larity of the trending of the northern coasts of the two continents, open 
water would be found to exist on the American side, on reaching a cer- 
tain northern latitude, as it was on the Asiatic, he might therefore have 
been induced to attempt this route. 

Be this as it may, the Prince Albert was fitted out upon the probability 
of the first view of the course followed being correct. The objects 
proposed were the result of a curious and interesting speculation. ‘The ex- 
pedition under that indefatigable Arctic voyager, SirJames Clark Ross, had 
explored the north and west coast of North Somerset to near Cape Nicolai, 
where a very narrow isthmus separates Prince Regent Inlet from the western 
sea at Cresswell and Brentford Bays. They had thus assured themselves 
that if those whom they were in search of had at any time been upon the 
north or west coast of North Somerset, they must have met with traces 
of them. At the same time that Sir James Ross was engaged in this 

us land, or rather ice and snow, expedition, Lieutenant Barnard 
been exploring in a similar manner the north shore of Barrow’s 
Straits; Lieutenant Browne the east shore of Prince Regent’s Inlet ; and 
Lieutenant Robinson the western shore of the same inlet. The labours 
of these latter parties were, however, of comparatively short duration and 
extent. Like Sir James Ross’s party, they were severely inconvenienced, 
if not incapacitated, by snow, blindness, sprained ankles, and general 
debility. Lieutenant Robinson’s explorations did not extend to beyond a 
few miles southward of Fury Beach. 

It was therefore deemed possible, and, indeed, very probable, that 
though the land of North Somerset had — no traces of Sir John 
Franklin, or of any of his party, the Jand of Boothia, to the southward, 


might do so. The arguments brought forward in support of this view of the 
question were not only such as a well-directed sympathy, anxious to leave 
no point unexplored, would have suggested, but they derived additional 

th from the opinions given in its favour by eminent arctic voyagers, 
as well as from Sir John Franklin’s own words, expressed some years 
back, concerning the best and most likely mode of examining the northern 
coasts of America. Sir John Richardson, in giving a report, in 1847, 
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concerning the best mode of sending relief to the missing expedition, 

chegesidiaiod it was part of Sir Johx: Franklin’s plan, should ‘he fail in 

being able to get on in other quarters, to descend Regent’s Inlet, and 

_ the passage along the coast discovered by Messrs. Dease and 
impson. 

It was, therefore, determined by Lady Franklin to have a search of the 
land of Boothia made simultaneously with the other explorations, and she 
accordingly purchased the Prince Albert from Messrs. White and Co., of 
Cowes, na! sent her to Aberdeen for the requisite fittings and strengthen- 
ings to be put upon her for the service she was to be employed in. To 

this, it is understood that Lady Franklin sold out of the funds all 
the money which she could legally touch, and that the remainder of the 
es not met by voluntary sleepin, of about 1500/., and which 
amounted altogether to between 3000/. and 4000/., have been made 
by the same estimable lady. 

Captain Forsyth, R.N., having volunteered to command the Prince 
Albert, that little vessel of scarcely ninety tons sailed on her adventurous 
voyage on the Sth of June, 1850, the especial service assigned to her 
being that of conveying a boat expedition to the best starting-point for 
accomplishing the intended search of the land of Boothia and its vicinity ; 
but she was also supplied with the necessary housing in order to make her 
a suitable and sufficient shelter during the depth of winter, when neither 
walking parties nor boats could be despatched. The objects proposed 
were the thorough search of the west coast of Regent’s Inlet to the bottom 
of the Gulf of Boothia, together with the western side of Boothia, into 
James Ross’s Strait, and down to Simpson’s Strait. The latter of these 
formed the passage into Regent’s Inlet, which is laid down in the charts 
given to Sir Sake Franklin, the existence of interposing land being 
unknown until the return of Mr. Rae, in 1847. Simpson’s Strait would 
therefore appear to Sir John Franklin to offer a passage for his boats into 
Regent's Talet and it is believed by many that, if compelled to abandon 
his ships anywhere in the region south-west of Cape Walker, he might 
make for Regent’s Inlet and the stores on Fury Beach. 

On the 9th of June the Prince Albert was working her way to wind- 
ward through the Pentland Frith. She was found to be an excellent sea 
boat, hardly shipping any water in -comparison to what happens to small 
vessels in denctel. She was also very tight, her pumps not having as yet 
been once used from necessity. Her motions, however, when blowing 
hard, or in a heavy sea, are described as being very disagreeably “lively.” 
Progress was a good deal impeded by contrary winds, and it was not till 
the 2nd of July that they came in sight of the first icebergs. Drift- 
wood, such as is supposed by Dr. Scoresby to come from lands on the 
other side of the Pole, was met with at the same time. They were now 
doubling the southernmost point of Greenland, and that with a tremen- 
dously high sea tumbling upon them. “ It was, indeed,” says Mr. Snow, 
“the grim spirit of the Greenland Cape pouring forth his vial of wrath 
upon our tiny bark, for daring to venture near his dreaded haunts.” On 
the 4th, they had calms. Cape Desolation—which, as merry-hearted 
Captain Fitzjames observed, “ sounds polar enough”—being distant about 
101 miles. A great number of birds now flitted around them, and bottle- 
nosed whales saked the deep in their vicinity. On the 8th, they stood 
in towards the land, and the next day obtained a view of the magnificent 
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mountains about Coquin Sound, above which the celebrated “ sugar- 
loaf” occasionally peeped out from the dense clouds in bold and lofty 


deur. 


On the morning of the 11th, they came unexpectedly upon the first 
ice, a “stream,” or oblong collection of drift, but continuous pieces, 
through which the Prince Albert was at once made to force her way. 

After a first and successful bout with the great obstacle of the polar 
seas, the Prince Albert was hauled up for the land about Whale Fish 
Islands. In doing this they experienced some very severe weather; blow- 
ing hurricanes, with a short, high sea, perfectly furious, lashing about 
ship, land, and icebergs with the madness of a maelstrom, and with a 


violence that apparently nothing could resist. On the 13th, the weather 


cleared up, and the boat landing on the western coast of Disco for water, 
found there a Shetlander’s grave, “a lone and solitary spot, in some of the 


wildest and most majestic scenes of Nature.” Mr. Snow's description of 
the land here is highly picturesque. The lofty pinnacles, like needles, of 


the mountains, cutting through the dense clouds, appeared, he says, like 
the tapering spires of so many cathedals. Upwards of a hundred ice- 


bergs were in sight at the same time, and the change occasioned by their 


motions in the scenery is compared to the transformations in some large 


temple of the drama. 


On the 15th, they spoke two whalers of repute, the Truelove, Mr. 
Parker, of Hull, and her consort the Anna, Mr. Wells, also of Hull; and 
on the 17th, ay touched at the Danish settlement of Upernavick, a 


place, from Mr. 


now’s descriptions, rendered not a little remarkable by 


its deep and narrow fiords, lofty cliffs, iron-bound coast, enormous hig 


rocky mountains, glaciers descending to the water’s edge, avalanches of 


snow and icebergs, tumbling over with a noise like the cracking of some 
mighty edifice of stone, or the bursting of several yy of ordnance. 
On the 18th, as they were approaching the “ Pack,” the “ crow’s-nest,” a 
light cask to shelter the look-out man, was duly installed at the mast- 
head, with all the customary honours. The crow’s-nest, Mr. Snow tells 
us, is a favourite place with many whaling captains (Penny for instance), 


who are rarely out of it for days when among the ice. 


Ice anchors, 


claws, axes, &c., were laid in order; tow ropes, warps, and all the other 
gear, examined and coiled down for use; the men, too, began to get their 
“ tracking belts” prepared for service; “and altogether,” says Mr. Snow, 
‘ta new phase in our existence was evidently about to commence.” 


It was all fresh to me: I enjoyed it; and had enough to do, admiring the 
enormous masses of ice we were passing, the white-topped mountains in the 
distance, and the strange aspect of everything around me. It seemed, as we 
slowly threaded our way through the bergs, that we were about approaching some 
great battle-field, in which we were to be actively engaged; and that we were 
now, cautiously, passing through the various outposts of the mighty encampment; 
at other times I could almost fancy we were about to enter secretly, by the 
suburbs, some of those vast and wonderful cities whose magnificent ruins throw 


into utter insignificance all the grandeur of succeeding ages. 


Silently, and 


apparently without motion, did we glide along, amidst dark hazy weather, rain, 
and enough wind to fill the sails and steady them, but no more. In the afternoon 
we passed Buchan’s and Berry’s Islands, the fog and thick weather still around 
us; and at six p.m. we began to enter loose ice, which seemed to cover the sea in 
streams as far as the eye could see. Slowly and cautiously we proceeded through 
it; hardly venturing, in this our first and timid experience, to let the smallest 

iece come against the ship’s side; so different was our feeling now from what it 


e but a short time afterwards. 


Partly by towing, partly by sailing, they were enabled to pass Baffin’s 
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Islands, an immense number of bergs encireling them, on the 19th. The 
streams of ice were now becoming thicker, and occurred oftener, and the 


next day they came upon a heavy ru k, with large bergs towering 
up from its shirts and centre, and ainadby pieces thrown up in various 
directions: 

We were, therefore, true enough, fairly “in the ice:” but ice of which most 
readers have no idea. ‘The water frozen in our ponds and lakes at home is but as 
a mere thin pane of glass in comparison to that which now came upon us. Fancy 
before you miles and miles of a tabular icy rock eight feet or more, solid, thick 
pene da unbroken, or only by a single rent here and there, not sufficient to 
separate the piece itself. Cunceive this icy rock to be in many parts of a perfectly 
even surface, but in others covered with what might well be conceived as the 
ruins of a mighty city suddenly destroyed by an earthquake, and the remains 
jumbled together in one confused mass. Let there be also huge blocks of most 
fantastic form scattered about upon this tabular surface, and in some places rising in 
towering height, and in one apparently connected chain, far, far beyond the sight. 
Take these in your view, and you will have some faint idea of what was the kind 
of ice denoted to my eye as I gazed upon it from aloft. 


Tt was in this part of Baffin’s Bay, most dreaded by the daring and 
adventurous whalers, and called from its fearful character the “ Devil’s 
Nip,” that the Prince Albert came up with Sir John Ross’s vessel, the 
Felix, which appeared to be boxing about, as if running in and out of 


the ice. They also saw here the first polar bear, who had been watching - 


ata seal-hole. The Prince Albert was now also hemmed in by the ice, 
and the actual labour of forcing their way through the “rock water” 
commenced. They had also a brush against a berg, but without other 
damage than a good scraping, the huge block of ice being, fortunately, 
nearly perpendicular. On the 21st the little ship was actually engaged 
in a labyrinth of icebergs: 

Like a frightened hare did the poor thing seem to fly, here, there, and every- 
where, vainly striving to escape from the apparent trap she had got into. It was 
a strange and novel sight. I could hardly realise it. It seemed as though I were 
merely witnessing the representation of it, and was, myself, free from sharing in 
any of its undoubted danger. For three or four hours—indeed ever since we had 
entered this basin of water, we had been vainly striving to find some passage out 
of it, in as near a direction as possible to our proper course; but neither this way, 
nor any other way, nor even that in which we had entered (for the passage had 
again suddenly closed), could we find one. At last, about ten a.M., an opening 
between two large bergs was discovered to the N.W. Without a moment’s delay 
our gallant little bark was pushed into it, and soon we found ourselves threading 
through a complete labyrinth of ice rocks, if they may be so called, where the 
very smallest of them, ay, or even a fragment from one of them, if falling on us, 
would have — into ten thousand pieces the gallant vessel that had thus 
thrust herself among them, and would have buried her crew irretrievably. Won- 
derful indeed was it all. In truth, I cannot well describe the picture as it came 
before me. It was a living reality at the time; now it is but as a dream! 


Onwards, however, they pursued their course, along lanes and chan- 
nels, not unlike the paths and streets of a mighty city, when suddeuly on 
turning out of a passage between some lofty bergs, the Felix was seen 
ahead, lying alongside the flat ice as by a quay. This was truly a 
curious meeting. Communication was soon established by Commander 
Phillips running over the ice to the new comers, and a friendly dinner 
cemented consortship in a dangerous navigation. Seven large whalers 
came down next day, wending their way with the characteristic and 
dauntless fearlessness of the craft, under a press of sail, all their boats 
towing, and colours hoisted. 

On the 31st Captain Austin’s fleet was observed to the north-north- 
east, distant about eight miles, and an attempt was made to reach it 
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across the ice. The excursionists were, however, baffled by large broken 

es and hummocks on the way. The American brigantines also 
came up the next day, boldly pushing their way from the southward. 
Melville Bay was thus alive with sailing vessels and steamers, royal and 
republican ships, and taut and daring little adventurers working on their 
own account, or rather on that of an anxious suffering lady. Momentary 
difficulties and dangers, however, kept arising from the heavier and 
worse kinds of ice now about them, and from the capricious movements 
of the large pieces and the floes: 


But the Prince Albert stood it well; although it was painfully evident that 
should the heavy outer floes still keep setting in upon those which enclosed us, 
nothing could save her. ‘To describe our position at this moment it will be only 

to observe that both vessels were as completely in the ice as if they 
had been dropped into it from on high, and frozen there. It had been impossible 
for me to sleep during the night, in consequence of the constant harsh grating 
sound that the floes caused as they slowly and heavily moved along or. upon the 
ship’s side, crushing their outer edges with a most unpleasant noise close to my 
ear. My sleeping berth was half under and half above the level of the water, 
when the ship was on an even keel. In the morning I heard the grating sound 
still stronger, and close to me: I threw myself off the bed and went on deck. 
From the deck I jumped on to the ice, and had a look how it was serving the poor 
little vessel. Under her stern I perceived large masses crushed up in a frightful 
manner, and with terrific force, sufficient, I thought, to have knocked her whole 
counter in. My only wonder was how she stood it; but an explanation, inde- 
pendent of her own good strength, was soon presented to me in the fact that the 
floe I was standing upon was moving right round, and grinding in its progress all 
lesser pieces in its way. This was the cause of safety to ourselves and the Feliz. 
Had the heavy bodies of ice been impelled directly towards us, as we at first 
feared they would be, instea@ of passing us in an angular direction, we should 
both, most assuredly, have been crushed like an egg-shell. The very dbergs, or the 
floating ones, near which we had been fast on the previous day, were aiding in the 
impetus given by the tide or current to the masses now in motion; and most 
providential was it that no wind was blowing from the adverse quarter at the time. 

Upon each side of the ship the floes were solid, and of great thickness, and 
pressing closely upon her timbers. Under the bow, several rough pieces had been 
thrown up nearly as high as the level of the bowsprit, and these were in constant 
change, as the larger masses drove by them. 

I ascended on deck, and found all the preparations for taking to the ice, if 
necessary, renewed. Spirits of wine, for portable fuel, had been drawn off, and 
placed handy; bags of bread, pemmican, &c., were all in readiness; and nothing 
was wanting in the event of a too heavy squeeze coming. We could perceive 
that, sooner or later, a collision between the two floes, the one on our larboard and 
the other on our starboard side, must take place, as the former had not nearly so 
much motion as the latter; but where this collision would occur was impossible to 
say. Between the Felix and us, the passage was blocked principally by the same 
sort of pieces that I have mentioned as lying under our bow; and astern of us 
were several small bergs that might or might not be of service in breaking the 
collision. Very fortunately they proved the former; for, presently, I could per- 
ceive the floe on our starboard hand, as it came crushing and grinding all near it, 
in its cireular movement, catch one of its extreme corners on a large block of ice 
a short distance astern, and by the force of the pressure drive it into the opposite 
floe, rending and tearing all before it; while at the same time itself rebounded, as 
it were, or swerved on one side, and glided more softly and with a relaxed pressure 
past us. This was the last trial of the kind our little Prince had to endure; for 
afterwards a gradual slackening of the whole body of ice took place, and at ten 
it opened to the southward. 


They had, indeed, been now a fortnight rw through the ice 

with most incessant toil and great danger, and onl e twelve miles in 

their direct course to the northward. On the 6th they got into a little 

clearer water ; thousands of little auks and divers were on the wing, in 

the water; or on pieces of ice. On the Sth a shooting-party went out 
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and killed in a short time 150 birds, many of which, Mr. Snow says, 
upon being cooked, 0 most excellent eating. While the men were 

ying on the ice, Mr. Snow measured an iceberg that was 1108 feet 
ong, 300 feet broad, and 83 feet high. It was evidently aground. 
At nine o'clock 6n the morning of the 10th Captain Austin’s ships 
were observed coming out of the fog, the two sailing vessels in tow of 
the two steamers: 

They had got clear, and were in the same lead as ourselves. My heart bounded 
with delight. Now, thought I, every vessel is free, and boldly pushing onward. 
Heaven grant that tidings may shortly be heard, or traces found, of the lost ones, 
by some of us. At noon we hoisted our colours in deference to her Majesty’s 
ships, than which no vessels in the world ever looked more noble and more worthy 
of belonging to the service of our gracious Queen and our native country. 
Proudly they came on toward us, with colours flying, yards square, and every- 
thing about them in that orderly, trim, and neat fashion so peculiar and so much 
to be admired in men of war. It was a novelty to us, in this region of snow, to 
see the black smoke issuing from the funnels of the two “ screws,” and the steam 
escaping at intervals from the valve. It was pleasing, too, to witness the long 
pendant hanging from the mast-head of each ship, as they neared us; and I was 
very much gratified when at two p.m. Captain Forsyth directed me to proceed in 
the dingey to two of the vessels with the letters; while he, himself, in another 
boat, went on board of the commodore’s ship the Resolute. 


The Felix and the Prince Albert were now taken in tow by the 
steamers, and away they all went together through heavy masses of loose 
ice and bergs at the rate of about four miles an hour, forming part of as 
novel a picture as any yet seen in the Arctic Seas. This happy progress 
met, however, occasionally with interruptions by heavy nips in the ice. 
When this occurred the Pioneer was sent to dash at the impediment 
under full power. This she is described as doing boldly and fearlessly 
(for a sailor always writes of a ship as of a thing of life), rushing stem 
on, and fairly digging her bows into it in a most remarkable manner. 
Backing then instantly astern, and then again going ahead, she would 
repeat the same manceuvre, fairly lifting herself on end like a prancing 
warhorse. When the nip did not yield to this kind of treatment, parties 
from every ship were sent on the ice to assist in blowing it up, and 
removing the fragments as they got loosened. On the 13th some natives 
were perceived upon the snow, under the cliffs of Cape York, and it was 
at once resolved to open communication with them. It was upon this 
occasion that Sir John Ross's Esquimaux, Adam, magpified a misfortune 
which had happened to the North Star, when wintering in Wolstenholme 
Sound, into the destruction of the whole of Sir John Franklin’s expedi- 
tion. As, however, the details of this report, and the conflicting testi- 
monies of the different interpreters, appeared at the time of the return 
of the North Star and Prince Albert, in all the daily papers, we need 
not revert to them, except to remark that Mr. Snow's opinion, and that 
of all the commanders, not even, it appears, excepting Sir John Ross, 
were opposed to the man Adams version of the story. 

Captain Penny’s two ships were now in company, and these various 
interviews with the natives over, the eight vessels and their several 
boats gradually assumed their respective positions like a little fleet pre- 
paring for line of battle. All were full of hope and buoyant with antici- 
pations of success, Yet, two weeks only to a day after this, the Prince 
Albert was again very near the same place. Mr. Snow says, crest-fallen, 
miserable, hardly able to contain himself, and the gallant little ship (no 
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emblem of Baffin then) sneaking as it were reluctantly (for it was calm 

and light air) homeward! On the 19th, the lofty and magnificent Byam 

Martin Mountains were in view. Navy Board Inlet soon after opened 

to them, and Woolaston Islands were close upon the bow. Mr. Snow 

landed in one of these, which he found to be a pile of loose and craggy 

rocks, and he thought he discovered what must evidently have been a 
ve. 

Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Straits were so clear of ice, that the 
run from hence to Leopold Island was accomplished in no time. “ As 
we neared the shore, the whole features of the place,” Mr. Snow says, 
“ came fresh upon me, so truthful is the representation given of them by 
Lieutenant Browne, in Burford’s Panorama.” We are happy to extract 
so gratifying a testimony of the value of that truly beautiful picture. In 
a short time, with some degree of difficulty, a eae Sa was effected on the 
extreme end of Whaler Point: 


My first work (says Mr. Snow) was to examine the cylinders, one of which was 
found fast to the flag-staff erected close to the beach, and the other inside the house. 
Eagerly did I open them, and take out their contents. Three papers were in one, 
and twoin the other. My agitation was so great, that I could hardly see to read, 
and my hands fairly trembled; for it must be remembered that I was somewhat 
fatigued and worn out after twenty-eight hours’ unceasing watching, and the ex- 
citement was great upon me. ‘To my heavy disappointment, however, there was not 
a line of intelligence concerning those whom I most wished to hear about. No, they 
had not been there. “ Well, we must hurry further on,” thought 1; “ perhaps at 
Brentford Bay, or lower down, we shall get tidings;” and, thus reasoning, I hastily 
perused again the documents before me. Three of these were the papers left here 
iast year by Sir James Ross, and signed by him and Captain Bird; one of the 
three being a list of stores, provisions, &c. left behind, the other two duplicate 
memorials of their visit. The fourth document was, to my surprise, a paper 
oon the North Star, which vessel, it appeared, had been there only a few days 

ore us. 


The account of Sir James Ross’s house is interesting, as giving an 
idea of the resources left for any shipwrecked or wandering parties at 
this, the most central and important station as yet known in the Arctic 
Seas: 


As time was very important, not knowing how the wind and ice might set in 
upon us, I could only, then, take a cursory survey of things around me. The 
covering of the house was very much rent at top, and at the sides in several 
places; and we had no occasion to use the door, in consequence of a large gap in 
the canvas giving us a free and easy entrance. In every other respect the house 
was in excellent order; and I could not help wishing that no worse a habitation 
might at the present moment belong, in some other place, to those for whom this 
was especially erected; and also that many of our poor at home had as good. All 
sorts of things and utensils—ropes, iron-gear, blankets, stoves, &c., &c. were scat- 
tered about, inside, in singular proximity. Outside, and nearer the beach, piles 
of soup and bouilli canisters, and other preserved meats, were heaped up alongside 
of a great number of casks, containing all sorts of articles for a lengthy scale of 
victualling on shore. Further on were bags of coke and coals, and then the 
steam launch, a fine noble-looking boat, in which one would hardly be afraid to 
venture anywhere. She was so placed as to be ready, without very much diffi- 
culty, for launching; and the materials belonging to her were lying alongside, 
some of them half-covered with pieces of ice driven up from the sea. 


The Prince Albert experienced many difficulties, and the crew and 
officers had much heavy labour to make their way hence to Prince 
Regent's Inlet. _ Success, however, in coming thus far had made them 
sanguine, and the breeze helping them—should the sea remain clear— 
they hoped to be at anchor on the following afternoon in Brentford or 
Cresswell Bays, neither of which they ever reached. A light wind car- 
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ried them indeed fairly down as far as Fury Beach, but when the fog lifted 
on the next morning, they saw not only the land abeam, and trending round 
to the west; but what was a bitter dea intment, ice here ahead, 
and on each side of them. They had ntly run into a “ bight,”’ and, a 
few yards further, would have brought up all standing. Long and 
did they strain their eyes through the glass in every direction 
from the “ crow’s-nest,” nothing save one dreary expanse of heavy 
hummocky stuff nted itself. Not a sign of any opening anywhere. 
Captain Forsyth having received the written opinions as to the hopeless- 
ness of getting further that way, from the first and second mates, and 
from Mr. Snow, who appears, Eedivand, to have had a reserve upon the 
uestion, he resolved to return to England, examining on his way back 
pes Riley, Hotham, and Walker. “ The mantle of gloom,” says Mr. 
Snow, “ spread itself abroad, in fog and despondency of spirits, over our 
little vessel, so joyous but a short time back !” 

So dispirited, indeed, was our author by this reverse of fortune, that on 
the occasion of a boat visit to Leopold Island he anticipated with pleasure 
the chance of being left there with his boat’s crew the whole winter long. 
There is much that is suggestive in these longings of Mr. Snow to stay 


be] 


within reach, as it were, of his missing countrymen, of the ay pom of 


a temporary station being established at that central spot, should such be . 


deemed necessary at the existing crisis in Arctic exploration, and which 
crisis may not impossibly attain its maximum by the detention of some 
of the vessels of the fleet of research; or even of a permanent station being 
established at the same place, when the North-west Passage, vid Lan- 
easter Sound and Barrow’s Straits, is opened! 


“ What, after all,” I said half aloud—“ what, after all, is the evil, supposing any 
unavoidable accident should prevent us again joining the ship? Here we are; a 
house before us, plenty of fuel and provisions, all of us pretty well inured to 
hip and exposure to the weather, and not a man of the party but what is 
ardent in the cause in which he embarked. We shall be at hand to render 
assistance should any drooping stragglers arrive; and we shall be prepared, per- 
haps, to do something ourselves next spring and summer; by which latter time 
some means of escape, to the other ships or to some vessel, would be presented to 
us. The launch was there and might be usefully employed whenever open water 
came in sight, should we remain so long; and we might really become of essential 
service should we have to winter there by ourselves. Far better off should we 
be than many poor fellows who had suddenly been cast ashore in the colder 
erm regions: and, certainly, we should be no worse, if so bad, as Sic John 
Ross and his party were at Somerset House, Fury Beach, in 1832-3.” J kept 
asking myself over and over, “ What if this really should be so? and your few 
men have to winter here?” and I declare that I had a sort of half wish that it 
might beso. And as the idea grew on me, I felt my wish increase that we might 
indeed be left there for the winter. We might do good, and at all events it would 
prove that, whatever might be my opinion as regarded the ship and her returning 
to England this winter, it was from no personal inclination to that effect; it would 
evince to those whose oe mae and esteem I valued, and whose friendship and sup- 
port had been so kind, that I had no desire but to further to the utmost of my 
power the cause in which I had embarked. 

I now returned to the house, and found some of the men stirring. Their first 
inquiry of one another was about the ship; and, upon being told that she could 
not be seen, with the careless indifference of sailors, they replied, “She might 
press bine A entirely if she liked.” Hearing the remark, I asked them what tlicy 

do, supposing by any accident she could not get near us, or we to her 
again, and all of us have to be detained on shore to winter as we were. 

“ We've got a good house here, sir,” said Anderson, “and we shan’t starve for 
two years, any how, while there’s all those bullee tins and meat casks there,” point- 
ing to the pile of provisions. In this remark all in more or less words coincided, 
and, indeed, seemed, if anything, anxious that the vessel should not come to take 
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us off ; expressing themselves willing to remain there for a twelvemonth with 
ure. 

Now all these men were not mere youths, but grown-up persons near the middle 
age of life, and long accustomed to the whale fishery and its adventurous scenes, 
as well as acquainted with the severity of the climate. They spoke, therefore, 
with a perfect knowledge of what would have to be endured; and when, after- 
wards, at noon, upon my still not seeing the vessel, and observing the harbour 
blocked with ice, [ put the affair before them all in sober and impressive language, 
they kept to the same mind, and began to look about for what would have to be 
done towards their mutual comfort. If I had to winter, they would willingly do 
so too, and. “ go to work next spring to try and find Sir John.” 


Not far from Leopold Island the Prince Albert fell in, to their no 
small surprise, with the American ships, supposed to be still far behind, 
but which had made their way thus far unaided, as all the British vessels 
had been, by steam. Mr. Snow speaks most highly of the modes of pro- 
ceeding of our enterprising Transatlantic brethren : 

If ever a vessel and her officers were capable of going through an undertaking 
in which more than ordinary difficulties had to be encountered, I had no doubt it 
would be the American; and this was evinced to me, even while we were on 
board, by the apparently reckless way in which they dashed through the streams 
of heavy ice running off from Leopold Island. I happened to go on deck when 
they were thus engaged, and was delighted to witness how gallantly they put 
aside every impediment in their way. An officer was standing on the heel of the 
bowsprit, conning the ship and issuing his orders to the man at the wheel in that 
short, decisive, yet clear manner, which the helmsman at once well understood and 
romeey obeyed. There was not a rag of canvas taken in, nor a moment's 

esitation. The way was before them: the stream of ice had to be either gone 
through boldly or a long detour made; and, despite the heaviness of the stream, 
they pushed the vessel through in her proper course. Two or three shocks, as she 
came in contact with some large pieces, were unheeded; and the moment the last 
block was past the bow, the officer sung out, “So: steady as she goes on her 
course ;” and came aft as if nothing more than ordinary sailing had been going on. 
I observed our own little barky nobly following in the American’s wake; and, as 
I afterwards learned, she got through it pretty well, though not without much 
doubt of the propriety of keeping on in such procedure after the “mad Yankee,” 
as he was called by the mate. 

May they be successful in their bold career! They intended to push 
on wherever they could, this me or that way, as might be found best, in 
the direction of Melville Island and parts adjacent, especially Banks's 
Land; and they meant to winter wherever they might chance to be, in 
the pack or out of the pack. As long as they could be moving or making 
any progress in any direction that might assist in the object for which they 
had come, they meant still to be going on, and, with the true characteristic 
of the American, cared for no obstacles or impediments that might arise 
in their way. This is assuredly the manner in which to achieve success, 
and truly do we hope that some share of honour will reward such noble 
and spirited exertions. 

As the Prince Albert made her way across Barrow’s Straits towards 
Wellington Channel, the other different members of the exploring fleet 
kept gradually coming up. All the vessels were among heavy ice, and the 
whole of Wellington Channel appeared to be filled, as far as the eye 
could reach, with one solid pack. Turning towards Cape Bowen, Mr. 
Snow says, he could perceive beyond it, and apparently trending to the 
north-westward, some high land. To the south-west the ice also presented 
an apparently impenetrable barrier in that direction. The only clear water 
visible was that in their immediate vicinity, and in the direction they had 
come. ‘I took,” says Mr. Snow, “one more glance at the noble little 
fleet and their brave crews, forcing their way through the ice, aud then 
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turned my back to look no more.” And this is the last we have heard of 
them ! To the traces of the missing expedition found at Cape Riley we 
need not now refer, having discussed the subject fully in a previous number 
of the New Monthly. 

From Cape Riley the Prince Albert steered for Cape York, but a 
strong current carried them eastward of the Cape to Admiralty Inlet. 
After examining which, they stretched across towards Cape Charles 
Yorke, the weather being so fine and clear that, on one occasion, the land 
was seen on both sides of Lancaster Sound at the same moment. On 
getting out of the Sound into Baffin’s Bay, the Prince Albert fell in with 
the North Star, also on her way home, after an ineffectual attempt to 
force a passage by Port Bowen up Regent’s Inlet. With the exception of 
a visit made to Pond’s Bay, and another communication with the natives, 
there is little after this in Mr. Snow’s narrative which might not be expected 
from the account of a small vessel’s doings in gales off Greenland Cape 
and Faroe Islands, and when fighting its way across the vexatious high 
seas of Cape Wrath and the Pentland Frith. It only remains for us to 
add, that, since writing the above, despatches have been received at the 
Admiralty from Captain Kellett, C.B., of H.M.S. Herald, dated at sea, 
the 14th of October, 1850, on his return from Behring’s Straits, conveying 
information of an interesting character. The Herald had communicated: 
with H.M.S. Plover, on the 10th of July, at Chamisso Island, where the 
Plover had passed the preceding winter. The two ships proceeded to 
the northward until they sighted the pack ice, when the Herald returned 
to Cape Lisburne, in quest of Captain Collinson’s expedition, and on the 
31st fell in with H.M.S. Investigator, which had made a surprisingly 
short passage of twenty-six days from the Sandwich Islands. The 
Herald remained cruising off Cape Lisburne, and again fell in with the 
Plover on the 13th of August, on her return from Point Barrow, Com- 
mander Moore having coasted in his boats, and minutely examined the 
several inlets as far as that point from Icy Cape, without gaining any in- 
telligence of the missing expedition. Commander Moore and his boats’ 
crews had suffered severely from exposure to cold. Captain Kellett, having 
fully victualled the Plover, ordered her to winter in Grantley Harbour 
(her former anchorage at Chamisso Island not being considered safe), and 
then returned to the southward, on his way to England. 

Despatches have also been received from Captain Collinson, C.B., of 
her Majesty's ship Enterprise, and commander M‘Clure, of her Majesty’s 
ship Investigator, by which it appears that the /nterprise had not 
succeeded in getting much beyond the meridian of Point Barrow; but 
that the Investigator, which had reached the same seas at an earlier period 
of the season, had, in all probability, taken the inshore route to Cape 
Bathurst; and, as we read in Captain M‘Clure’s despatch, dated July 
20th, 1850, that it was his intention to push as directly as possible for 
Banks’s Land and Melville Island, and to winter in those regions, it is evident 
that this is news almost as hopeful as the last that was received of Captain 
Austin’s expedition. We must not, however, blind ourselves to the fact 
that there exists a far greater extent of unexplored land and ice between 
either.Point Barrow or Cape Bathurst, and Banks’s Land or Melville Island, 
than between those lands and Leopold Island ; but still the attempts of 
the Investigator on the one side, and those of Captain Austin’s expedition 
on the other, are full of promise, and hold out some positive hopes of a 
solution to this long-pending question. 














SEVEN YEARS IN THE WEDDED LIFE OF A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC, 


I, 


Tue brilliant summer day was well-nigh over, but the heat was still 
overpowering in the extreme. The Terrasse du Jardin was filling 
rapidly, for, however hot it may be, the aristocracy of Grenoble seldom 
absent themselves in the evening from that gay promenade. And you 
must not measure the heat of Southern France by that of England— 
the latter is but warmth to it. Gradually the walk became crowded. 
The scent of the orange-trees in the gardens of the Prefecture was wafted 
to the visitors, who, inhaling its sweetness, chatted and flirted with the 
careless action and coquetry indigenous to, the French nation. A gay 
group was gathered in one of the alcoves of the Café de la Terrasse, 
talking good-humouredly, full of excitement and gesture as usual, when 
the chimes of the cathedral were heard, telling half-past eight. 

** It will not be a happy match,” exclaimed Madame de Vaillance, a 
dame all feathers and blonde, idly motioning to the gargon to place her 
ice, which she had barely tasted, on the table. 

“T should think it would be the happiest of the happy,” cried Made- 
moiselle Duval, a stylish girl of nineteen. 

“Ah! that’s because you have so much sentiment. Nothing can be in 
worse taste, ma chére. Love is too exciting fora married state : hate is 
infinitely better.” 

“ Possibly madtime speaks from experience,” exclaimed the young lady, 
losing her temper. “It was whispered she had no sentiment for Mon- 
sieur de Vaillance, before marriage, save that of hate.” 

*“‘ Eh bien, ma fille,” answered the lady, with all a Frenchwoman’s 
equanimity, ‘it is better to marry in hatred and learn to love, than to 
marry in love and learn to hate. N’est-ce pas, Monsieur le Secrétaire?” 

The secretary to the préfet answered with a low bow, which concealed 
the shade of mortification that passed over his crimsoned countenance. Lis 
union was well known not to be now one of love, whatever it had begun in. 

‘‘ There they are!” exclaimed the Baron de la Neige, an old Legitimist, 
twirling his moustache, which had undergone a soaking in the eau sucrée 
he was drinking, and extending his cane at the same moment in the 
direction of the other end of the terrace. 

The gargons were called hastily, and paid, and the whole party rose 
from their seats. They quitted the café and walked up the terrace. It 
was beginning to grow dusk. Lights were gleaming through the open 
windows of the Hotel des Ambassadeurs in front of them, but the Trois 
Dauphins in the distance kept its apartments closed. Proceeding down 
the walk towards them were a lady and gentleman, whose presence seemed 
to create an unusual sensation. Innumerable parties stopped to greet them, 
and those not upon speaking terms glanced with curiosity—not stared: the 
French never so far forget themselves. The gentleman possessed great 
personal attractions. He was remarkably tall—for it is rare to see even 
a soldier in that locality above the height of five feet six—and gracefal in 
person ; a winning expression sat on his handsome face, and, for age, he 
could not be more than six or seven-and-twenty. The young lady had 
also her claims to beauty. Perhaps her features would have been called 
child-like, but that there was a mine of sense and thought in the calm 
forehead and in the large dark blue eye. Her dress was conspicuous : all 
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white silk and lace, with a wreath of orange blossoms round the bonnet’s 
crown. ‘They had been married the previous day ; this had been spent 
in paying visits and receiving congratalations, according to the French 
custom; and the bridegroom now appeared amongst his fellow-men, con- 
dneting his fair young wife. They stopped as they reached the y 
who had been sitting m the cafe. Ceremonious greetings, a brilliant 
remark or so, a few compliments, more implied than uttered, and Mon- 
sieur and Madame de St. Léger passed on. They quitted the terrace 
by the gardens of the Prefecture, and leaving the Isére on the left, with 
its clear, calm water, so suggestive of coolness and rest on that summer s 
evening, walked in the direetion of the Place Grenette. 

As they neared the Place Notre Dame, and passed the Cafe de la 
Colonne, Madame de St. Léger raised her head to speak ; but she hesi- 
tated, and a few steps more bronait them to the door of the cathedral. 
She timidly withdrew her arm from her husband's. 

* What would you, Marie?’ 

“I must go im,” she whispered. “The day is nearly closed, and | 
have not yet been to the confessiona lL I fear I almost forgot the hour 
for it. Holy Mother, pardon me | 

Her husband was irreverent enough to langh. “Never heed the 
priests, my love. Let them confess to himiiiod: They are but a set 
A mtolerant | 

“ Aibert! Albert!” she interrupted. “ Forgive him, Heaven! forgive 
us all! The holy father Leance is awaiting me now,” she added, “ blaming 
my delay and i impious forgetfulness.” 

“« Oh, Marie, it is the way with all you girls educated im convents, to 
attach an undue importance to priests and offices of religion. Confession 
to-day for you! My sweet wife, let us go home; and should there be 
omissions on your conacience—sins there cannot be—we will ask pardon 
of God together. He can forgive.” 

“ The priest is as God,” she rejoined. “ Albert, detain me not.” 

He saw how her heart was set upon it—that she did not dare to stay 

—_ They were | days yet to play the husband, and he relin- 
pa the imprisoned and with a pressure. 

The gloom of evening, almost of night, was on the aisles of the cathe- 
dral when Marie entered. She dipped her fingers into the eau bénite, 
and crossed her forehead. She then advanced a few steps, and, sinking 
y her knees, offered up a pious prayer. The father Leance was 

ady in the box appropriated to the confessional. 

Marie de St. Léger knelt before him—him who was in this place to 
her as God. The shadows had deepened: no garish light of day, or 
scarcely of twilight, shone on her angel face. She had to breathe words, 
the bare thought of which brought the burning blush of shame to her cheek 
—words which she would not willingly have whispered to her own heart. 

Oh the iniquities of that confessional! How is it possible that, in the 
enlightened nineteenth century, such monstrosities should exist? The 
wily t had begun by chiding her; she told the truth—that in her 
new she had almost forgotten the hour he was to await her. 
And in that moment he trembled for his power. He reprehended her 
conduct severely ; he spoke long and awfully of the sin of forgetting God. 
A strange penance was upon his lips; but ere they gave utterance to it, 
he checked himself; for he foresaw the danger of interfering then with 
the privileges of a husband. He knew sufficient of the matter to fear 
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that if war were waged, that unnataral, but frequent, war between the 
aud the legal protector, that at this early stage the young 
might trumph, and the religious man be defeated. So the 
penance was stifled upon the verge of atterance, and she was sentenced to 
prayers of unusual length, and to appear daily at the confessional. Then 
came the questioning: it was a torment to the confessor, but ae 
it proceeded; and soon the glow of outraged modesty trembled throug 
her frame. The moon’s rays fell im places on the eold ‘floor, but she knelt 
im the dark ; there was no eye to look upon her; the oaken board, as she 
leaned towands it, could neither see nor add to her confusion. Never- 
theless, she covered her glowing face with her hands, and the tears of 
shame ran through her fingers as she murmured an inquiry of whether 
such matters, sacred between herself and her husband, should be breathed 
to another’s ear? 

“ Would you conceal aught from God ?” inquired the holy father, in a 
stern tone. 

There was no reply. The trembling girl was almost choked by her 
sobs; but her master, his tone changing to one of insinuating softness, 
poured forth arguments to which, for the Roman Catholic, there is no 
resistance. 

She pressed her face in her hands with a deeper pressure; she listened 
to the mimute, andacions inquiries of that bold man, wishing re very walls 
would fall and cover her; but she answered. It is a fearful thing the 
hold these priests have over a woman's heart. His language, at first 
guarded in its expressions, had insensibly changed, and became, as he 

eased question after question upon her, glowing and free. 

The ordeal was over—nontil the next evening, ‘when it would be again 
renewed; and she arose from her knees full of agony and confusion. The 
shameless priest, writhing with revengeful anger at the laws which con- 
demned him to be an isolated being, was the depositary of all. It was 
the first step towards that wicked ond dangerous interference between the 
wife and the husband. 

It is said to be passing strange that the Catholic priesthood deem a 
third person necessary to this one sacred ordinance of God. Do you 
believe t do deem it necessary 7—then you do not know them as I do. 
ao know it to be not only unnecessary, but monstrous and unnatural ; 

- know that in the sight of that God the system is sinful, and never 
countenanced ; yet they would as soon consent to annul their order 
as to root out that disgraceful feature of its working. And we all know 
the arguments they bring forward in support of it, though we cannot 
imagine half the cajolery they use with ther victims. God said man and 
wife should be one: the Jesuit says, No; to such union another is essen- 
tial, even myself. J act for God, and I will be with you always. “ You 
must tell me all,” says he to the wile, in his tone of half insinuation; half 
command ; “the minute occurrences of your household, the secrets of 
your wedded life, the transactions of your husband, whether of business 
or relaxation, his ways at home and abroad, his faults, real or imagmary— 
oh be particular here!—his inmost thonghts, and even his very dreams.’ 

It never occurs to the woman to disobey ; and this daily intercourse 
with, and confidence in, her confessor, becomes at length necessary to her 
existence ; the husband dwindling down to a secondary place im her 
thoughts—if he retain a place at all. 

The priests dreaded Albert de St. Léger. His mother had been @ Swiss 
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Protestant, and though he had been reared in the Catholic faith, his dis- 


affection was more suspected. Nor were they wrong. He was at 
heart a Protestant. But it is in the nature of youth to be careless ; reli- 
gion is a subject they rarely give a thought to; the newly- pane rils 
and pleasures of their age are all in all, and Albert contented himself, like 
the rest of the young blades of Grenoble, with performing no offices of 
his nominal religion, and with cutting a few quiet jokes with his compa- 
nions at the trickery and cunning of the Catholic priests. 

The priests, meanwhile, kept their eye upon him. It was no light gall 
in their cup of graspingness to doubt whether he, the heir of one of the 
most powerful of Grenoble’s families, should belong to them or to their 
rivals, the dreaded heretics. But when he became engaged to Marie de 
Maulevrier, they thought the game their own. She and her sister had 
been educated at a proximate convent, deeply imbued with all its bigotry 
and superstition, and the “ holy Father Leance,” its chief director, made 
up his mind to have the future wife, and, through her, the husband, under 
his thumb and finger. He was one of the most subtle of the order of the 
Jesuits: fear not that he will render his subtlety available to the end. It 
would be his care to work his coils round the path and home of Marie de 
_ Léger, as they were already wound round the religious portion of her 
ieart. 

But we left De St. Léger in the Place Notre Dame, awaiting the re- 
turn of his bride. ‘The first quarter of an hour passed tolerably well, but 
the second grew tedious. He watched parties going in and out of the 
Café de la Colonne, several of the Jeune France and the sans-culottes 
tribes being amongst them. He glanced opposite at the raised terrace, or 
garden, of Madame Constantin, where the stout old lady herself, with 
some friends, had just seated themselves, to enjoy the beauty of the moon- 
light. Suddenly the parties observed St. Leger pacing up and down, 
and, rising from their seats, showered curtseys and bows upon him, Ma- 
dame Constantin giving the signal in a swimming one five times repeated. 
They jumbled to the conclusion that the bride must be in the church, else 
what could St. Leger be waiting for: so Madame Constantin opened her 
heart and her purse, and set Louise, the old fixture of a servant, out for 
a bottle of hermitage blanc and some choux, which the group were to 
discuss whilst watching narrowly for the appearance of the bride. 

** Albert, you surely have not been waiting for me!” she exclaimed, 
when she came out. 

— had drawn her white veil closely over her face, but he saw for 
ail that. 

** You have been in tears, Marie! What is it?” 

“Oh,” she replied, evasively, “if I have been naughty, and am 
chidden for it, it may be foolish, but not wonderful, if like a child I cry.” 

“‘My love, what mean you?” he indignantly demanded. “There is 
more in this than meets the eye.” 

“ Don't ask me, Albert. i may not betray the secrets of the con- 
fessional.” 

“ Listen, my love,” he resumed, gravely. ‘ Yesterday morning you 
were Marie de Maulevrier, and no one had a right to question you ; now 
you are Madame de St. Léger; and my own wife must not impart to 
others what she would conceal from me.” 

“Conceal from you what I would impart to another. Albert!—you 


. know me better.” 
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“ Marie! is it not already so? I would hear the cause of your late 
evident distress, and you will not satisfy me.” 

“But that is between me and my father confessor !” she exclaimed, in 
surprise. 

“ Dearest Marie! have no secrets from me—not even with him. Your 
husband’s place is nearer to you than your confessor's.” 

She would have given worlds to act as he wished; but she dared not. 
The nuns at the convent had trained her to admiration, and the Father 
Leance had cast around her mind his unholy spell. 


Il. 


A year and a day had gone by, when a brilliant group stood around 
the font in the cathedral. There were ladies in feathers, which waved 
over their noble brows, and in jewels that were eclipsed by the bright- 
ness of their sparkling eyes. Men were there, too—it might be their 
husbands or theirlovers—a somewhat rare sight; for it is not often that 
the lordly sex in France trouble the insides of churches. ‘Two figures 
were conspicuous in the assemblage: one of them, Madame de St. Léger. 
She looked extremely beautiful; young and girlish as on the day she 
married, though her recent illness had paled her cheeks. The other was 
her sister—sweet Clarisse de Maulevrier. 

The préfet stood with them. He was about to be one of the sponsors. 
He was ready to answer that the little being, brought there in all its in- 
nocence, should renounce the pomps and vanities of the world—the first- 
born of Marie de St. Léger. 

Father Leance advanced, and took his place at the font; the sponsors 
stepped out a few paces from the general group; the garde brought for- 
ward the child, removing the lace that covered its face, and the ceremony 
began. Charles Albert Hiersaint Louis Marie Gustave Prosper were 
the names; and few enough, too, for France. 

The christening was over; the party quitted the cathedral for their 
carriages, and proceeded to the residence of De St. Léger. A splendid 
banquet awaited them; the guests were merry, and hilarity reigned. 
Albert de St. Léger looked around him. He was gay and joyous as the 
rest, and at his heart was a thrilling happiness, so deep-seated as would 
seem to defy time and change. No shadow had yet fallen upon his 
home. His fair young wife, even dearer to him than when they were 
first married, sat opposite, shedding smiles upon his guests, and casting 
her large blue eyes, full of deep affection, upon him. He rose as they 
proposed the health of his child; his sunny countenance was flushed as 
he sincerely thanked them for their good wishes, which were echoed by 
the prayers of his inmost heart. 

‘¢ Should I ever have children,” whispered Clarisse de Maulevrier to 
the préfet’s secretary, “I would never give a christening festival.” 

‘Why not?” returned the secretary. ip 

‘A sort of superstition—a feeling seems to whisper to me that it is 
wrong. There should be wedding and birthday fé¢es, but this revelry 
appears scarcely compatible with the solemn words breathed over that 
infant this morning.” : : 

‘‘ And you would augur bad luck to the child because there is a chris- 
tening feast? That would indeed be visiting the sin of the parents 
upon the children.” 


“I did not goso far. But—we dedicate the child to God, and, the 
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moment the service is over, run away to surround ourselves with gaiety, 
and forget all about it. It is not like a good omen for it. Do you 
give christening fetes ?” 

“T have no children, thank Heaven !” answered the secretary. 

Clarisse was silent. She had asked an awkward question. 


Il. 


Tue blight had come: it had fallen upon his heart and home. It is 
true it had been a long time working round, for the wily othe was too 
cautious to interfere perceptibly with the first blush of happiness, but 
soon after the birth of the child he began in earnest ; slowly it had ap- 
proached, but not less surely, and now it reigned triumphant. Look at 
Albert de St. Léger, as he walks about there! He is much changed. 
Six years have elapsed since you last saw him; but they ought not thus 
to leave their haggard trace of care on the countenanee of the young. 
What a life was his! the happiness which had shone on their early wedded 
days was over, all trace of it gone, and in its stead they made his home 
a hell. Father Leance was now the director, as well as the confessor, of 
Madame de St. Léger, and, as such, was continually at her house, ad- 
mitted into her most private chamber. He had succeeded to admiration 
in his work. Her soul was bitterly estranged from her husband : her 
time passed in offices of religion, in attending masses, performing 

nances, offering up long prayers, and the confessional. A fierce jea- 
aes had taken possession of St. Léger. But of whom—of what? He 
knew not. He only knew that his wife was estranged from him—even 
the night was rarely passed with him, for she geuerally retired, in obe- 
dience to orders, to her own private chamber, which was sealed to him. 
His persecution would perhaps have taken a less violent turn, but for a 
remark he one day unthinkingly made—he wished his little son had been 
brought up a Protestant. The conversation was retailed to Father Leance 
by his wife, and from that hour his doom was sealed—and his child’s. 

He was pacing the apartment, as you see, when a footman threw open 
the folding-doors and announced dinner. 

“Let madame and mademoiselle be sent to,” was St. Léger’s answer, 
barely glancing at the table, which was laid in the next room. At the 
same moment, a beautiful child, arrayed in purple velvet, darted into the 
saloon and clung round him. 

** May I dine with you to-day, papa? Aglaé’s coming. Don’t let 
her get me.” 

He was fair as ivory, with golden curls, and his mother’s large blue 
eyes; but the sweet expression which characterised his father’s face had 
descended to his. In came the nurse after him, her strangely-shaped, 
wonderfully high cap, with its two wings flapping out, betraying that 
her pays was not that of the Dauphiné. 

“Papa, I am so hungry; I had only bread and water for dinner.” 

“Bread and water!” And M. de St. Léger turned to the nurse, dis- 

on his countenance. 

“It was no doing of mine, sir,” echoed the servant; “madame gave 
the orders.” 

** Mamma says I am going away from you,” whispered the child, layin 
hold of his father as if for proteccon. = That ane acanieg 0 
take me, and keep me till I’m a man, and then make me a priest too.” 
“ It is my opinion, sir,” interposed the nurse, looking round to make 
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sure her mistress was not within hearing, “that if Master Charles were 
taken from us, he would cry himself to death.” 

“He is not going to be taken from us, Aglaé."" And St. Léger, as he 
poke clasped his child to his bosom, which was beating wildly. “The 
idea is absurd. You may go, Aglaé.” As the servant left the room, her 
mistress entered, followed by Clarisse. 

Madame de St. Léger, dressed in a tight-fitting black stuff dress, 
advanced with measured steps, taking no notice of any one, but proceed- 
ing at once to the dining-room. Charles ran up to her, and whispered a 
request that he might have some dinner. She frowned at him, a thing 
hardly known to the boy, and ordered him to quit the room. 

* What has he done?’ inquired Clarisse. 

“Go back to the nursery this instant, Charles, or I ring for Aglaé,”’ 
was Madame de St. Leger’s reply. 

‘‘ Let him stay an instant, Marie,” implored Clarisse. “Charles, what 
did you do ?” 

Madame de St. Léger laid her hand upon the bell, and rang it twice. 

“T called the priests hard names,” replied Charles, “and mamma gave me 
bread and water. I won’t do it again, unless they come to take me away.” 
- Pray reassure the child on this point, my love,” said M. de St. Léger 
to his wife. “It is not a pleasing notion that he has picked up.” 

“‘ Tt is a correct one,” she answered, averting her pale face. “I have 
decided that he shall be educated in the Establishment, mentioning 
a most rigid institution belonging to the Jesuits, 

“ Never!” uttered Monsieur de St. Leger; “never, whilst I have 
power and will to act! Marie, is it possible that you love your child ?” 

“‘T am seeking his happiness, temporal and eternal.” 

‘* His happiness! You would sever him from his nearest and dearest 
ties; shut him out from the world, and enclose him in a living tomb; 
abandon him to the passions and plagues of a dissatisfied heart, an aim- 
less existence. You would give him to the Jesuits, body and soul, that 
they may crush every good impulse that beats within him, and condemn 
him to be a mass of hypocrisy, as they are—abominable in the sight of 
Heaven, flying in the face of the laws of their Redeemer, and destroying 
the human victims they impose upon. When God shall require the soul 
of this child at our hands, what think you would be our answer? Oh, 
my wife! may He forgive you for the thought of thus dooming to 
destruction your only child !” 

“The child goes,” was Madame de St. Léger’s answer. 

Charles burst into a passionate flood of tears, beseeching her not to 
send him where he should have no mother. 

“The nurse waits for you,” was her reply ; whilst Clarisse turned away 
to hide her tears, and Aglaé sobbed aloud. He, the father, stood there, 
his arms folded, and his face rigid as marble. 

“ You often kiss, and kiss, and kiss me, and call me your dear little 
boy; and papa said God sent me to you. What have I done that I may 
not stay? When I was ill in the winter, you sobbed over me, and 
prayed God not to take me from you. I wish J had died then!” 

Madame de St. Léger swept out of the room. “I shall not dine 
to-day ; but, Clarisse, order a bouillon to my apartment. Afterwards, I 
shall wish not to be disturbed until to-morrow morning.” 

They heard a hysterical sob on the staircase as she ascended. St. Léger 
picked up his child, and held his little pale cheek against his own. He 

put him gently down, and called for his hat. 
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“You are not going out?” exclaimed Mademoiselle de Maulevrier. 

“I have an engagement, Clarisse. But do you dine.” 

‘Where was he going? He had no engagement; but the miserable, 
distppeinad young man had left his home to wander anywhere 
—to war erage / action of the body, to subdue the workings of the 
mind. A place of the greatest solitude, with the birds of the air and the 
rushing winds for his companions, was most welcome to him now; and 
there, pacing the earth with rapid strides, giving vent to tears of anguish, 
he dwelt on the wreck of his hopes and happiness. He had deeply, pas- 
sionately loved his wife, and the requital was very bitter. 

That same morning had Madame de St. Léger finally given her word 
to the priests that the child should be consigned to them. Father 
Leance found more difficulty with her upon this point than he had 
anticipated, docile as she was upon others. He had been working for it 
for years. Deep, wild anguish was in every line of her countenance ; 
sobs of grief shook her frame ; but the priest used arguments the effect of 
which he knew full well, frightfully false as they were; and, ere she rose 
from her knees, she had sworn to sacrifice her only child. 

*« But my husband,” she said to the priest ; “ he will never consent.” 

“You must compel him. Begin the task this very day; give him 
neither rest nor peace until you have attained your end. Insinuate 
yourself, if need be, round his heart, as in days of yore, and worm this 
concession out of his renewed love for you. Or, stay! Pursue the 
opposite course; it will be better; for,” muttered the holy man to him- 
self, “ the stronger the love of the parents, the greater the value of the 
child. Gall and worry him by night and by day; render him ridiculous 
in the eyes of his dearest fien ; frustrate his wishes openly and 
secretly ; make the fastings perpetual ; endue your home with the solitude 
and gloom of a house of death. From very weariness he will at last give 
in. If necessary, wear out his heart and his life. The cause is a holy 
one, my daughter, and will justify it.” 

She resolutely set herself to the task, and the priest quitted her, after 
bestowing his most impressive benediction, with the glow of gratified 
triumph lighting his eye and flushing his sallow cheek. 

And a few more weeks passed on. 


IV. 


** Have you heard the news?” inquired the old Baron de la Neige, meet- 
ing the préfet’s secretary, as the latter left the office of the Prefecture. 

“ About St. Léger’s bank? It was not much news tome. The fact 
is,” added the secretary, dropping his voice mysteriously, “I got an 
anonymous note last night, advising me to withdraw my account. Very 
kind of my unknown friend, but I don’t bank there.” 

“Ah!” said the Baron de la Neige, shortly, “you should have seen 
the place this morning! Never was in such a crowd.” 

** People withdrawing their money ?” , 

* And every one of them had received an anonymous note too !” 

“ What a ——~ shame!” We omit a few expletives. 

Some secret enemy, St. Léger has behaved admirably: all will be 
straight in a day or two. The suddenness of the demands alone caused 
the bank to stop.” 

Tt isa blow, however, that he will not overget in ahurry. I must go 
—it is my dinner hour, and madame will be waiting. Adieu, mon baron.” 
*“‘ Au revoir, Monsieur le Secrétaire.” 
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Albert de St. Leger sat in one of his deserted apartments, brooding over 
the events of the day. All seemed to be turning against him. ‘The 
enemy who had been so long at work had at length attacked him in 
his public character. Various stories, of infamous fabrication, had been 
circulated respecting him ; strange whispers of the unhappy state of his 
household were about the town; maddening words, sometimes of pity, 
sometimes of irony, were not wholly closed to his ear. One unceasing 
hy was kept up by his wife—that he would relinquish the child he 
was no longer fit to govern. In vain St. Léger demanded to know his 
faults—what sin he had committed—who it was that poisoned her mind 
against him. The blow of the day had overwhelmed him: he was proud 
of his unstained lineage ; of his honoured forefathers, who had held, for 
more than a century, the first mercantile position in Grenoble, and he 
now sat leaning his aching temples upon his hand, asking if he could con+ 
tinue to struggle against the waves that were buffeting him. 

Some one opened the door. It was Charles; and St. Léger held out 
his hand. ‘ You are going out, Charley?” 

‘*Yes. I have teased Aglaé into taking me. It is very dull at home! 
Mamma never comes near the nursery, and Aglaé has fein crying all 
the afternoon. She’s looking for my hoop now.” 

St. Léger removed the child’s hat, and stroked his silken curls. The 
nurse came in, her eyes inflamed. 

“ Have you found the hoop?” asked Charles. 

“Si.” 

“‘ What is the matter, Aglaé?” demanded her master. 

“ Matter enough, sir,” replied the girl, who, though a faithful servant, 
was exceedingly free-spoken, “when they are going to tear the child away 
by fair means or foul.’ 

‘“‘ They !—who?” questioned St. Léger. 

‘“‘Father Leance, and all those priests. I have as much respect for 
them as anybody else, as long as they keep themselves to their church and 
their own concerns,” added Agla#, with a contemptuous turn-up of her 
nose into the air, which somewhat belied her gratuitous assertion of re- 

‘t. ‘What right have they to interfere between madame and her 
child? and it is like their assurance to say that we are not fit to bring him 
up, so they will do it for her! ‘Let them meddle with their own children,” 
continued she, ay way to her temper, now thoroughly aroused; 
“ folks tell stories f they have not got plenty of them !” 

‘The priests are a meddling set of men,” observed her master, “ but 
they have not all to do with the ruin of this house.” 

“ Sir,” cried the woman, her face as glowing with excitement as the sky 
opposite, where the sun would soon set, and towards which she pointed 
with hér finger; “as true as I hope to be taken there, with all my sins 
washed out, they have everything to do with it. Iam not blind or deaf, 
and I have been looking on to some p . Believe me, sir, for I tell 
you truth—the priests are the authors of all the evil that has fallen 
upon this house.” 

St. Léger looked at the girl’s earnest countenance and her eye of truth. 
But he made no rejoinder, save telling her that it was getting late to go 
out with Charles. 

“ And will no one take me, papa ?” he whispered. ; 

“ No one—no one, my own child; as long as your papa has life he will 
protect you.” 
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Charles danced out of the room, reassured, and they on their 
walk. On returning from it, which they did by the Place Nétre Dame, 
they came to a hot at the door of the ; Charles insisting 


not have you go in for the world! The priests might steal 


“They dare not,” cried Charles, boldly. ‘You heard what my papa 
said. So go and pick up my hoop, Aglac.” 

i tae Reitinenl end aeetth Waielinks aceess the stash, ondf tepey 
visit to Madame Constantin. lat, scolding, ran to fetch it back, and 
Charles darted into the , when a shrill shriek, which seemed to 
fill crevice of the edifice, came startlingly to his ears. 

De St 
over his 


in to find his mamma, and Aglaé opposing it. 
"Fe would 


Léger, meanwhile, had remained alone. Long he pondered 

and what Aglat had said. He came to the pesolation of 

demanding a full explanation from his wife—he would kneel to her to re- 

turn and be to him as of old—he would convince her where lay the true 

happiness of their child. Restless and uneasy, he determined to seek her 
there and then, and bent his steps towards the Place Nétre Dame. 


V 


He entered the cathedral. At first he was unable to distinguish objects, 
but when his sight became accustomed to the gloom, he could not per- 
ceive a single human being, save an old woman, who was kneeling in a 
corner before an image of the Virgin, praying to the light of five-and- 
twenty tallow candles she had placed there. He advaneed further with a 
noiseless keeping close against thé side where the shade fell deepest. 
He imagined his wife had left, but the darkness there was welcome to - 
His heart was sick with pain, his brain reeling almost as with insanity, and 
he laid his bared forehead against the cold boards of an open confessional, 
not dreaming that it contained inmates at that dark hour of the night. 
Suddenly his own name, breathed in a low but distinct whisper, startled him. 
It was repeated, and again repeated; and words came—frightful, terrible 
words—which shook him as he stood, and seemed to blister on bis brain. 

He recognised the voices now: they were those of Father Leance and 
Madame de, St. Léger. Oh, what did he listen to! He heard all—knew 
all! Schemes for the further misery of his home and his child—plots for 
the entire destruction of his affairs—his beloved wife the secret enemy 
and the betrayer—the most silent moments of theiMwedded life told— 
she, his own wife, he knew it now, his, but at the will of another! 

Pause ere you shall presume to judge what followed. No human living 
being can imagine or picture to himself the torrent of agony rushing in 
that ill-fated hour over Albert de St. Léger. That his wife was false to 
him, in the vulgar acceptation of the term, he entertained not the least 
doubt. But here he was wrong; in that one respect, Madame de St. 

eger had certainly not violated her marriage vow. 

shall tell the sensations of that unhappy man? Oh, judge him 
not! Pity and pray for him, for his sufferings were greater than he 


A darker shade had fallen-on the aisles when Madame de St. Léger left 
the confessional. Something impeded her path: she pushed with her 
foot, but it did not move, so she stooped down and touched it. A light, 
carried by a church attendant, flashed upon her, and a wild shriek burst 
from her lips. The fingers of her white kid glove, fresh from the stores 
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of the most noted of Grenoble’s fabricants, were soaked in blood, and the 
upturned face lying there was that of her husband, and set in death. 

He was quite dead. He had laid himself down on the path he knew 
she must walk over, and had there quietly bled to death, the penknife 
with which he severed the vein still Y wasnt | in his closed and stiffening 
hand. His misery in this world was great, and he had gone from it to 
brave the mystery and judgment of the next. But on whose soul, in the 
eyes of One who sees and judges with a judgment not as ours, would rest 

e,guilt? the suicide’s, the woman’s, or the riest’s? Husbands of Eng- 
Jand! thank God that you are far removed from these crying evils: they 
are no fictions. 

The affection of other years returned in momentary force to the heart 
of Marie de St. Léger; the form now stretched in death was that of her 
early and only love, the husband in whose bosom she had rested. Lamen- 
tations broke from her lips—expressions of unavailing regret—but there 
was one by her side too wary to risk the advantages he had gained. 

Sparks of fierce anger shone in the eyes of Father Leance ; invectives 
loud and deep burst from him. _ Curses, deliberately uttered in the name 
of the church, were showered on the dead who had been guilty of sacri- 
lege so fearful. Had he chosen to destroy himself body and soul, why, no 
matter; but to desecrate the sacred cathedral with his crime, to pollute 
the holy floor with his blood !—Curses upon the wretch who could so act ! 

The spectators listened, crossed themselves plentifully, and bowed in 
admiration of the father’s eloquence. But there came from his righteous 
lips neither pity nor prayer; yet the Catholic creed teaches the efficacy of 
er for the dead. 

ut, whilst he spoke, they did not see that a little child had knelt 
down there, clinging lovingly to the neck of the corpse, his golden ring- 
lets dabbling in the blood. A nurse had followed close upon him, with a 
hoop in her hand. She fell down in a fainting fit, and the people turned 
to aid her. Father Leance had other game in his hands. 

“You are going to stay a little while with me, my dear,” cried Father 
Leance, trying to throw a whole jar of honey into his tone. 

They took forcible possession of him, in spite of his startling cries for 
mercy, and carried him out of sight of his mother. 

Father Leance turned to her, to instil into her mind hatred of the dead. 
He succeeded to admiration. He convinced her that her miserable 
husband had been suffered by God to depart in this manner, as a punish- 
ment for having dared to withhold his son from the church. “ And 
take care,” he added, sternly, “that you relapse not into the same sin, 
Do not see him more; he is now under our protection: suffer him to 
remain.” 

ae started and shuddered; but she prayed for fortitude to resign her 
child. 

He renewed his entreaties, he who had irresistible mastery over her 
mind. Specious arguments, pseudo reasoning, in which was more of 
blasphemy than religion, clothed in subtle and fascinating language, fell 
soothingly on her ear. She had worshipped his power too long to resist 
it now: and she gave up her child for ever. 

Now do you believe this history? Many of you will not. Then go 
and live in a Catholic country, as I have done, and you will find hun- 
dreds of women still, and now, acting the weak and criminal part of 
Marie de St. Léger. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE.* 


Taese' Conversations, embracing as they do not only the opinions on 
the most varied topics of one of the greatest om geniuses of the 
present century, but having, more ly in their educational relation 
to the chief reporter, a general critical character, they afford to the 
literary student a better ad more complete guide to both the minor and 
the greater characteristics of the man than any autobiography could 
be expected to furnish. They also, in this respect, quite supersede, in 
literary value and importance, the poetical account of his life, given by 
Goethe in his “ Aus meinen Leben,” and by means of which the mental 
development of that extraordinary man has hitherto been traced. 

The method pursued has been precisely the same as that adopted by 
Boswell, who, attaching himself to the rugged moralist Dr. Johnson, 
submitted to his literary despotism and caprice, simply in order to take 
faithful and copious notes of his conversation; and as Boswell’s work 
has been justly considered the most complete portraiture of an indi- 
vidual ever published, so it may be truly said that Eckermann’s Goethe 
takes an incontestable position in the same rank, as one of the best biogra- 
phies extant. The work has been admirably rendered into our own Tan 
guage by Mr. John Oxenford, whose merits as a translator, and high 
poetical capabilities, are well known to the readers of the New Monthly. 

Amid much pardonable, nay, almost engaging egotism, there is such a 
fund of fine feeling, goodness of heart, poetry and artistic taste, learning 
and deep thought, embodied in these pages, that none can arise from their 
perusal without being at once purified and improved. Passing over the 
notices by Soret, which refer chiefly to Goethe's illness, and whicl:, em- 
bodied in the supplement in the German work, have been brought by Mr. 
Oxenford into their proper co-relation with time the first introduction of 
our young scing aspirant, John Peter Eckermann, to the Colossus of the 
day, is at once individually and nationally characteristic. 7 

“It was not long before Goethe came in,” the biographer relates, 
‘dressed in a blue frock-coat, and with shoes. What a sublime form! 
The impression upon me was surprising. But he soon dispelled all un- 
easiness by the kindest words. We sat down on the sofa. I felt in a happy 
pexprexity through his look and his presence, and could say nothing.” 

he house and room, the staircase —with its casts from antique statues, 
the salve on the threshold, the faithful garrulous servant, all help to fill 
up a beautiful picture. 

** We sat a long while together,” Eckermann records a little further on, 
‘in a tranquil, affectionate mood. I was close to him; I forgot to speak 
for mars. | at him ; I could not look enough. His face is so powerful and 
brown! of wrinkles, and each wrinkle full of expression! And every- 
where there is such nobleness and firmness, such repose and greatness! 
He spoke in a slow, composed manner, such as you would expect from an 
aged monarch. You perceive by his air that he reposes upon himself, and 
is elevated far above both praise and blame. I was extremely happy near 
him ; I felt becalmed like one who, after many toils and tedious expec- 
tations, finally sees his dearest wishes ogra . 

A noble and genuine enthusiasm for the poet and the philosopher 
breathes in these passages. The tendency to hero-worship is, indeed, 


* Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann and Soret. Translated from the 
German. By John Oxenford. 2 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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almost as manifest as in the old servant whom Eckermann fell in with in 
the month of November, 1823, and who believed that his master could 
prophesy earthquakes. Nor did Goethe fail to avai! himself of the young 
man’s predilections, and great admiration of, and attachment to, his 
person. It was a part of his excellent nature thus to attach young men 
of promise to himself; and we find him at one time lamenting one whom 
Herder had seduced from his literary and friendly fealty. How beautiful 
and how captivating the expression used by the poet himself on first 
meeting Eckermann, some of whose youthful essays he had just risen from 
perusing. “I have just come from you,” said he; ‘I have been reading your 
writing all the morning; it needs no recommendation; itrecommends itself.” 

The first task which he assigned his young friend was not of the 
easiest. No less than to discriminate, from out of two thick volumes of 
“Frankfort Literary Notices,” of the year 1772 and 1773, Goethe’s little 
literary critiques, written at that time and not marked, and to examine 
more closely those youthful productions with a view to a place in a future 
edition of the poet’s works. A next task was to index the first eleven 
numbers of “Art and Antiquity,” and to set down what subjects were not 
to be looked upon as concluded. And so he went on finding employment 
for his young friend, till what was a concession came to be looked upon as 
aright, and Goethe became highly indignant even at the mention of 
Eckermann’s undertaking some critical notices for English reviews. It 
will appear, in connexion with this literary education, somewhat strange 
to our ideas that Eckermann was advised by the philosopher to attend 
the theatre every evening. Goethe’s notions upon this subject appear to 
us a little sophistical. They certainly, however, apply to art; why not to 
the drama? 

He came to me with Frau von Goethe. “This is my daughter-in-law,” said he; 
“do you know each other?” 

We told him that we had just become acquainted. 

“He is as much a child about the theatre as you, Ottilia!” said he; and we 
exchanged congratulations upon this taste, which we had in common. “ My 
daughter,” continued he, “ never misses an evening.” 

“ That is all very well,” said I, “as long as they give good, lively pieces; but 
when the pieces are bad they try the patience.” 

“But,” said Goethe, “it is a good thing that you cannot leave, but are forced 
to hear and see even what is bad. By this means, you are penetrated with the 
hatred for the bad, and come to a clearer insight into the good. In reading, it is 
not so. You throw aside the book if it displeases you; but at the theatre you 
must endure.” 

I gave my assent, and thought how the old gentleman always said. something 
opportune. 

Although a’ very old man, Goethe had, at this period of his life, as 
Eckermann delicately informs us, fallen in love with a gifted young 
person he had met at Marianbad. All experience tells us that love is the 
concomitant of genius—most particularly so of the poetical temperament, 
Goethe’s ideas upon this subject were peculiarly characteristic of his inde- 
pendence of thought. Mention was made in his presence of a person 
falling in love with a young beauty belonging to the Weimar Society, 
although her understanding could not exactly be called brilliant. 

“Pshaw!” said Goethe, laughing, “as if love had anything to do with the 
understanding. The things that we love in a young lady are someting 7 
different from the understanding. We love in her beauty, youthfulness, playful- 


ness, trustingness, her character, her faults, her caprices, and God knows what— 
je ne scais quoi—besides; but we do not love her understanding. We respect her 
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understanding when it is brilliant, and by it the worth of a girl can be infinitely 

in our Understanding may also serve to fix our affections when 
we already Tove the understanding is not that which is capable of firing our 
hearts awakening a passion.” 

Goethe was a passionate admirer of Shakspeare and Byron. He con- 
sidered them as the two greatest poets of any age and of any country. 
Of Shakspeare he said, “ A dramatic talent of any importance could 
not forbear to notice Shakspeare’s works—nay, could not forbear to 
study them. Having studied them, he must be aware that Shakspeare 
has already exhausted the whole of human nature in all its tendencies, in 
all its heights and depths; and that, in fact, there remains for him, the 
after-comer, nothing more to do.” 

Of Byron, he said a character of such eminence had never existed 
before, and, probably, would never come again. Comparing the English 
bard with Tasso, Goethe could not conceal the superiority of the English- 
man in spirit, grasp of the world, and productive power. “ One cannot,” 
he said, “compare these poets with each other without annihilating one 
by the other. Byron is the burning thorn-bush which reduces the holy 
cedar of Lebanon to ashes. The great epic poem of the Italian has 
maintained its fame for centuries; but yet, with a single line of ‘ Don 
Juan,” one could poison the whole of ‘ Jerusalem Delivered.’” 

Goethe, like Wordsworth and many others, held genius in so great 
esteem as to look upon it as a divine inspiration : 


The conversation turned (this was shortly before the great man’s death) upon 
the great men who had lived before Christ, among the Chinese, the Indians, the 
Persians, and the Greeks ; and it was remarked that the Divine power had been 
as operative in them as in some of the great Jews of the Old Testament. We 
then came to question how far God influenced the great natures of the present 
world in which we live ? 

“To hear people speak,” said Goethe, “ one would almost believe that they were 
of opinion that God had withdrawn into silence since those old times, and that 
man was now placed quite upon his own feet, and had to see how he could get on 
without God, and His daily invisible breath. In religious and moral matters a 
Divine influence is indeed still allowed; but in matters of science and art it is 
believed that they are merely earthy, and nothing but the product of human 
powers. 

“ Let any one only try, with human will and human power, to produce some- 
thing which may be compared with the creations that bear the names of Mozart, 
Raphael, or Shakspeare. I know very well that these three noble beings are not 
the only ones, and that in every province of art innumerable excellent geniuses 
have operated, who have produced things as perfectly good as those just men- 
tioned. Butif they were as great as those, they rose above ordinary human 
nature, and in the same proportion were as divinely endowed as they. 

“ And after all what does it all come to? God did not venture to rest after the 
well-known six days of creation, but, on the contrary, is constantly active as on 
the first. It would have been for Him a poor occupation to compose this heavy 
world out of simple elements, and to keep it rolling in the sunbeams from year to 
year, if he had not had the plan of founding a nursery for a world of spirits upon 
this material basis. So He is now constantly active in higher natures to attract 


lower ones.” 

Well may Eckermann say that he cherished the great and good words 
of the poet and the philosopher in his heart ! 

Goethe, however happy as a poet and a philosopher, was not so as & 
man of science, although the discoverer of the metamorphosis of plants. 


¢ There is nothing,” he said, “through which I have learned to know man- 
kind better than through hel philosophical (scientific?) exertions. It 
has cost. me a great deal, 


has been attended with great annoyance, 
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but I nevertheless rejoice that I have gained the experience.” The ma- 
thematicians of France and England having attacked Goethe's theory of 
colours as agen to the Newtonian, the map pa exhibits no small 
amount of the waywardness and sensitiveness of the poet in rebuking 
them : 

“T receive mathematics,” he said, “as the most sublime and useful science, so 
long as they are applied in their proper place; but I cannot commend the misuse 
of them in matters which do not belong to their sphere, and in which, noble 
science as they are, they seem to be mere nonsense. As if, forsooth! thin only 
exist when they can be mathematically demonstrated. It would be for a 
man not to believe in his mistress’s love because she could not prove it to him ma- 
thematically. She can mathematically prove her dowry, but not her love. The 
mathematicians did not find out the metamorphosis of plants. I have achieved 
this discovery without mathematics, and the mathemati were forced to put 
up with it. To understand the phenomena of colour, nothing is required but 
unbiassed observation and a sound head; but these are scarcer than folks 
magine.” 

On matters of science and philosophy generally, Goethe, however, 
uniformly exhibits in his conversations the same generous, comprehensive, 
admiring, and unenvious spirit that he does in matters literary, political, 
aud religious. Upon the subject of opening the Isthmus of Panama, he 
said, “ Innumerable benefits would result to the whole human race, civilised 
and uncivilised. But I should wonder if the United States were to let 
an opportunity escape of getting such a work into their own hands. It 
ma foreseen,” he added, prophetically, “that this young state, with 
its decided predilection to the West, will, in thirty or forty years, have 
occupied and peopled the large tract of land beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” 

“Would that I might live to seeit! but I shall not. I should like to see another 
thing—a junction of the Danube and the Rhine. But this undertaking is so 
gigantic that I have doubts of its completion, particularly when I consider our 
German resources. And thirdly and lastly, I should wish to see England in 
possession of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. Would I could live to see 
these three great works! it would be well worth the trouble to last some fifty 
years more for the very purpose.” 


Nothing can be more liberal or philanthropic than such wishes. How 
seldom do we find anything so world-embracing, so utterly devoid of 
nationality, come from a Frenchman! But we might fill a volume with 
extracts breathing everywhere the same love of human nature, the same 
comprehensive philosophy, the same liberality of opinion in all matters. 
To do so, it would be also necessary to give Goethe’s own view of himself 
so ably expressed in several of his intimate conversations, his retrospec- 
tive review of his life, his ideas of the restraints imposed by society, his 
studies, pursuits, modes of thought, feeling, and expression, down to his 
death, in which he is still the great man and the noble philosopher. 
Boswell did not spend more than nine months in the society of his illus- 
trious friend Johnson; the period embraced in Eckermann and Soret’s 
invaluable reminiscences extends from September, 1822, to 1832, the 
year of the philosopher's death, a period of nearly ten years; and we 
hope we have said and quoted enough to show that the opinion with 
which we started, as to the merits of their joint production, is more than 
borne out by the contents. 
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A SKETCH IN THE STREETS OF MANCHESTER. 
ri BY JOSEPII ANTHONY, JUN. 


He was scarce past his childhood, and yet, at a glance, I perceived that 
he had commenced life’s warfare for himself ; that necessity had, with a 
stern unhending brow, pointed out to him the way he was to take, and 
taught him, young as he was, that his fate must be to battle for himself on 
the path of lite His very humble and tattered dress, the sorrowful ex- 
pression which had settled on his pallid yet interesting features, told their 
own story, and I involuntarily sighed whilst observing him. ‘ Want 
alone,” I mentally exclaimed, “has hitherto been his companion; light 
hearts, gambolling playmates of his own years, exuberance of the young 
spirit, which gives buoyancy to the foot, throws sunshine on the heart, 
and ’neath whose spell all things seem beautiful—he, poor boy! has never 
known. He knows nought of the green fields and flowers, of murmuring 
brooks and leafy trees, amidst whose branches sweet music dwells; in 
some pent-up crowded alley is his home, and his young mind hath been 
awoke in confines close, amidst scenes of toil and misery.” 

The gentle and dejected expression of his countenance first attracted 
my attention, and, unobserved by him, I watched his movements as he 
slowly advanced down the oeded street towards the spot where I stood. 
Occasionally he paused, and after looking up and down the busy thorough- 
fare, apparently awaiting or looking for some expected object to in 
sight, he resumed his saunter, keeping close to the wall, so as tolvoid 
intercepting the way of the numbers who were hurrying past him. The 
more I saw of the boy, the more was my interest in him increased, and 
my desire to know what object had brought him thither. So young, 
eould his design be criminal ? had he been initiated into the craft of 
pocket-picking? did he thus linger amidst the bustle of the crowded 
pathway to mark where he could successfully seize the spoil ? I looked 
at him more earnestly as he approached me still nearer, and I felt that 
in the bare suspicion I had done him an injustice. 

Whilst I was thus speculating on his character, he paused within a 
few paces of me, and gazed earnestly down the street, where something 
appeared to be exciting his attention. Following the direction of his 
earnest look, I perceived at a little distance a gentleman on horseback 
slowly advancing, whilst looking inquiringly at the houses he was pass- 
ing, as though in search of one of them in particular. He had arrived 
within a few yards of the place where I stood, when he halted, and dis- 
mounted: in an instant the boy I have spoken of was at his side, and, 
touching the ragged apology for a cap which he wore, evidently ten- 
dered his services to hold the horse. The horseman cast a hasty glance 
at the little fellow, and was apparently about to resign the reins into 
his hands, when the door of the house before which he was standing 
papas and a servant advanced to address him. I indistinctly caught 
the words ‘from home” and “to-morrow,” when the functionary retired 
ih the ae a danced mses eee and cantered down the street, 

ving y di intedly and wistfull ing after him. 

Yes, I saw the fait which had irractioted the little fellow’s face 
vanish ; and fancied I heard a sigh, which his young breast heaved forth 
as he turned away dejectedly from the spot. Thus unsuccessful, I saw 
him next, from some of the passers-by, ask charity; but so timidly, that 
I saw he feared the repulse of harsh words, which, as I watched him, in 
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some instances met his solicitations; whilst others passed him without 
the slightest notice. Apparently very tired, he now seated himself on a 
door-step, still looking eagerly about him, as though anxious for another 
agg = resent itself, when he might, with success, offer his ser- 
vices. Whilst he was thus employed, an open carriage came rattling up 
the street, and, pulling up, a lady alighted at the house immediately 
opposite to where the young street-wanderer sat. I watched the play of 
his features as his gaze rested upon two little fellows of apparently his 
own age who were in the carriage, and who, in spite of an elderly- 
looking nurse’s efforts to restrain them, were gambolling with each other 
rather boisterously. In the true spirit of boyish glee and mischief, they 
were endeavouring with parasols to push off the hat of the footman; who, 
seemingly, as much amused as themselves, whilst standing by the carriage 
awaiting the lady's return, was giving them opportunities to accomplish 
their object. Yes, right joyous were they; and with their costly dresses, 
rosy cheeks, and bright eyes, presented a striking contrast to the little fel- 
low, who, in rags and wretchedness, from the door-step, was earnestly ob- 
serving them. I would have given much to have known his thoughts in 
those moments;—to have meh like the pages of a book, the feelings of 
his heart, whilst watching them in their gambols. There was no envy 
in the expression of his countenance; but, by the fixedness of his gaze, I 
judged that the sight of the carriage and its young occupants at that 
juncture had given birth to a train of thoughts and ideas as new as they 
were, perhaps, saddening. Did he think that fate had dealt hardl 
with him? Did he in his cogitations become bewildered in a labyrint 
of thought, in endeavouring to account for the why of their being so 
differently situated ?—or, did fancy in his young brain raise some strange 
speculation on the world and the designs of Him who made it? 

After a short time had elapsed, the door of the house opened, and the 
lady came forth ; she entered the. carriage, the footman mounted behind, 
away they rattled down the street, and were soon out of sight. I turned 
to look at the boy; he seemed to have fallen into a reverie, sitting 
motionless, whilst his gaze rested on the part of the street where the 
carriage had disappeared. 

When I again observed. him, he had left his seat, and was rapidly 
crossing the street, to meet a female who, attired somewhat above the 
common garb, was advancing on the opposite side, and bearing in her 
arms a rather bulky parcel, which she appeared inconveniently to carry. 
AsI had seen him salute the horseman, the street-wanderer, in addressing 
her, touched his cap, and evidently tendered his services to carry the 

l. The woman paused for a moment to look at the applicant, 
when, either deeming him too diminutive for the burden, or actuated yb 
@ spirit of economy, with some brief but decisive remark she turned 
from him, aud resumed her walk. At the same moment a boor of a 

rter, rather than diverge from his path, knocked roughly against the 

y, who was standing on the pavement, and sent him staggering against 
the wall, continuing his heavy tread onward, without as much as turning 
his head to see whether or not the little fellow had fallen. 

Thus twice had I seen the cup held to his lips and dashed away; 
twice had I seen him strong in hope, and twice in disappointment deep. 
Where now, boy, is thy energy ?—where thy spirit, thy resolution? Me- 
thinks thou needst them now. Alas! thou art but a child; and at thy 
age the green fields, where birds are blithely singing, or the jocund 
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who are hurrying we 

After his last unsuccessful application, I next saw the dispirited little 
fellow turn down a small, little-frequented street, and, with the mtention 
of meeting and ing to him, | made a short détour, soon gaining the 
opposite end of the street which I had seen him enter. The buildings 
consisted entirely of warehouses, which were all closed for the night; 
and knowing that he could scarcely have entered one of them, I was not 
a little ised to find the street apparently deserted. Advancing a 
few paces, however, the mystery was soon shied: Nestling in the corner of 
a warehouse doorway, with his head resting on his little hand, my eyes fell 
upon the wanderer I was in search of. Absorbed in his grief, I approached 
him unseen, unheard. Ah! need I say that he was weeping bitterly? 

Reader, the boy had a home; I saw it; a cellar, whose bare walls and 
brick-uneovered bespoke it the abode of poverty and misery. He 
was not an orphan; for on a heap of rags, which served her for a bed, 
I saw an emaciated figure which he called his mother; a brother and a 
sister, too, were there, younger than my guide, and in their tattered 
dirty garments scarcely distinguishable from the bed of rags on which 
they were huddled beside the dying woman. He was not an orphan; 
the young street-wanderer had a father. Him, too, Esaw; a rude, blear- 
eyed drunkard, whose countenance it was fearful to look upon ; for there 
might be seen that the worst passions of our common nature had with 
him obtained a perilous ascendancy—a brute, whose intellect, perhaps 
never bright, had become more brutal under the influence of the fire- 
spirit, to which he bore conspicious marks of being a grovelling soul and 
body slave. To me he appeared like the demon Ruin midst the wreck 
around. On him, now that the wife could work no more, were they 
dependent. Need I say that there were days when they scarce tasted 
food, when the young wanderer had been unsuccessful in the streets? and 
when hungry, tired, and dejected, he gave current to his grief, as when 
I found him in the midst of his heart-breaking sorrow? 

Yes, my first surmise was painfully correct. He had, indeed, com- 
menced life’s warfare for himself; young as he was, it was his fate to 
battle his way on the path of life, and not a soul to advise and guard him 
against the Crime, whose favourite haunts are the footsteps of the 
ignorant and needy. 

Reader, how many of the victims of crime who fill our prisons, were their 
histories known, would prove to have commenced life like this boy! Not 

then, let us unpitying behold the criminal, who, im his early 
manhood or the prime of life, is banished from his country, or suffers the 
dread penalty of death, without reflecting how much those who brought 
him into the world were concerned with so melancholy an issue,—without 
reflecting that, like the little fellow of whom these pages tell, he may have 
had a father little better than the brute of the field, and in his childish 
years have been turned out to get his bread—a wanderer in the streets. 
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THE PAVILION BALL AT BRIGHTON. 


BY ONE WHO WAS THERE. 


In the year of our Lord 1751, the small fishing-town of Brighthelm- 
stone—in an irregular quadrangle—was comprised within the 
limits of the streets whose names still show to what point of the 
compass each was opposed, with the sea-beach forming the base. It was 

on the east by a broad and deep gulley, called “the Steyne 
Ditch,” protected on the west and south by the battery, and graced on 
the north by the Church of St. Nicholas, which then sufficed for the spi- 
ritual necessities of some two or three thousand inhabitants. It commu- 
nicated. with the metropolis by means of a carrier’s waggon, and the ear- 
liest intelligence from thence reached it usually on ot evening of the 
second day. It had a post-office, but those who wrote and received 
letters werefew ; a market-place, with the sky for its roof; and here and 
there was a small public-house, for the entertainment of travellers, farmers, 
fishermen, and smugglers, which latter class very frequently included the 
other three. | 

This poor little town had once been a place of some estimation; not in 
the time of the Romans, who, as the historians say, “ probably frequented 
it,” though why or wherefore is not stated; not in the days of the Saxon 
bishop, Brighthelm, who, according to the same veridical accounts, made 
it. his residence; not even in the hour when William de Warenne, that 
great fief appropriator, cast his net over this part of Sussex; but ata 
comparatively recent period—the early part of the seventeenth century. It 
was then one of the most flourishing towns along the coast; but the 
restrictions which were laid upon the fisheries, the loss of ships by war 
and tempest, the inroads of r op sea, no longer its friend, and, to give it 
the coup de grace, the terrible inundation of 1699 (which, however, the 
oldest inhabitant cannot, fortunately, now remember), sweeping away no 
less than one hundred and thirty houses, all conspired to bring Bright- 
helmstone to decay, and for the first half of the eighteenth century it lay 
on the beach, a mere waterlogged hulk, deserted by its crew, and aban- 
doned to its fate. 

There it might have remained till it went to pieces, had not a certain 
physician of some celebrity—hight Dr. Patrick Russell—discovered, now 
something more than a hundred years since, that the purity of its air, and 
the renovating freshness of its waves, were exactly what his patients wanted 
to dispel the spleen by which they were devoured, and to remedy which 
neither Bath nor Beau Nash were competent. The invalids came, at first, 
by twos and threes, and at long intervals; then, at the rate, perhaps, of a 
score a season; until, at last, they mustered in sufficient number, and were 
sufficiently restored to health to talk of a little amusement; nay, more, to 
create some. The national custom of celebrating whatever is remarkable 
by a dinner, has its exception at a watering-place. There, an event of 
any importance is invariably commemorated by a Ball. It was so in the 
days of our forefathers, and, happily, it is so still. 

On. the occasion referred to, which (if the account given by Swallow, 
in his “History of Sussex,” be correct) happened in the year 1751, and, 
by the oddest coincidence, on the 21st of January, two-and-twenty couple 
assembled in the large room of the Ship Inn (a bedroom now, probably, 
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if still in existence, which is doubtful), and then and there—to use the 
language of the poets of that time—“ devoted the evening to the worship 
of the Muse Terpsichore.” The high sheriff of the county, Robert 
Bull, Esquire, of Chichester, led off the ball with Miss Treadwell, of 
Lewes—‘“an heiress of 5000/.,” as the Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
recorded their marriage afterwards, said—and, for the satisfaction of the 
curious in such matters, we may add, that the shrieval dignitary and his 
fair partner performed this ceremony to the tune of “The Sow in the 
Sack,” the newest and most fashionable ‘ contre-danse” of the day. 

So spirited a beginning augured well for the prosperity of the town, 
and it crept on, little by little, till, amongst other personages of note, 
Brighthelmstone attracted the attention, or was recommended as likely to 
be serviceable to the complaints, of Henry Frederick, Duke of Cumber- 
land, the brother of George III., who married Mrs. Horton, and was less 
distinguished for wit than good-nature. The duke and duchess lived in 
a house on the cliff to the eastward of the Steyne Ditch ; it was called ‘the 
Grove House”—Jucus @ non lucendo; and here, in the year 1782, Prince 
Florizel, “the sweetest, rascalliest young prince,” from whose arms his 
loving Perdita had just been torn, came down on a visit to his uncle, to 
seek consolation from his bonhommie, and divert himself with his bétise. 
Pleased with the locality, which offered him the seclusion he sought, 
the prince resolved to construct a Marine Pavilion at Brighthelmstone, 
where he might hide himself from the world, and breathe his sorrows to 
the troubled ocean. But before the foundations of this “gem of the sea” 
were laid, the prince fell into gay company, who soon caused him to 
forget his Perdita; but, by way of compensation, they enlarged the ideas 
of extravagance which that fair unfortunate had pretty well encouraged 
already. The chief companions of the Prince of Wales, at this period, 
were the Duke de Chartres—better known a few years later as Orleans 
and Egalité; and the Duke de Lauzun, who shortly afterwards succeeded 
to the “graceless name of Biron,” and even then enjoyed the re- 
putation of being the most dissipated and extravagant man in France. 

But in 1784, when the Marine Pavilion was begun by Holland, its 
dimensions were scarcely more than one-half the size which the building 
subsequently attained; neither did it bear any external resemblance to the 
present edifice. The sea-front of Mr. Holland's erection, for it had a 
quasi sea-front at that time, extending about two hundred feet, consisted 
at first of a circular building, with a lofty dome raised on pillars, and a 
range of apartments on each side. But that it was fitted up “ regardless 
of expense,” may well be conceived when we know that it furnished its 
quota to the prince’s debts which, in 1795, amounted to the trifling sum, 
accurately and nicely computed, of six hundred and thirty-nine thousand, 
eight hundred and ninety pounds, four shillings, and fourpence ! 

Between 1784 and 1795—the very hey-day of his wild career—the 
prince gave himself ample scope for outlay of every description, and the 
balls, at which Lady Beauchamp, the Miss Ingrams, and the Miss ‘I'albots 
appeared “in Spanish dresses, of white crape spangled with gold and 
ornamented with precious stones,” and where “ Lady Digby’s crape petti- 
coat was adorned with stripes of shells and broad gold fringe”—the 
dinners Egalité and Lauzun disdained not to praise, and the suppers Louis 
Weltje purveyed, which were enlivened by the wit of Fox and Sheridan, 
and when Burke, Lord Moira, Fitzpatrick, George Hanger, Bate Dudley, 
and ‘* honest” Jack Payne were guests, went for something in the account ; 
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but they would hardly have swelled it to the enormous figure it reached, 
had not the expensive notions of the royal owner of the mansion had 
full swing also.* : 

To alter, extend, decorate, and re-decorate the building, which was 
gradually changed under Nash’s care till it assumed its present aspect, 
was the constant occupation of the prince; and to render the interior as 
oper as the utmost cost and the most fanciful taste could accom- 
plish, was a fame which he never wholly relinquished. However much 
the lovers of classical art might object to the absence of simplicity, there 
were none to deny the gorgeous beauty and rare splendour of the Pavilion, 
and all admitted that it was, of its kind, the finest thing that had ever 
yet been seen. As a finished palace, it flourished during three reigns, 
and then its history—as a royal residence—ended. 

But while the Pavilion was making progress, the town of Brighthelm- 
stone or Brighton, as it was soon generally called, began to make progress 
also. ‘The royal patronage bestowed upon it, and the consequent influx 
of fashionable visitors, set every engine at work to effect improvements. 
The population increased with marvellous rapidity ; buildings arose as if 
by magic; the communication with London became celebrated throughout 
the kingdom for its frequency and rapidity, long before the establishment 
of railroads; magnificent hotels supplied the place of doubtful inns; and 
fresh proofs were every day afforded. of the increasing prosperity and im- 
portance of Brighton. For a moment there was a A or. in its onward 
course: George IV., from some unexplained cause, looked coldly on the 
town he had created, and its inhabitants began to fear that, his patronage 
withdrawn, another wreck was impending. But the first panic over, they 
reflected that much of what had been given was talents; a few of the 
highest titled and most privileged persons in the kingdom might absent 
themselves, but as society in England does not depend upon the will of a 
few, and as the multitude had discovered that there were pleasures and 
advantages to be had at Brighton which were not to be found elsewhere, 
they took heart and went on improving, and when their first great patron 
died, they met his successor on terms of greater equality than the most 
sanguine could have expected. ‘Chat Brighton should continue to be the 
residence of the court was no doubt desirable—for the expenditure of a 
court must needs be advantageous to a rising place—but that a town 
should fear to go alone which contained no less than 40,000 inhabitants, 
and owed that increase of population to a principle independent of royal 
support, was wholly out of the question; and the soundness of the opinion 
which was held in 1831 has been triumphantly shown twenty years later 
by an augmentation of twenty thousand residents. 

At last the day came when nothing of royalty remained in Brighton 
but the edifice which had first occasioned its celebrity, and this, like 
Hassan’s Serai, fell rapidly into neglect. 





* It may not be unamusing to read the account of the Prince’s own dress on one 
of these occasions :—“ The Prince of Wales appeared in a most beautiful cut velvet 
gala suit of a dark colour, with green stripes, and superbly embroidered down the 
front and seams with a broad embroidery of silver flowers, intermixed with foil 
stones. Waistcoat, white and silver tissue, embroidered like the coat: the Y oheg 
fastened with a shoulder-knot of brilliants, star, George, &c.”——-European Maga- 
zine, A.D. 1790. 

The dress of Lord Paget (the present Marquis of Anglesey) is thus described 
by the same authority:—“ A striped and spotted velvet; the embroidery of gold 
and silver, silk and stones, over point lace.’ 

















































The Pavilion Ball at Brighton. 
The steed is vanish’d from the stall; 


No serf is seen in Hassan’s hall. 
6 * _ « 


And many a gilded chamber’s there 
Which Solitude might well forbear. 





Within that dome decay 

Hath slowly work’d its cankering way. 
In short, the Pavilion, without was done up ; and there it stood, 
everybody wondering what was to of it; and in this desolate con- 


all that concerns the embellishment of cities, for the exquisite taste 
which attends their sudden inspirations—that if nobody ever meant to 
live in the Pavilion, the best thing to be done was to get rid of it alto- 
. Armed with the necessary powers, government put up the 
ilding for sale, offering the refusal of it at a fixed price to the people of 
Brighton. Manifestly advantageous, however, as offer was to those 
ven @ little way before them, a party of Wrongheads 
amas ton supine fp gramiene wich the Stvongnents were desirous of 
making. Fortunately for Brighton, the former were in so decided a 
a iy oa ag hp soon became insignificant, and the cause, 
which for its chief supporters all those who had lent their aid for 
years to the improvement of the town, eventually triumphed. Foremost 
t these—the fact is patent to all, so we need have no reserve in 
g of it—was the active, intelligent, and worthy town-clerk of 
ighton, Mr. Lewis Slight, on whom devolved all the real business of the 
transaction, and through whose direct agency the purchase was completed. 
The view which he and others took was probably this : 

“We don’t want to buy the Pavilion for ourselves, but for our visitors; 
when tradesmen wish to display their wares to advantage, they ornament 
their shops with plate-glass windows. Well, we must make the Pavilion our 

front, and then people will come to look at what's in the place.” 
sort of a shop-front the inhabitants of Brighton might have 
bought if the purchase had been much longer delayed, was becoming a 
nestion; for, when ssion at last was taken of the Pavilion, it was 
d that that singularly irresponsible body, the “ Woods and Forests,” 
had set so liberal an interpretation on the word “ fixtures,” that, in carry- 
igs the pier-glasses, and marble chimney-pieces, their agents 
nearly carried off the building itself. To get at the copper bell- 
wire, which was afterwards sold at the nearest marine store for three- 
pence a pound, these devastators tore off the skirting-boards in every 
apartment in the palace; to take down the glasses, they broke away large 
a of ae aya 6 to built another small Pavilion; to remove 
hearths, tore up the flooring with pickaxes, crowbars, jemmies, 
and every housebreaking tain pe which could lay their hands; 
ni, ar gat the household gods—the Chinese idols—wherever they were 
to be met with, either sculptured on pedestals or pai on the walls ; 
the rare and curious , with all its emblems of the Celestial Empire, 
was torn into shreds; in short, if a pulk of Kozaes from the Don, 3 
band of Red Republicans from Paris, or a host of Californian gold- 
seekers had been turned loose into the Pavilion, with instructions, as the 
icans say, to do their—-—worst, they could not have committed a 
tithe of the ravages effected by the delegates of the “ Woods and Forests,” 
in simply removing the fixtures ! 
This was the internal condition of the Pavilion when Mr. Slight took 
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ion of it, and, by his timely nted still further 

idation ; for we are assured of the that, he waited another 

hour, the whole of the marble that lined the splendid bath, which it cost 

the Fourth something like ten thousand pounds to fit up, would 

have been carried off and seen no more in Brighton. That marble was 

ily rescued, and from it some of those beautiful chimney-pieces were 
which now decorate the people’s Pavilion. 

This sentence brings us to the point at which we set out, a hundred 
years ago. The first stone, as it were, of Brighton’s prosperity was laid 
im 1751, at the contre-danse in an obscure room in what was then a 
small tavern on the beach. The key-stone of a prosperity which, we 
trust, may endure for many hundreds of years, was placed on the night of 
the 21st of January, 1851. 

From the moment the Pavilion became public property, its immediate 
destination formed an anxious question, Whatever might ultimately be 
decided on with regard to the appropriation of its countless chambers, it 
was clear that the more important suites of apartments offered all that 
was desirable for rendering the public amusements of Brighton superior 
to those of any other town in the kingdom; and it was resolved to 
inaugurate the Pavilion by a ball. 

To renovate what Time had decayed, and restore what the Woods and 
Forests had destroyed; to cause the Phcenix to arise from her ashes, and 
renew the brilliant plumage she had worn in the days of her early glory; 
in a word, to make the Pavilion as much like what it was “ when G 
the Fourth was King,” was the self-imposed task of Mr. Slight and 
Brighton Commissioners. How diligently laboured in this, their 
new vocation; how skilfully they availed themselves of every appliance of 
art and manufacture; how zealously they were supported by those who not 
only lent their warmest patronage to uw — i, but assisted with 
many a valuable hint and many a tasteful suggestion, was abundantly 
shown on the night when fifteen hundred persons of rank, fashion, beauty 
and talent, assembled to assist in the ovation which was to form an era in 
the annals of Brighton. , 

Public curiosity had long been on tiptoe to learn when this long- 
expected event was to come off. At length the ladies patronesses assem- 
bled. They numbered no less than thirty-three of the most distinguished 
personages in the county, and all of them more or less closely identified 
with the interests of the town. The chair was taken by Lady Jane Peel; 
the ball was fixed for Tuesday, the 21st of January, and all the necessary 
regulations for carrying out the project were made. The Duke of Devon- 
shire, who never refrains from any act that can add to the happiness of 
those who approach him, consented at once to become President of the 
Committee of Management ; the members of the wipes. 2 gave in their 
names as vice-presidents ; and anumber of noblemen and gentlemen en- 
rolled themselves as stewards. The agitation which pervaded Brighton for 
the fortnight that followed was of a most unusual kind, for the amusements 
of the place are generally of a metropolitan character. On this occasion, 
however, nothing was heard of but “ the ball ;” it beeame the shibboleth 
in every one’s mouth, and the subject of every one’s ray ange It isa 
moot point if even the contre-danse of “‘ The Sow in the } at the 
Ship Inn, created as much sensation. Vouchers were in requisition 
everywhere,—the business of the post-office increased marvellously,— 
and at least fifty pages in buttons, the property of the ladies patronesses 
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and others, were superannuated from fatigue. At every meeting of the 
Ladies’ Committee, 1F 
The cry was still, “ They come!” 
and it very soon became apparent that the great difficulty at the ball 
would be how to accommodate the number of applicants for admission. 
At last the 21st of January arrived. The day was a brilliant fore- 
runner of the event, and when we who pen these hasty lines took our seats 
in the express train, which whisked us from one end of the line to the other 
in an hour and five minutes, we found that all our fellow-travellers in the 
carriage were bent on the same errand as ourselves; nor these alone, for 
when the train discharged its freight no one could doubt that the majority 
were going to the ball. The skies changed; but, with only one exception 
that came to our knowledge, there was no change in the determination 
to be gay, if even “for that night only.” 
To- at least to-night, be gay, 
Whetstes to-morrow ctiis, oe 
was the motto of the fifteen hundred who, standing or sitting before their 
dressing-glasses—as the difference of sex decided—heard, with the most 
perfect indifference, the pelting of as fierce a storm of rain as the well- 
washed bricks of Brighton are in the habit of experiencing—a storm 
which lasted far into the night, but whose fury was as utterly forgotten by 
those within the Pavilion walls as if the serenest summer reigned outside. 
And, certainly, there was every excuse for forgetting all but the scene 
before the eye, which was one of matchless splendour. The slaves of the 
lamp had done their work of enchantment with a spirit’s power. From 
crystal tripods, and chandeliers of spiral and pagoda-like form, a river of 
light streamed through the vast saloons, whose painted roofs and walls, 
glittering with silver and mother-of-pearl—or what seemed such—dazzled 
the beholder’s , and carried him back to dreams of fatry-land. In 
various parts of the building,—in the quiet hall of entrance, in the 
nd nqueting-room, in that vaulted apartment which is called 
the music-room, par excellence—strains of harmony were heard, whose 
rare merit was not so much the intrinsic worth of the performance, 
as the skill with which the different sounds were modulated to keep 
them from clashing with each other, so that an atmosphere of music 
pervaded the whole. To look around, it was impossible for any 
one who had witnessed a féte there twenty years before to imagine that 
the Pavilion had undergone any change; or, if a change at all, that, as 
in the Eastern story, a long slumber had been broken, and the sleepers 
awakened to a scene of greater magnificence than they last closed their 
eyes upon, And who, now, were the awakened sleepers? The fairest 
daughters of a land where beauty is a common dower—the noblest ladies 
of a soil where nobility is the type of virtue and dignity. Amongst the 
numbers who clings to the Pavilion that night, how many were there 
who had gained a distinguished name in art, in arms, in literature,—in 
the forum, in the senate, in the field! The assemblage was a joyous and 
a brilliant one, and worthy of the occasion that brought it forth 
That it may be but the forerunner of many resembling it we sincerely 
hope; not only for the sake of all who seek a refined and graceful plea- 
sure, but as a reward for the exertions of those who have laboured to 
ighton what it Now 1s—the most attractive and the pleasantest 


make 
place in England ! 





